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PURSUIT. 


OBERT BEVERLEY, in his //2s- 
tory of Virginia, published in 1705, 

says that ‘‘at the mouths of their rivers, 
and all along upon the sea and bay, 
grows the Myrtle, bearing a berry, of 
which they make:’a hard brittle wax, 
which upon refining grows transparent.” 
He goes on to speak of the uncontam- 
inable sweetness of this bay or myrtle—a 
sweetness so obdurate that candles made 
of the wax go out with a fume that is a 
perfume: they die in an odor of frag- 
rance, these tapers, like little saints; so 


that people blow them out for the pleas- | 
| the myrtle. The plant which can render 


ure of smelling the snuff. 


The modest Vaccinium myrtillus, an ‘ 


| unpretending member of the great fam- 
| ily of the bays, grows abundantly in the 
shade of the trees and up the sides of 
the hills in the Black Forest and along 
the Rhine. Its berries are exported into 
France, sometimes to the figure of forty 
thousand hogsheads in a season; but 
that must be in a year when the vintage 
is bad, for the innocent Vaccinium myr- 
“illus (or airelle-myrtille) changes in the 
hands of the cunning Frenchmen into 
grapes: those versatile chemists have 








found a philosopher’s stone by which 
they can ferment a capital wine out of 


such service to humanity, which can 
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522 THE NEW HYPERION. [May, 
like to read myself to sleep with a vol- 
ume of Goethe, my faithful Charles be- 
ing hard by to carry away the light when 
I dropped off,-as was his style of old. I 
could summon Charles easily enough, for 
| he is in the ante-chamber adjacent to my 
bed-room, snoring on a cot bed. 

But what is all this? Heidelberg! And 
Hohenfels with me at Heidelberg, as if 
it were young Paul Flemming again who 
talked, and the baron were by, with thirty 
| \years’ silver taken out of his long hair, 
to criticise and listen! And Charles 
himself present, the faithful retainer, as 
though the snug summer box at Marly, 
with all its comforts, had been wafted 
away to the shores of the Neckar! Hei- 
delberg, and the baron, and the devoted 
Charles! It must be a witchery of the 
May moon. Let the pen fall, and let 
the university city of Heidelberg. The | the morning correct what the night has 
word Heidelberg signifies ‘‘Myrtle Moun- | dreamed. 
tain.” 

I wish I were writing these lines by Yet morning has come, and I am still 
the scented rays of a candle made out | at Heidelberg, but half in a dream. Let 
of the American myrtle. I wish this | me recall how I have fared since I part- 
romer by my side were filled with bland | ed with Fortnoye and the Epernay rev- 
bay wine. For I am in Heidelberg! I | elers and started Parisward from Wild- 
am at a little card-table in a beautiful | bad. 
bed-room, where the snowy sheets—the At the junction of Oos, as I emerged 
first I have seen for several days—ex- | from the railway-car with the impression 
tend an almost irresistible invitation to a | that I must take another carriage to get 
tramper so tired as I. Yes, I am writing | 
in Heidelberg! I wonder what the May | 
moon is whispering to the old tower that | 
lies prone on the mountain yonder, over- | 
thrown and calm—an Endymion in | 
slumber, with ivy bound around its fore- | 
head. I should like to ask some poet: | 
I should like to ask Hohenfels, with 
whom I have discussed rhyme and rea- 
son by the month together here in Hei- + 
delberg. I coudd ask him, and find out | 
exactly what he thinks about the moon, 
for a parallel ray streams into the next 
room, where Hohenfels is sitting in the 
fauteuil, dozing probably. But I will go ‘ . ™ 
to bed. I will lay down my pen and try $n? a 
my pillows—I have seen none since THE FEMALE CRUSOE AND PETS. 
those of Achern, on which the landlord’s 
daughters had strewed tobacco instead | upon the French line, a heated man 
of poppies. I will blow out my fat, | stepped out of the terminus as I entered 
gelatinous candle, whose snuff is by no | it. The heated man was Charles, my 
means perfumed with myrtle. I would | faithful Charles! 


make glad the heart of man with its 
wine or cheer his nights with its light, 
deserves an illustrious recompense ; and 
the myrtle has given its name to one of 
the grandest towns of the old Palatinate, 





THE MEETING. 
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I hardly recognized him at first, I so 
little expected to meet him in the duchy 
of Baden. As he saw me his feelings 
expressed themselves in a complete in- 
ability to speak, and in a perspiration 
that set a tiara of pearls across his fore- 
head: when he grasped my hand some- 
thing fell splashing upon my boot, and 
I made no doubt but it was a tear. 

For thirty-six hours, Charles, borrow- 
ing the wings of steam and the reflector- 
lantern of the locomotive, had been 
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searching for me minutely, as Diogenes 
searched for a man or Telemachus for a 
father. A letter received by Hohenfels 
at Marly from some gentleman unknowr. 


account of my escapades. According to 
this epistle, I had just left Baden-Baden, 
seemingly without cash, and to all ap- 
pearance owing board-money at Carls- 
ruhe, and probably at other places. The 
baron, inexpressibly shocked to recog- 
nize such a vagabond in a friend of his, 


| to Charles had given the foriner some 
| 
| 


THE DEAD CASTLE, 


waited a few days for my appearance ; 
then, unable to bear it, flew to my relief. 


Charles begged to go along with him. | 


Josephine the cook was to write to them 
instantly if I arrived, and was left with 


Narrow instructions to look well into the | 


faces of all ragged persons who came 
begging at the gate, and turn no one 
away who could possibly be her master 
in a state of adversity. If I did not 
come, she was to write all the same and 
send a line of news every day. 

Two of these epistles had reached 


Charles without any tidings of Monsieur. 
Hohenfels had become very morose at 
Baden-Baden, and went about muttering 
anathemas against young heads covered 
with gray hair. His correspondent, 
whom he met there, and who was of 


| course Sylvester Berkley, was equally 


| 


nonplused. He could not understand 
how I had obtained the sinews of war 
for any further campaigns, and was 
much surprised that I had not returned 
direct to Marly, since he had bidden me 
farewell at the station, with my baggage 
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on my person in the shape of a batter- 
ed tin box. I must then, he opined to 
Hohenfels, have gone back to Carlsruhe, 
where I seemed to have unlimited credit 
with a certain Francine. He took the 
trouble to accompany the baron thither, 
his curiosity. undoubtedly piqued in the 
matter of Francine as well as of me. In 
fact, the two gentlemen had left this 
morning, and were doubtless now in 
Carlsruhe. Their instructions to Charles 





BURNING OF HEIDELBERG PALACE. 


that.” It was my new hat, which indeed 
had had its own little history. 

“We will go to rejoin them together,” 
said I]. “I have a debt at Carlsruhe 
which I am glad enough to settle.” 

“Monsieur has run in debt?’ There 
was a flood of reproach in the tone, and 
Charles, who is of my own age, yet likes 
to treat me as a schoolboy, made me 
feel as I did when I was at Cambridge 
and used to confess my debts in the va- 
cations. At seven in the evening we 
reached Carlsruhe. 

In search of Berkley, I approached 
the official bureaux once more, at about 
the same hour as before, and with the 
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were to post himself at the Oos junction, 
and watch at all the trains with the eye of 
a hawk and the ear of a lynx for any faded 
gentleman who should bear my stature, 
and who would probably be heard ask- 
ing for a temporary loan to enable him 
to reach Paris. His story told, Charles 
looked me over, and his old protecting 
tone took an accent of pity as he said, 
“Monsieur must have suffered a great 
deal to be obliged to buy an old hat like 





' same question. The identical porter, 





like an automaton, gave me the identical 
reply of the previous occasion: “Mr. 
Berkley has gone to Heidelberg, where 
he is dieting on whey.” I asked if he 
had not been in Carlsruhe to-day, return- 
ing from Baden. The answer was affirm- 
ative, without explanations. “If he has 
gone to Heidelberg, is there not another 
gentleman with him?’ There was a 
new affirmative response, and the watch- 
man went so far as to add, “I believe 
the gentlemen have gone there to hunt 
for something they have lost.” 

That something was I. Satisfied with 
my news, I ran around parenthetically 
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to the house where I had been so com- 
fortably lodged. In the pretty dining- 
room everything was confusion. The 
dinner-table, all entire, giving up its 
old researches in Progressive and Com- 
parative Geography, was talking of the 
grandevent. Francine had gone, Fran- 
cine had been taken away—by an old 
gentleman, a servant added. I came 
just in time to attract every one’s suspi- 
ciong to myself. ‘What were you plot- 
ting together in the office yonder ?” ask- 
ed the man of Wyoming, pointing to the 
cabinet, where the keys still hung up like 
interrogation-points in a manuscript. 

This gave me great concern, but I had 
leisure to think of nothing for the mo- 
ment but to place myself as quickly as 
possible in the care of my keepers. 
Pigeon-holing Francine in my brain, to 
be thought about when I should have 
leisure, I hastened with Charles to the 
railway. The train which had just 
brought us was ready for departure. 
Carlsruhe is a dining-station, and while 
I was at the table of Francine our fel- 
low-passengers were mingling soup and 
coffee in the brief agony of a railway 
meal. 

Charles, sitting with me in a first-class 
carriage for the first time in his life, in- 
dicated his sense of the proprieties by 
maintaining perfect silence, and placing 
himself at the greatest attainable dis- 
tance in the diagonal corner from my 
own. Under any other circumstances he 
would have been full of talk. I fell into 
atrain of musing that agreed well enough 
with his taciturnity. I considered how I 
had abjured the Rhine, and was now 
skirting its mountain-walled borders. I 
thought of the insane concatenation that 
was flinging me upon Hohenfels once 
more, and at Heidelberg! A score and 
a half of years expanded their cloudy 
wings around me, and a lymphatic 
beauty smiled vaguely upon me in the 
general situation. The baron and I, 
though assuredly we never expected to 
see Heidelberg together again, might 
discuss Richter and Schiller behind that 
many-windowed mask of a ruined facade, 
and our criticisms would become juve- 
nile again and unconventional, like those 
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of the Bronté children when their father 
made them utter opinions from behind 
a mask on the great men of England. 
But the baron! I 
paused doubtfully. 
My very servant 
had been scolding 
me: what ava- 
lanches of reproach 
had I not a right 
to expect from Ho- 
henfels ! 

We reached Hei- 
delberg in the dark, 
and I made for the 
hotel of Prince 
Charles, where I 
knew that Berkley 
usually took his 
whey. I trembled 
with apprehension. 
I was about to meet 
the man whom I had urged to pass the 
spring with me in my little country den 
at Marly. I had written him two let- 
ters: the first was from Carlsruhe, where- 
in I bade him await me. He had obey- 
ed, but his waiting had been vain. The 
second letter, from the saw-mill in the 
Black Forest, was in my pocket. 

Charles quickly discovered for me the 
little suite of rooms in which Sylvester 
and the baron were installed. I ordered 
him, with a dignity unusual with me, to 
go in first: I was shaking in all my 
joints. The door opened, and in an in- 
stant Hohenfels 
was hugging me 
like a lunatic in his 
long arms. 

“Ah, you terrible 
responsibility! 
Have I got you 
safe?’ he said. I 
felt his heart 
thumping against 
my own ribs. 

Berkley left the 
chess-board at 
which the two gen- 
tlemen had been 
sitting over their game, and came up to 
me slowly, with graceful gestures of his 
knees at every step, and brushing out 





RUINS AND CABLAGE. 





A MOCKING BIRD. 
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his whiskers a little as he advanced. It | 


was his manner when he had something 
elaborately sarcastic to deliver. But he 


remarked, “What a singular man you | 
are, Mr. Flemming! and what a singular | 





DRUNK WITH REVENGE, 


man you have made of me! At the be- 
ginning of the month I took leave and 
came down to Heidelberg: you forced 
me to break off my cure of whey, to go 
and take it up again at Baden-Baden. 
Now you have got me back here, are 
you content with me ?” 

I wrung his hand: in my confusion it 
was the broadest acknowledgment I 
could make. 

I tried to say something to Hohenfels: 
“There is a good moon on the ruins, old 
pal. I'd like to go up and sit there a 
while with you.” 

“You rheumatic infant!’ said the 
baron, but he was touched too. ‘You 
must go to bed. The next chamber is 
engaged for you, you see. It is rather 
more comfortable than this: I have set 
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the keys so that I can lock you up from 
the outside, and I am going to fasten 
youin. You are capable of running off 
from us again.” 

I slept as on swan’s-down, and awaken- 
ed to find myself in 
the shadow of the 
Myrtle Mountain, with 
Charles unrolling a 
napkin to wait on me 
in the breakfast-ypom, 
and my name on the 
inn-register next to the 
names of my oldest 
friends. 

Sylvester awaited us 
in the adjoining room, 
where a little private 
table was laid. Charles 
relieved my wants with 
importunate compas- 
' sion and waited on the 
others with much 
friendly interest. 

Although I have 
long recorded my lik- 
ing for public dinner- 
tables, where so many 
gentle things can be 
said without being 
overheard, yet I ap- 
proved this time the 
~~ ==. confidential form of 

hee the meal. We had so 

much to say to each 

other! The private table, however, 

proved to be an arrangement of Berk- 

ley’s. He did not choose to drink his 

whey along with the holiday clerk and 
the commercial gent. 

The event of the repast was a letter 
from Josephine. It said, in so many 
words (addressed to Hohenfels), that 
Monsieur being certainly lost, she was 
going to look out for another situation ; 
the solitude was unbearable; she was 
tired of acting as cook in the service of 
Argus and the two tabbies. I read the 
assurance of my loss in a loud voice to 
the others. For some reason or other, 
it gave mea fit of home-sickness. From 
the post-mark of Marly emanated a pow- 
erful influence over my spirits. I was 
conscious of an overwhelming desire to 
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see my garden, with its pumpkin vines 
and Lima beans, its little rows of sweet 
Indian corn, and the other contrivances 
with which, in opposition to Laboulaye, 
I had created an Amérique en Paris. 1 
wanted to fondle my dog, and I wanted 
to baste my cook. Of these desires I 
made a confidant 
of Hohenfels, 
proposing to him 
to fall into re- 
treating order 
forthwith. 

“Only last 
night you wanted 
to revisit the cas- 
tle. You need 
not bring me so 
far to drive me 
straight back 
again. As for 
your cook, con- 
sole yourself: I 
gave her news of 
your health ina 
letter mailed last 
night.” 

The baron, 
with his shackling, ungainly limbs, his 
enormous silken tassel of hair, has not 
improved in looks with age. A pair of 
deep crescent-shaped furrows have par- 
tially replaced his old smile, and his 
forehead is ruled like a country school- 
master’s copy-book for the inscriptions 
of Time. But the soft iris of his light- 
blue eye the years have not been able to 
wrinkle ; and out of that mild azure, of a 
color eternally young, he gave me a look 
of exceeding friendliness as he cheered 
me up: it was not for my cook he con- 
soled me. 

“Tam willing enough to see the ruins,” 
I said, ashamed. ‘I only fear, if we go 
over the old spots again, that we shall 
take root here.” 

We beguiled Berkley by promising to 
drop him at the. Molkenkur, his dairy of 
whey and buttermilk. It was in a grange 
so named, on the top of a hill, that Syl- 
vester undertook to acquire the diplo- 
matist’s calmness by infusion and imbi- 
bition. From the plateau we lowered 
our eyes, and out of the midst of the 
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lower part of the mountain, between 
Wolfsbrunnen and the Molkenkur, a 
magical apparition surged up before our 
sight in the dazzling morning sunshine. 
A city of marble rests there as though 
it eternally heard the trump of a material 
resurrection. Columns and arches rise 


THE GREAT TUN OF HEIDELBERG. 


out of earthy graves. Men of stone, its 
only inhabitants—some of whom hold 
swords in their hands, while others are 
supine and vanquished in dusty moats— 
seem to keep up eternally some terrific 
battle. Immense piles of ruin deform 
the earth. - Palaces rise around in maj- 
esty and seeming strength, but through 
their huge windows you see peeping the 
foliage of lusty trees. Ivies, like the 
snakes of Laocoén, roll up from the feet 
of the sturdy pillars, and bite again and 
again into the cracks and fissures of the 
stone. As Herculaneum lies fixed and 
mocked in its security of lava, so lie 
these buildings mocked with the cohesion 
of their own mortar and ironically ce- 
mented with their ruin. 

“Heidelberga deleta,” said Berkley the 
statesman in a low voice, repeating the 
sinister brace of words furnished by 
Boileau to serve as inscription on the 
medal struck in honor of Louis XIV., 
the destroyer of Heidelberg. 

“Nay, I cannot think its life is com- 
pletely trampled out,” said Hohenfels. 
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“Some intelligence of its past purpose 
and splendor must remain, to give it a 
ghostly animation. Do you suppose 
these stones do not excite themselves, 
on quiet nights, by performing again the 
echoes of revel and pomp they knew of 
yore? Do you believe yonder stairs, 
plying up in spirals to the clouds, do not 
lead anywhere, or are not pressed by 








phantom feet? There is a voice in the 
Past, gentlemen, for him who can hear it: 
Prophetic sounds and loud arise for ever 
From this, and from all Ruin, to the wise !’" 
For my part, I recited one of Goethe’s 
little poems, that one composed by him 
when sailing down the Rhine in com- 
pany with Lavater and Basedow, and 
when, as we may fancy, he was suddenly 


THE HERO. 


struck by the contrast between some 
gray tower on the cliffs above and the 
floating life beneath : 


He stands upon the turret high, 
The Hero’s noble wraith, 
And to the skiff that passeth by, 
‘* Fair speed the voyage!”’ he saith. 


“ Behold, these sinews were so strong, 
This heart so stout and wild, 

Such pith did to these bones belong, 
So high the board was piled. 


** One half my life I stormed away, 
One half in rest I drew—’’ 





At that word of “rest’’ I looked at Ho- 
henfels, and paused: he concluded the 
poem in his silver voice with a gentle- 
ness that turned its menace into a ben- 
ison, and looking kindly straight at me: 
“*And thou, thou mortal of a day, 
Thy mortal path pursue !”’ 
Sylvester then, as his contribution to the 
literature of Heidelberg, furnished one of 


| his neat and succinct little histories, re- 
| suming in a few words the past career of 


the stones that lay mute around us. 
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Louis the Débonnaire, is haunted by the 
devil, they say, since the doings in it 
of a certain Leonora of Liitzelstein; but 
from this ill-omened edifice we heard 


In the place now occupied by Heidel- 
berg Castle the Romans had already 
constructed a fortress of a square plan. 
After the fall of the Empire the design 





was respected, so far as the form went, 
by the Franks in the first 
place, and then by Conrad 
of Hohenstaufen, who began 
to give it the appearance of 
a palace. Conrad’s old 
mauer was reconstructed in 
the close of the fourteenth 
and beginning of the fif- 
teenth centuries by Robert I. 
and Robert II., who added 
numerous parts to the build- 
ing. The succeeding elec- 
tors rivaled each other in 
adding graces and beauties. 

to the building. Frederick I., called the 
Victorious, and Louis the Peaceful, or- 
namented it with towers and terraces; 
Frederick IV. erected a superb construc- 
tion, whose remains prove its former 
grandeur; his son, Frederick V., king 
of Bohemia, built a second close by, 
calling it the English Palace, to recall 
the fact that his wife Elizabeth was 
daughter of James I. of England. In 
his unfortunate reign Heidelberg fell 
into the Bavarian hands, and its great 
Palatinate library was carried to Rome. 
Other palaces were added by successive 
princes, but the crowning glory was that 
marvel of architecture which was con- 
tributed by Otto Henry in the middle of 
the sixteenth century. The cluster of 
palaces had well earned its splendid 
name of the German Alhambra when, 
from 1674 to 1693, all the scourges of 
war fell upon the Palatinate. Of its 
palace there remained only that which 
the miner and sapper, the cannon and 
the torch, were unable to destroy. 

But Louis XIV. did not sufficiently 
destroy the palace of Heidelberg. Its 
majesty has grown by what he did, and 
Versailles does not offer half the solemn 
beauty of this its murdered rival. 

Sylvester continued his explanations 
as a resident and habitué. The castle 
in its present state has resident officers 
and guardians of both sexes. The Tow- 


er of Rupert, dating from the time of 








the sounds of a piano: other habitable 





THE JESTER. 


portions are occupied by commonplace 
modern tenants. While Berkley was 
relating the history of Leonora, we ob- 
served a woman passing along an arch- 
ed gallery with a plate of sauerkraut— 
surely an honest and healthy sign of 
life ; another tower near by, half crum- 
bled away, showed windows with good 
tight modern sashes; and while the 
screech-owl and adder were making the 
most of the ruined portion, a canary in 
a cage mocked the devastation with sub- 
lime impudence, singing as he swung 
over Heidelberg from a Gothic balcony. 

We examined the buildings of the old 
castle in detail—the towers, rather, for 
in this ruin every separate portion is so 
called, and even the library is a tower. 
We inspected the terrace, with its fresh 
gardens in the pomp of spring-time, and 
we looked down on the roofs of the 
modern town. Wherever we went I 
fancied something was wanting. 

Suddenly I asked myself if something 
was not de trop? 

My eye fell upon Berkley, who was 
demonstrating a Roman coin in the mu- 
seum with insufferable zeal and erudi- 
tion. I glanced at my dear Hohenfels, 
and fancied that his thoughts were the 
like of mine. T7%zs, in fact, was not our 
Heidelberg, the Heidelberg of our Lang 
Syne, the Heidelberg of our memories 
and of our passion. How could we pos- 
sibly fall into the old tone, how discuss 
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Hans Sachs or the Minnelays, before this 
frigid perfection, this person with opin- 
ions all made up and squared by rule, 
this perennial Prize Scholar fed on whey ? 
We formed between ourselves a politi- 
cal party in opposition to Berkley. We 
spoke to each other with our eyes behind 
his back: we telegraphed over his shoul- 
ders or through his elbows. It is true 
that Sylvester bore 
the name of one 
of my best friends, 
a man who stood 
by me and cheer- 
ed me nobly in a 
period of ridicu- 
lous trial; and the 
younger Berkley, 
for his own part, 
had overwhelmed 
me with civilities 
_. and _ obligations. 
~ I could not help 
it: the moment he 
presented himself, 
in complete armor 
of white kid gloves 
. and insipid erudi- 
tion, at the scene 
GUARDIAN oF THE ceLtar, Of my old fond 
confidences with 
Hohenfels, he became an enemy. I 
would not have offended him for the 
world, yet he was a mortal offence to 
me. 

There was nothing for it but bravado. 
We must drain Berkley to the dregs. 
“T suppose we cannot escape from it,” I 
said: “let us go and see the great tun. 
The guide-book will never forgive us if 
we don’t.” 

““Yes,”’ said Hohenfels, “let us beard 
the lion of Heidelberg. Let us see the 
great tun.” 

In this kind of desperation we paid 
homage to the coopers’ marvel. We 
approached an angle formed by the pal- 
aces of Frederick IV. and Frederick V., 
and descended into the electoral cellars. 
I am not sure that in all our residence 
at Heidelberg, Hohenfels or I had ever 
visited the tun; but as a piece of acted 
derision to Berkley we both enthusiastic- 
ally agreed to see the corpulent wonder. 
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In place of one astonishment, we had 
three. 

Compared with the wine-tun of com- 
merce, the smallest of the three tuns at 
Heidelberg is a giant, but by the side 
of the other two, it seems like a little 
anchovy-keg or mackerel-tub. The true 
monarch, the master-tun of Heidelberg, 
reposes in grand honor amongst the tra- 
ditions of the German people. The 
vine-growers of the Palatinate, to fulfill 
their title, were obliged to fill it every 
year; but it had to submit to the fate of 
the castle: the castle was burnt up, the 
tun was drowned out. The revenge of 
all the enemies of Germany, the revenge 
of the French, the Bavarians, the Im- 
perialists, Barbarossa, Turenne and Mé- 
lac, had to come by turns and slake its 
thirst at this symbolical, this eucharistic 
wine-vessel. They broke the vase after 
having let flow the contents. His ene- 
mies’ backs once seen in retreat, the 
noble elector would cause the tun to be 
reconstructed, and always in augmented 
proportions. The astonishment of the 
world was increased, but so was the tax 
of the vine-growers. The curious may 
see accordingly, to-day, the most enor- 
mous cask which it has yet entered into 
the mind of a cooper to construct: if 
his ambition should increase by but one 
degree, he would be no longer a cooper, 
but a shipbuilder. 

Indeed, the tun resembles nothing so 
much asa Dutch brig seated on the stocks. 
Reposing its majestic belly on a series of 
solid supports, it sits like an Ark of Jol- 
lity, its prow and poop, so to speak, both 
decorated with figure-heads and coats- 
of-arms, and a lusty Bacchus seeming to 
bestride the hoops in a bower of sculp- 
tured vines. A double stairway leads 
up on deck, where, in a lucky season, a 
ball has been given in honor of the vin- 
tage, and the elector has danced with the 
fairest women of his court. 

This mastodon of the cellarage, built 
in 1751 by Engler, engineer-cooper, as 
he was proudly called, of the elector 
Charles Theodore, has been three times 
filled completely. If the crop were but 
middling, the good prince deigned to re- 
duce the levy to the contents of his mid- 
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dle tun; if it failed entirely, he conde- | world, he thought, was the tun, and he 
scended to accept the fill of the smallest | chose for his nearest friend Engler, the 
hogshead, called the Virgin’s, which only | engineer- cooper. He brought in the 
held thirty thousand bottles. most accurate news of the grape -har- 

In the same cellar, besides the three | vests. “Is the yield large, Perkeo?” 
tuns, we saw the statue of Perkeo the | “ Disgraceful: hardly the middle tun!” 
jester, buried by desire with his mouth | or, “Perfect ruin: only the Virgin this 
under the spigot of the largest cask. It | year!’ By these symbols he announced 
is a kind of doll, or imitation, with a | to the elector the misfortunes of his 
frame of wood, a coat of silk, with tow | peasantry, and to the greedy court- 
wig and short breeches, a wooden cane | treasurer the prospects of his taxes. 
in the hand which is #o¢ an imitation. Lest the vicissitudes of the vineyards 

Clement Perkeo, the buffoon of Charles | should affect his spirits (and the good 
Theodore, in addition to the ordinary ha- | spirits of a jester are his capital), he 
bits of his kind, such as fishing off the | was allowanced with eighteen bottles 
general-in-chief’s wig with hook and | of Markgrafter wine per day. His only 
line, withdrawing the chair from the cor- | wish on dying was to be buried with his 
pulent prime minister, and the like, had | lips under the grand faucet, doubtless 
an enthusiastic addiction to wine. The | hoping, even in death, to render the tun 
finest building and eighth wonder of the | his tributary. The elector directed his 
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THE SHUTTLECOCK. 


protesting that he knew the gentleman 
cellar: thus we see it, made of coopers’ | too slightly to estimate his character, 
and caulkers’ materials, wood and tow. | and again asked me for the full confes- 
At the conclusion of our visit to the | sion of my long error. 

ruins we were resting, my dearest friend That history, which I had recounted 
and I, in the largest chamber of our suite | to customs-officers and cab-drivers, to 
at the Prince Charles hotel. Berkley | Francine and to Fortnoye, and which 
was off for his whey, and I thought the | had rolled up like a snowball even as I 
moment had come at last for Ulrich von | was singing the cantos of my own Odys- 
Lichtenstein and Walther von der Vogel- | sey, I gave to Hohenfels in full: I did 
weide. But Hohenfels asked me for a | not omit the loss of an umbrella or the 
full, methodical account of all my wan- | purchase of a hat. 

derings. I next tried to induce him to Hohenfels made his comment: “It 
speak of his new acquaintance, Mr. Berk- | seems to me that if your friend Berkley 
ley, having myself a determined habit | has made himself a living churn for di- 
of discussing the last thing that has got | gesting buttermilk and whey, you have 
into my head, and being willing to make | done even more to lose your independ- 
common cause with the baron in exe- | enceasaman. You have lost your cen- 
crating the diplomatist. But Hohenfels, | tre of gravity. You have become a mere 
whatever language his eyes might have ' shuttlecock between Accident and Ca- 
spoken in allusion to Berkley, would not | price.” EDWARD STRAHAN. 


image to be prepared as guardian of the 





| 
| 
speak in his absence with any expression | [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
but a guarded chivalry and courtesy, | 
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ALMEH. (FAC-SIMILE OF THE ORIGINAL ETCHING BY J. L. GEROME.) 


HE camels of state provided by the 
khedive expressly for Géré6me were 
awaiting him and his,party at Suez to 
continue tye gxctrsion through the burn- 
ing deserts and wadys of Arabia Petrea. 
One member of the artist-band, attacked 
by painful symptoms of sunstroke at 
Senures, was longing to get back to Cai- 
ro and to the possibility of seeing a good 
doctor in that capital. The allotted days 
of the journey were passing. Yet Gé- 
réme and his feltow-painters, infatuated 
with the beautiful oasis of Faium, con- 
tinued to explore its canals and exam- 





ine its little towns as long as they could 
find the least excuse for so doing. It 
seemed to them like a page of pure Bible 
life fastened down upon the desert; and 
they hesitated with luxurious reluctance 
to cross the Nile and face the robber- 
infested wilderness of the Red Sea. A 
rencounter almost worth a sunstroke to 
meet was the lucky chance of the travel- 
ers at Senures. 

Here for the -first time they found the 
primitive, unsophisticated dancing-girls 
of the East. The circumstances and the 
company amongst which they met them 
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supplied the most piquant relief, and the 
whole performance remains imprinted on 
the minds of Géréme and his friends as 
the perfection of impromptu farce. 

The primitive almeh whom Géréme 
represents in his etching is very different 
from the spoiled, cosmopolitan dancing- 
girls, contaminated with a hundred tricks 
learned from European travelers, who 
cheapen their exhibitions to the taste of 
staring Cockneys in Cairo. This is a 
Muse of the wilderness. Sullen and 
passionate by turns, she traces her plas- 
tic statuary for the eyes of rude men of 
the desert, swart Nubians, simple con- 
noisseurs from the cradle of the Nile. 
The negroid features, the heavy festoons 
into which she plaits her tresses, the 
sculptural way in which she can throw 
a drapery over her head, the rude coins 
she decks herself with—so different from 
the half-crowns and shillings with which 
the Cairo beauty is proud to bedizen her- 
self—all seem strange, picturesque, re- 
mote, peculiar. Her head, scrupulously 
imitated in our engraving, is one of the 
very few studies in aquafortis which Gé- 
réme has ever given to the public. It 
attracted the attention, before he died, 
of Théophile Gautier, ever on the look- 
out for something bizarre and savage as 
astimulus to his jaded appetite. Having 
found the etching in an exhibition ar- 
ranged for the profit of unfortunate art- 
ists, Gautier, in his own strenuous lan- 
guage, raved of the ‘eyes half shut, and 
as if blinded by the sun,” the “heavy 
lips, liberal divan on which to lay a kiss,” 
and the “cheeks polished like those of 
images in basalt.” The simple strength 
of the execution, too, was much to his 
taste. ‘All these traits are indicated,” 
he remarked, “with a few strokes of a 
swift, assured needle, which expresses 
more facts than all the patient toiling of 
the burin. It is a rough sketch on cop- 
perplate, quite as valuable as an original 
pencil-drawing: the biting of the aqua- 
fortis has nowise changed its character.”’ 
Indeed, Géréme, granting to him his pro- 
nounced love for forms in repose, is an 
unequaled draughtsman, expressing with 
a light scatter of strokes a texture, a 





“Go to the crayon-drawings by Raphael 
in the Louvre,” he will sometimes say, 
“and see what directness of expression ! 
With the simplest and readiest curves he 
defines a bony articulation, the round 
hardness of an acting muscle or the 
swinging line of a relaxed one. Having 
the secrets of anatomy by heart, Raph- 
ael knows instantly whether there is soft 
flesh or hard bone under a piece of skin, 
and in the most definite way tries to find 
a stroke that will express at once the de- 
sired texture. There is no rubbing the 
drawing over to an even state of grit or 
wool: everywhere is tendon, skin or 
bone, defined in the plainest language.” 
His own strokes and hatchings are much 
less inventive and varied than Raphael’s, 
but they search in a similar way for the 
plain carriage of some truth, and, as his 
industrial motto seems to be dla dies 
sine lined, so is the lesson of his pencil 
Nulla linea sine animé. —Of all which 
practice and theory the head we refer to 
is a good example, not easily obtained 
otherwhere than in our pages. 

Hasne, with her fine braids intermin- 
gled with threads of gold, with her eyes 
cast down to hide their liquid brightness, 
with her pendent coins and sweeping blue 
draperies, was the heroine of a féte which 
Géréme saw fit to give at Senures in hon- 
or of the civic authorities. Our expedi- 
tion, when approaching provincial towns, 
found it necessary to put on a good deal 
of state and to assume an almost pleni- 
potentiary importance. Thus, when the 
ditch-threaded fields and ruined tombs 
of Senures were reached, the tents were 
ostentatiously spread in an eligible spot, 
and the flag of France was allowed to 
unroll its colors to the respectful African 
breeze. These preliminaries arranged, 
the painters, their beasts hung about with 
glittering ornaments in the taste of the 
country, went solemnly to pay their re- 
gards to the sheikh. Arrived at the 
mayor's office of Senures, a young Arab 
in gorgeous raiment came forth to ap- 
prise the visitors that his sheikh, although 
aware of the illustrious strangers’ ap- 
proach, was obliged, together with his 
municipal council, to forego the pleasure 


complexion or an arrested movement. | of receiving them. Reasons of the last 
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importance compelled this civic action. | under the shadow of the French flag, 
On the next day, however, the ediles | their profoundest homage. 

would hasten to present to the strangers, Not undelighted with this response, the 
on the thresholds of their own tents and | Frenchmen withdrew; but, while the 
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VIEW OF THE MONASTERY ON MOUNT SINAI. 





elder and more serious members of the | among a crowd of well-dressed and 
troop prepared to regain their tents, the | courteous Arabs. The evening was spent 
younger artists, willing to ride somewhere | over lessons in the softest Lalla-Rookh 
after the trouble of being mounted, de- | phrases at the feet of these princesses, 
sired their dragoman to take them to the | care being taken to sit out the well-dress- 
dancers’ quarter. There was Hasne, with | ed Arabs, who retired salaaming. 

a dozen of her friends, drinking araki | Next day, for the reception of the 
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sheikh, a feast of splendor was arranged, | 
ably combining the revels of Cleopatra | 


with the discretions of Mabille. Paper 
lanterns were strung up in the largest 
tent, the chests and trunks were disposed 
like tiers and orchestra-seats in a theatre, 
a carpet folded in two made the imperial 
box allotted to Géréme and his staff, and 
the dragoman rolled a bran-new kufi 
round his skull-cap. The city council 
arrived in state: it was the very group 
of civil Arab gentlemen who had been 
surprised overnight in the courts of the 
dancing-women, and whom reasons of 
the highest municipal importance had 
kept from being at home to receive their 
visitors ! 

The 227 admirari of Eastern charac- 
ter prevented these statesmen from being 
any way embarrassed as they met the 
amazed recognition of one after another 
of the French youths. Shirking a cere- 
monial observance in order to keep ap- 
pointments made with dancing-girls, and 
then being surprised in the act of drop- 
ping the national pocket handkerchief 
at the feet of these enchantresses, ap- 
peared to them the simplest thing in the 
world. So far from being abashed at 
having been seen in the exercise of their 
austere functions, the council met their 
European acquaintance with the air of 
congratulating them on the way in which 
the friendship had been formed, and they 
greeted with lofty Eastern languor the 
entrance of that charming Hasne with 
whom they had so frankly unbent the 
night before. 

Hasne swept in, a surprising spectacle. 
Having been summoned to add to the 
pleasures of the entertainment by a 
display of her art, she had dressed for 
the part with a sense of its importance, 
and presented an aspect worthy of inter- 
national criticism. She was draped in a 
long blue robe bestarred with patines of 
bright gold: this was caught up at the 
girdle by fringes of embroidered silk in 
a style of the wildest innocence—or bra- 
vado. Her head was artistically wrap- 
ped in a yellow cloth, which formed the 
strangest of coiffures, combined as it was 
with innumerable slender tresses falling 
from under it to the shoulder, some of 





them caught together on the forehead 
with imperceptible clasps of gold. 

The metallic clamor of all her netted 
coins and pendants, the harsh cries with 
which she preluded her first steps, and 
the awful bray of her barbaric accom- 
panists, gave something of a diabolic 
cast to the comedy. The travelers had 
never felt so far from home. At the first 
accords of the two-stringed viol with the 
darabuka, or earthen kettledrum, Hasne 
planted herself all at once in the middle 
of the tent. Nailed to her place by the 
feet, the dancer seemed to suffer, in her 
body, like a thrill of passion, the vibra- 
tions proceeding from the instruments 
Waves of motion rolled down the mus- 
cles of all her supple form from the neck 
to the ankles. As the music, from its 
first slow cadences, became brisker, the 
gestures of the dancer, her contortions 
and the convulsive movements of her 
limbs took on a more feverish and sav- 
age character. Raising her heavy lids, 
the velvet blackness of her eyes seemed 
suddenly furnished with vivid lightnings, 
for the strangest sparks shot from them 
during the unintermitted shocks of the 
movement. Not only did the muscles 
of the torso and the limbs seem now one 
convulsive, complaining mass of love- 
tormented motion, but the flexible hips 
were made to move with incredible sup- 
pleness, and the soft bare feet, though 
never detached from the ground, were 
seen to be treading a measure by sym- 
pathetic movements of all the bones and 
of the arch of the insteps. Arrived at 
the climax of this rhythmic drama, the 
dancer sank shudderingly to her knees, 
and then executed kneeling a new series 
of figures, more strange, suggestive and 
picturesque than the first. Hasne had 
certainly the most faultless natural grace 
in seeming to undergo these nervous 
possessions: with the instinct of the true 
artist she controlled every movement 
even when seemingly most abandoned 
to an irresistible convulsion, and never 
once betrayed the angularity of weak- 
ness and imperfection. For more than 
an hour she varied her unearthly postures 
with the limpid softness of a water-ser- 
pent joined to the grace of a gazelle. 
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Apparently on this occasion inspired by 
the Africo- European expansion of her 
little world, by the promise of double 
bakshish and by the official assistance 
of the mayor and his suite, Hasne sur- 


we 


guests a compressed mass of humanity, 
formed from the servants of the caravan 
and the friends of the musicians, was 
sweating and grilling, presenting a hun- 
dred vignettes of wild Arab character 
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passed herself. The raptures of the na- 
tive audience seemed to indicate some 
performance beyond the common. Or- 
anges, sweetmeats, money and araki 
were poured at her feet. 


Behind the 





| surprised in its sincerest expression. Two 
camel-drivers in Géréme’s service, en- 
tirely given over to the enjoyment of 
their senses, formed a group fit to illus- 
i trate the Arabian Nights. Both were 
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one-eyed, and both blind of the same 
side. Whether or no sympathy had 
brought them together, they were perch- 
ed side by side, and were loudly express- 
ing the effects of drink and beatitude ; 
but when Hasne, falling on the carpet 
like a wounded tigress, stretched and 
contorted her limbs with expiring efforts, 
they could contain themselves no longer. 
One driver suddenly seized in both his 
hands the head of the other, and shook 
it violently to the music with actual 
howls of delight: the other, while his 
head was thus used to beat time like a 
baton, yielded himself to the treatment 
with the most expressive spasms of pleas- 
ure. At length, just as the head, shaken 
more violently every minute, seemed 
about to be plucked quite off and hurled 
to the dancer like a rose, the two tur- 
bans, after tilting over the ear, unrolled 
themselves and fell into ruin, showing 
the mysterious tuft called “the Moham- 
med ”’—the crown which the true Moslem 
is forbidden to expose, and by which he 
will be lifted into Paradise. Schehere- 
zade herself would have been glad to 
introduce into her: repertory these two 
irresistible figures, with their parallel 
blindness, with the scarlet immodesty of 
their hot shaved heads, with their em- 
braces, their raptures and their tipsiness. 
The others, expressing themselves in their 
several ways, were hardly less pleased. 
Hasne, contorted in a kind of spiral with 
her oranges at her feet, presented the 
superficial semblance of a cornucopia, 
or horn of plenty. 

Lenoir, in a spirit of mischievous curi- 
osity, approached her with a little neck- 
scarf, worth thirteen sous at home, such 
2s the country-girls wear around their 
nut-brown necks on Sundays. At this 
temptation, Hasne very suddenly drop- 
ped her vé/e of possessed Pythoness. 
Lenoir commencing to show the treasure 
by inches, she snatched it like a monkey, 
took possession of it, applied it to her 
neck, then over her head, and seemed 


about to flee lest it should be taken from | 


her. When made to understand that 


the gaud was to be given her as bak- 
shish, she approached her benefactor 


with convulsions of contentment that 
Vor. XITI.—34 : 
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resembled epilepsy, and for a while Le- 
noir seemed less likely to be thanked 
than bitten: floods of words escaped her, 
harsh, piercing and discordant. The 
dragoman gave up the task of translating 
her grateful Orientalisms, and Lenoir was 
obliged to retire with half his meed of 
thanks ungrasped by his understanding. 

More successful in his lingual transac- 
tions with the sheikh was Géréme, the 
Co-lo-nel of the party and chief Amphit- 
ryon of the feast. It is one of the bizarre 
accidents of M. Géréme’s education that 
while ignorant, as all Frenchmen are, 
of the most widely-spoken of European 
tongues, and constrained to respond with 
“ Hélas! non,” to the first question put by 
every hopeful American visitor whether 
he speaks English, this conversationalist, 
so one-sided in his own studio, has but 
to go to the ends of the earth to find 
himself in easy communication with the 
people. Géréme speaks Arabic like a 
native. His adieus with the lord mayor 
of Senures were performed, then, with 
much grace, at becoming length, in suit- 
ably extravagant metaphors and with 
endless repetition. The esteem of the 
municipality was gained securely. The 
burgomasters retired. Hasne, for her 
part, made a much more popular and 
sensational exit than they, and rode roy- 
ally off on Géréme’s biggest donkey, 
followed by the acclaims of all, from 
masters to lowest servants. 

Next morning at five a fire-cracker 
cackling was heard outside the tents, and 
there was Hasne, accompanied by a vo- 
ciferous chorus of friends and compan- 
ions. She explained that upon the rising 
of the sun she had experienced a desire 
to see her friends again. Hasne was 
quieted with a little coffee: a rather bril- 
liant matinée reception was achieved to 
the constant tune of “Ya kulum habibi 
kebir.” The morning call would have 
been an unshadowed success had it not 
been for Hasne’s unprincipled seduction 
of Jules. 

_ Jules was a wooden-headed jumping- 
| jack, which Lenoir, as the baby of the 
| troop, had claimed the privilege of bring- 
_ ing from home, with the vow of showing 
' him every famous sight from France to 
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Persia. This hopeless little imbecile, 
usually suspended by an elastic to the 
neck of his patron’s donkey, had regard- 
ed the wonders of travel with unmoved 
vacuity, had gazed from the summit of 


attached him to her ears and her fore- 
head, and uttered sharp shrieks of joy. 
In the afternoon Lenoir made a color- 
study. Night came: Hasne and Jules 
had eloped. 

The efforts and emotions attendant on 
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the Pyramids upon the French camp as 
stoically as the forty centuries themselves, 
and had been a perpetual solace to his 
protector by the consistency and obdu- 
racy of his dullness. Hasne saw him, 
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giving and composing the feast were now 
followed by sensations still more dra- 
matic, as the painter and his friends, 
threading the populace of actresses in 
their dens, undertook to bring to light 
the mystery. Their new but close rela- 
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tions with the municipality were not un- 
needed in obtaining a separation of body, 
bed and board between this impression- 
able lady and her last alliance. Hasne 
lingered fondly around the camp for 
many days, and the only way by which 
the painters could obtain the privacy 
necessary for their studies was in fright- 
ening the damsel almost sick by photo- 
graphing her. Lenoir, consoled at the 
return of Jules, betook himself industri- 
ously to painting water-carriers and 
washing-women. One day, returning to 
camp, he saw a hideous “spectacle ser- 
pent,” or zaja, lying in the middle of 
the road engaged with its digestion after 
a hearty meal of chicken, and apparent- 
ly waiting for its doctor. The creature, 
having swollen around its prey like a 
leech, was almost unable to stir, and 
presented the figure of a monstrous frog 
with the rudiment of a tail. It was kill- 
ed by the Arabs, its head literally whip- 
ped off with a switch, and the striped 
skin offered to the traveler. The golden 
ure@us, the emblem worn on the forehead 
in so many Egyptian statues, is nothing 
else than a representation of this serpent, 
taken at its most dyspeptic or fully-gorged 
moment. ; 
Meantime, the visitation of sunstroke 
upon a cherished member of the party 
cast a gloom upon the whole band, and 
preparations were made for accompany- 
ing the invalid back to Cairo. ‘Indeed, 
the further tracing up of the Nile was 
not a part of their plan: they proposed, 
returning by Medinet and Cairo, to push 
on to Suez, Akabah and the mysterious 
wilderness beyond. The final luncheon 
at Senures was embellished by the pres- 
ence of Hasne, who manifested a touch- 
ing sensibility at the thought of a sepa- 
ration. To try her with a new test, the 
Hercules of the expedition produced his 
celebrated buckskin gloves, adapted to 
the measure of a pair of hands that 
could have strangled a great many zajas 
or uveuses. The little paws of the dancer 
were quite lost. in the great reddish-color- 
ed gauntlets, but the joy of Hasne was 
indescribable. She walked from tent to 
tent shrieking with happiness, and show- 
ing her small fists and enormous shields 








to every one. To reobtain the gloves it 
was necessary to have recourse to the 
Fabulist or longbow-puller of the caravan, 
who assured her that the buckskins were 
accursed and would bring ill-luck. Bak- 
shish, the universal healer of wounded 
hearts here below, consoled this suscep- 
tible female, and she saw the caravan 
start for Cairo with a good grace. 

The attentions and repose obtainable 
at the metropolis had a happy effect upon 
the invalid, who was soon able to ac- 
company his fellows in the further ex- 
plorations they chose to make among 
the streets and mosques of Cairo. Each 
painter, as he watched the incessant 
crowd and caught the varying silhouette 
of the groups of domes, wished that he 
had months to give for every day allot- 
ted to Cairo. But the East is compassed 
now-a-days at railroad speed, and it was 
the railway that hurried them off one 
brilliant morning to Suez in modern first- 
class carriages intended to hold six per- 
sons, but into which eight were packed 
lest they should feel cold. 

The desert separating Suez from Cairo 
was formerly a real bugbear and very 
toilsome to cross, the camels sinking in 
the slippery sand to their knees. This 
sand is a white impalpable dust yielding 
to every wind, so that the domed hills of 
to-day give place to-morrow to an ab- 
solute plain. The color of the powder is 
the color of treachery : it varies with the 
wind and with the time of day. At early 
dawn the sands are rose-colored, with 
violet shadows ; sometimes at noon they 
are a plain of untinted snow; in the 
short period of twilight, reflecting like 
metal plates the burning tones of the sun 
at his setting, the mountains of snow 
sometimes seem turned to mountains of 
fire. 

Our travelers found Suez full of pas- 
sengers making the transit to or from In- 
dia. The English hotel was overflow- 
ed, and, after obtaining the use of the 
saloon for bed-room, the painters dis- 
covered a dozen Britons snoring in cho- 
rus even in that retreat. The English- 
men were not very polite on being dis- 
turbed from their dreams; and their ill 
grace aroused the most reprehensible 
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feelings of revenge in the Gallic bosom. 
The sleepers were quickly awakened to 
the fullest extent by finding the gas turn- 
ed on and burning. at full head, while a 
group of fantastic beings in nightcaps 
and airy robes, sitting under white um- 
brellas with color-boxes in their laps, 
were making sketches of the rows of 
English boots, and all the while loudly 
discussing the eternal and glorious prin- 
ciples of art. Nor were the young men 
content with this mild victimization. 
Having given strict orders to the boot- 
black, they set at the door a single boot 
out of every English pair, the majority 
of which were of crude yellow leather: 
when these came back, all ebon and 
varnish, they were silently placed among 
their original mates, but not until the 
authors of the jest were far on their way. 

The superb blooded dromedaries which 
henceforth bore the party on their way 
were the special and graceful: loan of the 
khedive. This gentleman, whom pro- 
longed residence at Paris has made a 
perfect European at will, was as well 
aware of Géréme’s reputation and intel- 
lectual rank as any Frenchman of the 
boulevards. Nine immensely tall beasts, 
with mountains on their backs and no 
end of legs, did up their joints into com- 
pressed kneeling postures as the artists 
mounted, and shot up to a fearful alti- 
tude the moment they felt their loads in 
place. These quadrupedal giants were 
an appropriate offering from the viceroy’s 
own stable to the painter who had done 
so much to make Egypt famous and 
bring its glories of landscape or history 
visibly before the eye of the world. Gé- 
réme and the Doctor and the Naturalist 
mounted with such grace and dignity as 
they could command. When it came 
to the turn of young Lenoir, he found 
that the most colossal of the nine had 
beén derisively allotted to him. Now, 
Lenoir is not in his own person an 
overgrown man: already at Medinet, 
when the damsel of the large slippers 
offered him drink from her urn, it oc- 
curred to him that he could not play a 
very good Eliezer, so far as profile went, 
to her Rebekah. He is in fact construct- 
ed rather on the pattern allotted to Mr. 
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Harry Foker by the author of Pendennis, 


having a dark skin, short legs and an 


incorrigible grimace. He stodd up by 
his camel a moment, measuring his 
length against its endless legs: then, as 
the brute knelt, after a brief space of 
serious meditation he recommended his 
soul, and immediately staggered up with 
the rising animal to a height superior to 
that of anything in the caravan—a pre- 
eminence which he guarded proudly for 
the rest of the expedition. 

The wilderness life of the party, under 
the active dragomanship of Yussef Mus- 
sali the Syrian, soon became a triumph 
of organization. The commissariat was 
supplied with the usual preserved meats 
and an unusual assortment of choice 
wines. The Jersonnel of the artist- 
troop had by this time, on that prin- 
ciple of natural selection which has ar- 
ranged the solar system, gravitated into 
a certain rank. Géréme and a given 
contingent of his friends formed the se- 
rious group. One of the pair of smaller 
tents was allotted to himself and closest 
comrades, and ran up the national tri- 
color whenever it camped: the other was 
for the rest of the “serious.” Of the three 
large tents, one was the club-room and 
dormitory of the spirits unblessed with 
quiet, the sons of Belial who loved to 
dance all night round a table: this un- 
hallowed precinct was, unhappily for the 
interests of a quiet theory of existence, the 
popular one. Every night the “serious” 
philosophers came to the door and beg- 
ged to be admitted, but Lenoir always ex- 
acted a dear payment for this entrance. 
The five tents with their furniture, borne 
upon a total of twenty-seven camels and 
dromedaries, formed a train of very re- 
spectable magnitude. 

The Red Sea, as seen on the map, 
puts up two long arms at the top, much 
like the horns of a snail. At the ex- 
tremity of one horn is the town of Suez: 
the corresponding town garnishing the 
other horn is Akabah. The land clip- 
ped between the two horns is a moun- 
tainous, irreclaimable wilderness, full of 
cafions or wadys, forming a sort of pe- 
ninsula as it extends deeply into the 
embrace of the two arms of the Red Sea. 
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On this tongue of rocky land immemorial 
tradition has fixed the location of Mount 
Sinai. The accuracy of this attribution 
is being just now strongly combated by 
a learned and venerable British geog- 
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from which the Jews escaped, and im- 
agine the Misraim which held them in 
bondage as some temporary dynasty 
which succeeded in reclaiming a part of 
Arabia Petrea from the Ishmaelites. 
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rapher and traveler. If Beke’s drifting 
of Sinai toward Arabia, quite to the east 
of Akabah, be right, it may have this of 
importance about it, that we may be com- 
pelled to relinquish Egypt as the land 


The course through the wadys and 
along the shore of the Red Sea is slow 
and difficult. The caravan is thrown 
completely on its own resources, and one 
feels at last the close, savage, throttling 
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embrace of the Desert, like a snake, 
bound to kill if it may. Nature here is 
no friend to human life: she must be 
fought at every step. One day—it was 
in February, but hot as a furnace—the 
tents were drying after a storm, near 
Wady Sadr on the shore of the sea, and 
the artists were admiring the sausage- 
like red of the rain-washed mountains, 
when two human forms were seen on 
the horizon. Approaching, they were 
seen to be naked, wasted to skeletons, 
their eyes unnaturally large, and they 
made signs that they were dying of hun- 
ger. Fishermen of the Red Sea, they had 
lost their boat in the storm. The Co-lo- 
nel and the Doctor constituted themselves 
friendly rivals in the task of preserving 
these poor starved beings from: death. 
They were served with judicious rations 
of food, which restored them little by 
little, and at last, shedding tears of grati- 
tude, they departed with a contribution 
of food, wine and spirits to try and find 
their way to Suez. 

The Mardi-Gras, February 25th, end 
the pilgrims bathing in the Fountain of 
Marah, whose corrosive salts pricked 
their skins and covered them with blis- 
ters. At home what gayeties and mask- 
ings, thought the lads, while we are 
smarting with the bitter penalties and 
laws of Sinai! . Determined not to be 
entirely conquered, a kind of Mardi- 
Gras procession was organized. The 
grave Syrian servants looked on in won- 
der as the young men, dressed in such 
travesty as their wardrobes afforded, ex- 
ecuted torchlight promenades, with pa- 
triotic songs and atelier jokes of the 
most respectable antiquity. 

The next wady, called Wady Schilla, 
surpassed all that they had heard of 
in the way of fantastic coloration: the 
rocks, all ochre or vermilion, with geo- 
logic strata of blue and green, seemed 
to be coarsely painted by a voluntary 
hand. A distribution of the painters 
was made to secure the memoranda of 
all the principal colors. Géréme under- 
took to copy the red and yellow cliffs, 
and treated their strange effects with a 
master hand: Lenoir accepted the blue, 
and his bedfellow the green. Several 
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days were occupied in this singular scen- 
ic art. Then came Wady Mokatteb, the 
Written Valley; Wady Faran, with its 
forests of virgin palm, whose untrim- 
med plumes swept the ground; Wady 
Solaf; and finally Sinai, as the whole 
world calls it, with its rock-perched mon- 
astery. 

The convent is a great stronghold, a 
castle fully able to sustain itself against 
the surrounding bandits. In the im- 
mense tower is fixed the elevated door- 
way, soaring over the ground at a pro- 
digious height, wherein provisions, vis- 
itors and materials are admitted, with 
the assistance of a basket, a rope, a pul- 
ley and a capstan worked by the fathers. 
At present, however, a modern door at 
the base of the tower is generally used. 
By this prosaic entrance the artists in- 
vaded the sanctuary. They were made 
welcome guests, and passed frequently, 
day after day, from their camp without 
the walls to the warm, candid and intel- 
ligent hospitality within. The monks, 
dressed in the dignified robes of the 
Greek Church, were figures to strike the 
eye of a painter. Their superior, an old 
man with a splendid white beard tum- 
bling like a cataract of snow to his very 
girdle, took Géréme and his friends into 
high favor. They were made free of 
the library, where Lives of the Saints 
and other manuscripts enriched with the 
finest medizeval miniatures, the Evangels 
written by the emperor Theodosius, and 
many other books in grand old bindings, 
made the artists’ mouths water with ap- 
preciation. In the enclosure is seen the 
place of the apparition of the Burning 
Bush, where visitors still approach with 
uncovered feet; and on the hills hard 
by the place where the Law was deliver- 
ed to Moses, and the five holes at the 
base of Horeb where the miraculous 
fountain was opened. 

The holy men are held in the highest 
respect by all the robbers around them, 
who come up with their disputes for ar- 
bitration. _ In the same way the camel- 
drivers of the expedition, disputing about 
some trifle, were appeased as soon as the 
monks had spoken. 

The Sinai encampment concluded with 
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a joyous ceremony, in which the monks | tive researches among these rocks con- 


joined with the best possible grace. It 
was the birthday of one of the caravan, 
the beloved Doctor, whose boot-soles 
had been worn to paper in the most ac- 


was graced by a dinner fit for Sardanap- | 


alus. Two soups, four side-dishes, three 


roasts, salads, sweets and plenty of mus- | 
| monks, who carefully cultivate the man- 


tard,—it was the Frankest outrage upon 
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the cuisine of quails and manna for which | 
' visitors on departure a little bag of man- 


the place is traditional. Wines and studio- 


secrated as the milestones in the biog- 
raphy of the grand Jewish legislator. 
Six days beforehand the cook had been 
put upon his mettle, and the happy day 
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songs lubricated the whole dinner, while 
the good fathers were present to grant 
absolution wherever necessary. The 


na-yielding plant, gave to each of their 
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na and a tin tube filled with honey from 
Mount Sinai. They submitted with de- 
light their handsome faces to the pho- 
tographer of the party: the proofs were 
distributed to the good men when the 
artists made their call of farewell, and 
copies of the group which the reader 
sees among these pages are gazed at 
with complacency to-day by the originals 
in that rock-built nest so bare of inci- 
dents. 

More of the wearisome wadys, and 
then Akabah. . This station, much to the 
artists’ surprise, was full of interest and 
character, far beyond Suez. It is the 
dépét where the troops of pilgrims to 
Mecca are provisioned ; and, with its sav- 
age sheikh and brigandish neighbors, 
affords quite a surfeit of adventure. The 
ceremonial feast offered to this robber- 
mayor was a most singular comedy, af- 
fording many a rueful laugh. 

The sheikh, whose name was Moham- 
med Gadd, was absent at the time of the 
caravan’s arrival, being engaged, as his 
son very candidly expressed it, in rob- 
bing camels among the neighboring 
tribes. Meantime, the artists’ kitchen- 
tent, as soon as it was set up, was visited 
by crowds of furiously-hungry people, in- 
cluding many estimable country sheikhs 
—characters who could only be treated 
with politeness, and whose meddling 
ways drove Achmet the cook almost mad 
with rage as he served them repeatedly 
with coffee and cognac. 

The respectable robber-sheikh came 
home late at night, when the rockets had 
all been fired and the paper lanterns 
hung up in his honor had burned out. 
He approached the little camp, and the 
dragoman, in a panic of apprehension, 
announced the veritable Mohammed 
Gadd, the most authentic, as he was the 
fattest and ugliest, of all the sheikhs. 

Géréme was extremely exasperated at 
this untimely visit. Awakened all of a 
sudden after a hard day’s journey, he 
came out gloomy and lowering in a hasty 
toilet, and looked about for his guest; 
but the sheikh was not to be seen. In 
fact, finding the principal tent deserted 
on his arrival, he had rolled off his mare 
and made with unfailing instinct for the 
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kitchen. Here he called for everything 
that he took a fancy to, not disdaining 
to fall in line so as to pass to his numer- 
ous suite the coffee-cups and glasses 
which he demanded from Achmet. Ap- 
prised that the Co-lo-nel was ready to 
receive him, he started like a child 
caught in the jelly-closet, and was found 
hastily ensconced in the saloon-tent, his 
mouth full and a Rheims sponge-cake in 
his hand. 

“Tell him,” said Géréme sharply to 
the dragoman, “that now I have seen 
him I shall be happy all the next four- 
and-twenty hours, and that, to begin im- 
mediately, I am going to go to bed.” 

And with this honest growl the weary 
Co-lo-nel retired to his pavilion, leaving 
to his courier and young friends the task 
of serving out compliments and coffee: 
the last, to simplify the manceuvre, Mo- 
hammed Gadd finished by swilling in 
large quantities out of the sugar-bowl. 

The sheikh departed with the consol- 
atory remark that he would call again. 
The artists expressed rapture, but pro- 
posed to be off at an early hour to avoid 
the proffered honor. In fifty minutes, 
however, there was heard a new and in- 
creased confusion. The faithful mayor 
had come to fulfill his promise, with a 
new band of provincial sheikhs, among 
whom was his brother. Sheikh Mak-Bul, 
who would accompany the artists to Petra. 
Poor Achmet, as the new demands for 
coffee began to fall upon his ear, raised 
his arms to Heaven and uttered cries of 
grief. 

The poor caravan left a large part of 
its provisions in the maws of these Aka- 
bah cormorants. The rest it distributed, 
on a precisely similar system, among the 
savage sheikhs whom it was Mak-Bul’s 
business to introduce and to conciliate. 
Thus complimenting, complimented and 
robbed, they moved on amongst the ban- 
ditti to Petra. 

It was at three o'clock in the afternoon 
when, after a gradual ascent from the 
level of the sea that had lasted for days, 
the guides called a halt and pointed to 
the marvelous panorama. 

Petra, the city carved out of a single 
stone, like a cameo on a ring, was be- 
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fore them, encrusted upon the spurs of 
Mount Hor and its satellites. From this 
point the monuments and constructions 
of the city could not be distinguished. 
A vague and general sense of artificial 
design could alone be traced in the mod- 
eling of the sweeping valleys and pre- 
cipitous ravines. Naturally fortified by 
its position on the mountain, the strategic 
importance which made the Romans un- 
dertake so elaborate a construction as 
Petra could be understood. The natural 
rock in which they worked out their pro- 
digious design is a sandstone, of a deep 
red color which cannot be represented 
in our engraving, rather friable in qual- 
ity, and sometimes displaying the swol- 
len boulder-forms of volcanic lavas. 
Petra, as a settlement of rock-dwellers 
or troglodytes, goes back to the earliest 
Bible times. It was the Romans, how- 
ever, who appreciated its position as a 
junction-point between Arabia, Egypt 
and India, and who chose to develop it 
into the fantastic, theatrical and alto- 
gether extraordinary city we see. 

Unhappily, the Romans, powerful as 
their hand was, did not always apply it 
to works of the best taste. The designs 
of the Petra monuments awakened but 
mediocre admiration from our company 
of artists. It is Roman architecture of 
the decline, surcharged with ornament, 
with a quantity of overweighted pedi- 
ments, flowering columns and needless 
niches; one architectural motive shoul- 
dering away another, and the whole 
heaped together without system or con- 
trol. The backgrounds of Pompeii paint- 
ings, with their mad perspective and gid- 
dy porticoes and colonnades, are here re- 
peated in the solidity of stone. To show 
the melodramatic character of the whole 
construction, it may be mentioned that 
Petra is entered through a gloomy fissure, 
over which is thrown an arch like a 
bridge ; but it is~a bridge which carries 
no road, which is inaccessible, which 
connects nothing, and which therefore 
can be nothing but a big and useless 
ornament. 

Even more puzzling is the temple, 
which bursts upon’ you after a long 
scramble through dark and difficult pas- 
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sages, cunningly illuminated with a nar- 
row beam of sparse sunshine. The ig- 
norant Arabs, who connect everything 
hereabouts with the past glories of Egypt, 
call this fagade by the name “Treasure 
of Pharaoh”—Kasneh Firun. It is in- 
tended, apparently, as the entrance to a 
roomy temple, but it gives access to noth- 
ing but a small, undefinable room with 
niches, too petty for a chapel and too 
large for a tomb. It is like a monu- 
ment in a church, and perhaps perpet- 
uates the fame of some Roman tax-col- 
lector or magistrate. It is two stories 
high, and the urn on the summit is much 
marked with bullets, the Arabs being 
firmly convinced that it holds enormous 
treasure, yet not having enterprise to at- 
tempt any more systematic exploration 
than an occasional shot at it. The real 
interest of this relic, as indeed of Petra 
in its entirety, is not in its design, but in 
the audacity of its construction : the tem- 
ple, like the whole city, is carved in the 
solid mountain—a monolith. 

Near the great theatre, which still 
curves its hemicycle of benches in a cup- 
like nook of the mountain, is an inscrip- 
tion in Greek, pointing to an antiquity 
much higher than the Roman conquest 
of Arabia by A¢lius Gallus. Around the 
circumference of the theatre, too, just 
over the heads of the imaginary sitters, 
are chambers cut out in the rock, which, 
though taken by some savants to be a 
sort of theatrical boxes, are much more 
probably the rooms of the primitive 
cave-dwellers. 

The young impertinents of the band 
could not leave Petra without mending 
out the Greek and Roman inscriptions 
with additions entirely original. Also, 
they kindly wrote on the walls the names 
of passages and avenues, such as Wady 
Mouffetard and Guignol Square; ac- 
companying this nomenclature with en- 
ergetic profiles of sheikhs of the country 
who had obtained their esteem or notice, 
and in whose likenesses they took care 
to abstain from flattery. Four months 
later, at Damascus, Lenoir encountered 
a party of antiquarians who had been 
exceedingly baffled and irritated by these 
amended inscriptions, and he had the 
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pleasure of inveighing strongly with 
them against the sacrilege of unscrupu- 
lous wits who would complicate the study 
of the past with gross or inappropriate 
restorations. 

The sortie from Petra might have been 
difficult but for the firmness and coolness 
of Géréme. The sheikh who accompa- 
nied them as a guard against the Bed- 
ouins chose to be dissatisfied with the 
amount of his recompense, and required 
a pay proportional to the grandeur of 
the viceregal dromedaries which carried 
and Zosed the party. When called upon 
to escort them out of the defile, he de- 
murred, objecting that his horse was not 
there. The Co-lo-nel, with a steady 
glance from his black eyes, ordered him 
imperatively to mount and escort the 
band: he grumblingly obeyed. The 
other Arabs accompanied the procession, 
muttering claims for payment. At last, 
Nossar, the sheikh of Petra, dismount- 
ed, and came up to Géréme lance in 
hand, asking for an increase of his pres- 
ent. The Co-lo-nel simply drew out his 
pocket- book, and smilingly showed it 
quite empty: to complete the allegory, 
Géréme took off his cloak and proffered 
it to the sheikh. Utterly confused as he 
was by this offer, the fellow was still dis- 
satisfied, and presently a young Arab, 
nephew to Sheikh Nossar, placed him- 
self in the way of the travelers, with a 
pistol pointed at the dragoman. Three 
of the Frenchmen thereupon showed 
their revolvers, and the cowardly ras- 
cal rode away, while the procession 
wound through the rocks in silence. 
The pile of stones limiting the boundary 
of Petra was reached, and the caravan 
was in another jurisdiction. By good 
judgment and abstinence from either 
threats or timidity the day was saved 
without bloodshed. The artists were free 
to continue their journey toward Jerusa- 
lem and Damascus. 
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Such is the coolness which it often 
takes a brave man a whole lifetime to 
learn! Géréme has not always been so 
forbearing. In this astute, ready, sober- 
headed man of the world, which of his 
old comrades of ’48 would recognize the 
radical young demagogue who headed a 
deputation with a petition for abolishing 
marriage? The self-command exhibited 
in his pointing at the brigands without 
firing does perhaps show a little more of 
the old spirit of self-forgetful courage, as 
when, in his early duel, he discharged 
his own pistol in the air, allowing the 
jealous husband to plant a bullet in his 
arm, where it still remains and causes a 
slight lameness of the member. Per- 
haps that little transaction came into his 
mind when, in the ravines of Petra, he 
showed the muzzle of his weapon to the 
nephew of Nossar without pulling the 
trigger. It is well to guard what was 
calm and courageous in our youth—the 
offspring of healthy nerves—and let what 
was unsound and visionary go. So Gé- 
réme has acquired, as the auxiliary of 
his remarkable artistic talent, a decent 
modicum of business tact. He married, 
and his choice was the daughter of a 
great picture-merchant, who since the 
union has taken care of his son-in-law’s 
fortunes and found splendid markets for 
his ingenious pictures. And when trav- 
eling in Dreamland, as it were, in the 
land of sunrise and enchantment, Gé- 
réme does not scorn the assistance of the 
powers that be, but rides to his ideal 
right out of the viceroy’s stable, on a 
dromedary twice as high as that which 
supports the ordinary tourist. A little 
sense, mixed in with the composition of 
genius, is a “mon’sus good thing,” as our 
uncle the Major would say; for it gets, 
instead of the cloud that is almost in 
‘shape of a camel, the royal beast himself 
in all his housings, and may calmly sur- 
vey the world from that eminence. 
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HEN ice is thawed and snow is gone, 
And racy sweetness floods the trees— 
When snowbirds from the hedge have flown, 
And on the hive-porch swarm the bees,— 
Drifting down the first warm wind 
That thrills the earliest days of spring, 
The bluebird seeks our maple groves 
And charms them into tasseling. 


He sits among the delicate sprays, 
With mists of splendor round him drawn, 
And through the spring’s prophetic veil 
Sees summer’s rich fulfillment dawn: 
He sings, and his is Nature’s voice— 
A gush of melody sincere 
From that great fount of harmony 
That thaws and runs when spring is here. 


Short is his song, but strangely sweet 
To ears aweary of the low, 

Dull tramp of Winter's sullen feet, 
Sandaled in ice and muffed in snow: 

Short is his song, but through it runs 
A hint of dithyrambs yet to be— 

A sweet suggestiveness that has 
The influence of prophecy. 


From childhood I have nursed a faith 
In bluebirds’ songs and winds of spring: 
They tell me, After frost and death 
There comes a time of blossoming; 
And after snow and cutting sleet 
The cold, stern mood of Nature yields 
To tender warmth, when bare pink feet 
Of children press her greening fields. 


Sing strong and clear, O bluebird dear! 
While all the land with splendor fills, 
While maples gladden in the vales 
And plum trees blossom on the hills: 
Float down the wind on shining wings, 
And do thy will by grove and stream, 
While through my life spring’s freshness runs 
Like music through a poet’s dream. 
JAMES MAuRICE THOMPSON. 
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BY GEORGE MACDONALD, AUTHOR OF “ ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD,” 
“ ROBERT. FALCONER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE ACCUSATION. 
HE next morning, soon after their 
early breakfast, the gatekeeper 
stood in the door of Duncan MacPhail’s 
cottage with a verbal summons for Mal- 
colm to appear before his lordship. 
“An’ I’m no to lowse sicht o’ ye till ye 
hae put in yer appearance,” he added; 
“sae gien ye dinna come peaceable, I 
maun gar ye.” 
““Whaur’s yer warrant?’ asked Mal- 
colm coolly. 
“Ye wad hae the impidence to de- 
man’ my warrant, ye young sorner?” 
cried Bykes indignantly. ‘Come yer 


wa’s, my man, or I s' gar ye smairt 

for ’t.” 

_ “Haud a quaiet sough, an’ gang hame 
for yer warrant,” said Malcolm. “It’s 

lying there, doobtless, or ye wadna hae 
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daured to shaw yer face on sic an eeran’. 

Duncan, who was dozing in his chair, 
awoke at the sound of high words. His 
jealous affection perceived at once that 
Malcolm was being insulted. Hesprang 
to his feet, stepped swiftly to the wall, 
caught down his broadsword, and rush- 
ed to the door, making the huge weapon 
quiver and whir about his head as if it 
had been a slip of tin-plate. 

“Where is ta rascal?’ he shouted. 
“She'll cut him town! Show her ta low- 
lan’ thief! She’ll cuthim town! Who'll 
pe insulting her Malcolm ?” 

But Bykes, at first sight of the weapon, 
had vanished in dismay. 

“Hoot toot, daddy!’’ said Malcolm, 
taking him by the arm; “there’s nae- 
body here. The puir cratur couldna 
bide the sough o’ the claymore. 
fled like the autumn wind over the stub- 
ble. There’s Ossian for ’t.” 

“Ta Lord pe praised!” cried Duncan. 
“She'll pe confounded her foes. But what 
would ta rascal pe wanting, my son?” 


Leading him back to his chair, Mal- | 


He | 





colm told him as much as he knew of 
the matter. 

“Ton’t you co for ”o warrant,” said 
Duncan. “If my lort marquis will pe 
senting for you as one chentleman sends 
for another, ¢ie# you co.” 

Within an hour Bykes reappeared, 
accompanied by one of the gamekeepers 
—an Englishman. The moment he 
heard the door open, Duncan caught 
again at his broadsword. 

““We want you, my young man,” said 
the gamekeeper, standing on the thresh- 
old, with Bykes peeping over his shoul- 
der, in an attitude indicating one foot 
already lifted to run. 

“What for ?” 

“That’s as may appear.” 

““Whaur’s yer warrant ?” 

“There.” 

“Lay ’t doon o’ the table, an’ gang 
back to the door, till I get a sklent at 
it,” said Malcolm. ‘Ye’re an honest 
man, Wull, but I wadna lippen a snuff- 
mull ’at had mair nor ae pinch intill ’t 
wi’ yon cooard cratur ahin’ ye.” 

He was afraid of the possible conse- 
quences of his grandfather's indignation. 

The gamekeeper did at once as he 
was requested, evidently both amused 
with the bearing of the two men and ad- 
miring it. Having glanced at the paper, 
Malcolm put it in his pocket, and whis- 
pering a word to his grandfather, walked 
away with his captors. 

As they went to the House, Bykes 
was full of threats, of which he sought 
to enhance the awfulness by the indef- 
initeness; but Will told Malcolm as 
much as he knew of the matter—name- 
ly, that the head-gamekeeper, having 
lost some dozen of his sitting pheasants, 
had enjoined a strict watch; and that 
Bykes, having caught sight of Malcolm 
in the very act of getting over the wall, 
had gone and given information against 
him. 
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No one about the premises except 
Bykes would have been capable of har- 
boring suspicion of Malcolm; and the 
head-gamekeeper had not the slightest ; 
but, knowing that his lordship found 
little enough to amuse him, and antici- 
pating some laughter from the confront- 
ing of two such opposite characters, he 
had gone to the marquis with Bykes’s 
report; and this was the result. His 
lordship was not a magistrate, and. the 
so-called warrant was merely a some- 
what sternly-worded expression of his 
desire that Malcolm should appear and 
answer to the charge. 

The accused was led into a vaulted 
chamber opening from the hall—a gen- 
uine portion, to judge from its deep low- 
arched recesses, the emergence of trun- 
cated portions of two or three groins, 
and the thickness of its walls, of the old 
monastery. Close by the door ascended 
a right-angled modern staircase. 

Lord Lossie entered, and took his seat 
in a great chair in one of the recesses. 

‘So, you young jackanapes!” he said, 
half angry and half amused, “you de- 
cline to.come, when I send for you, with- 


out a magistrate’s warrant, forsooth! It 
looks bad to begin with, I must say!” 
“Yer lordship wad never hae had me 
come at sic a summons as that cankert 
ted (toad) Johnny Bykes broucht me. 


Gien’ye had but hard him! He spak as 
gien he had been sent to fess me to yer 
lordship by the scruff o’ the neck, an’ I 
didna believe yer lordship wad do sic a 
thing. Ony gait, I wasna gauin’ to stan’ 
that. Ye wad hae thocht him a cornel at 
the sma’est, an’ me a wheen heerin’-guts. 
But it wad hae garred ye lauch, my lord, 
to see hoo the body ran whan my bDlin’ 
gran’father—he canna bide onybody in- 
terferin’ wi’ me—made at him wi’ his 
braidswoord !” 

“Ye leein’ rascal!” cried Bykes; “—se 
feared at sic an auld spidder, ‘at has- 
na breath eneuch to fill the bag o’ ’s 
pipes!” 

“Caw canny, Johnny Bykes. Gien ye 
say an ill word o’ my gran’father, I s’ 
gie your neck a thraw—an’ that the 
meenute we're oot o’ ’s lordship’s pres- 
ence.” 
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“Threits! my lord,” said the gate- 
keeper, appealing. 

“And well merited,” returned his lord- 
ship.—" Well, then,” he went on, again 
addressing Malcolm, “what have you to 
say for yourself in regard to stealing my 
brood-pheasants ?”’ 

“‘Maister MacPherson,” said Malcolm, 
with an inclination of his head toward 
the gamekeeper, “ micht ha’ fun’ a fitter 
neuk to fling that dirt intill. "Deed, my 
lord, it’s sae ridic’lous, it hardly angers 
me. A man ’at can hae a’ the fish i’ 
the haill-ccean for the takin’ o’ them, 
to be sic a sneck-drawin’ contemptible 
vratch as tak yer lordship’s bonny hen- 
craturs frae their chuckies—no to men- 
tion the sin o’ ’t!—it’s past an honest 
man’s denyin’, my lord. An’ Maister 
MacPherson kens better, for luik at him 
lauchin’ in ’s ain sleeve.” 

“Well, we’ve no proof of it,” said the 
marquis ; “but what do you say to the 
charge of trespass ?” 

“The policies hae aye been open to 
honest fowk, my lord.” 

“Phen where was the necessity for 
getting in over the wall ?” 

“TI beg yer pardon, my lord: ye hae 
nae proof agen me o’ that aither.” 

“Daur ye tell me,” cried Bykes, re- 
covering himself, ‘’at I didna see ye wi’ 
my ain twa een, loup the dyke aneth 
the temple—ay, an’ something flutterin’ 
unco like bird-wings i’ yer han’ ?” 

“Oot or in, Johnny Bykes ?” 

“Ow ! oot.” 

“I did loup the dyke, my lord, but it 
was got, no 77.” 

“How did you get in then?” asked the 
marquis. 

“T gat in, my lord—” began Malcolm, 
and ceased. 

“How did you get in?” repeated the 
marquis. 

“Ow! there’s mony w’ys o’ winnin’ in, 
my lord. The last time I cam in but 
ane, it was ’maist ower the carcass 0’ 
Johnny there, wha wad fain hae hauden 
me oot, only he hadna my blin’ daddy 
ahint him to ile ’s jints.” 

‘An’ dinna ye ca’ ¢hat brakin’ in?” 
said Bykes. 

‘Na; there was naething to brak, ’cep 
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it had been your banes, Johnny; an’ that 
wad hae been a peety—they’re sae guid 
for rinnin’ wi’.” 

“You had no right to enter against the 
will of my gatekeeper,” said his lord- 
ship. ‘What is a gatekeeper for ?” 

*“T had a richt, my lord, sae lang ’s I 
was upo’ my leddy’s business.” 

“And what was my lady’s business, 
pray ?” questioned the marquis. 

“T faun’ a buik upo’ the links, my lord, 
which was like to be hers, wi’ the twa 
beasts ‘at stans at yer lordship’s door in- 
side the brod (0avd) o’ 't. An’ sae it 
turned oot to be whan I took it up to the 
Hoose. There’s the half-croon she gae 
me.” ; 

Little did Malcolm think where the 
daintiest of pearly ears were listening, 
and the brightest of blue eyes looking 
down, half in merriment, a quarter in 
anxiety, and the remaining quarter in 
interest! On a landing half way up the 
stair, stood Lady Florimel, peeping over 
the balusters, afraid to fix her eyes upon 
him lest she should make him look up. 

' “Yes, yes, I dare say !’” acquiesced the 
marquis; “but,” he persisted, “what I 
want to know is, how you got in that 
time. Youseem to have some reluctance 
to answer the question.” 

“Weel, I hev, my lord.” 

“Then I must insist on your doing 
so.” 
“Weel, I jist winna, my lord. It was 
a’ straucht foret an’ fair; an’ gien yer 
lordship war i’ my place, ye wadna say 
mair yersel’.”’ 

“He’s been after one of the girls about 
the place,” whispered the marquis to the 
gamekeeper. 

“Speir at him, my lord, gien ’t please 
yer lordship, what it was he hed in ’s 
han’ whan he lap the park-wa’,” said 
Bykes. 

“Gien ’t be a’ ane till’s lordship,” said 
Malcolm, without looking at Bykes, “‘it 
wad be better no to speir, for it gangs 
sair agen me to refeese him.” 

“T should like to know,” said the mar- 
quis. 

“Ye maun trust me, my lord, that I 
was efter no ill. I gie ye my word for 
that, my lord.” 
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“But how am I to know what your 
word is worth?” returned Lord Lossie, 
well pleased with the dignity of the 
youth’s behavior. 

“To ken what a body’s word ’s worth 
ye maun trust him first, my lord. It’s 
no muckle trust I want o’ ye: it comes 
but to this—that I hae rizzons, guid to 
me, an’ no ill to you gien ye kent them, 
for zo¢ answerin’ yer lordship’s questons. 
I’m no denyin’ a word ’at Johnny Bykes 
says. I never hard the cratur ca’d a 
leear. He’s but a cantankerous argle- 
barglous body—no fit to be a gatekeep- 
er, cep it was up upo’ the Binn-side, 
whaur ’maist naebody gangs oot or in. 
He wad maybe be safter-hertit till a fel- 
low-cratur syne.” 

“Would you have him let in all the 
tramps in the country ?” said the mar- 
quis. 

“De’il ane o’ them, my lord; but I 
wad hae him no trouble the likes o’ me 
’at fesses the fish to yer lordship’s brak- 
wast: sic’s no like to be efter mischeef.”’ 

“There is some glimmer of sense in 
what you say,” returned his lordship. 
“But you know it won’t do to let any- 
body that pleases get over the park-walls. 
Why didn’t you go out at the gate?” 

“The burn was atween me an’ hit, an’ 
it’s a lang road roon’.” 

“Well, I must lay some penalty upon 
you, to deter others,” said the marquis. 

“Verra weel, my lord. Sae lang’s it’s 
fair, I s’ bide it ohn grutten (without 
weeping).” 

“It sha’n’t be too hard. It’s just this 
—to give John Bykes the thrashing he 
deserves, as soon as you're out of sight 
of the House.” 

“Na, na, my lord; I canna do that,” 
said Malcolm. 

“So you're afraid of him, after all!’’ 

“Feared at Johnnie Bykes, my lord! 
Ha! ha!” 

“You threatened him a minute ago, 
and now, when I give you leave to thrash 
him, you decline the honor!” 

“The disgrace, my lord. He’s an 
aulder man, an’ no abune half the size. 
But fegs! gien he says anither word agen 
my gran’father, I w2// gie ’s neck a bit 
thraw.” 
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“Well, well, be off with you both,” 
said the marquis, rising. 

No one heard the rustle of Lady Flo- 
rimel’s dress as she sped up the stair, 
thinking within herself how very odd it 
was to have a secret with a fisherman; 
for a secret it was, seeing the reticence 
of Malcolm had been a relief to her, 
when she shrunk from what seemed the 
imminent mention of her name in the 
affair before the servants. She had even 
felt a touch of mingled admiration and 
gratitude when she found what a faithful 
squire he was—capable of an absolute 
obstinacy indeed, where she was con- 
cerned. For her own sake as well as 
his she was glad that he had got off so 
well, for otherwise she would have felt 
bound to tell her father the whole story, 
and she was not at all so sure as Mal- 
colm that he would have been satisfied 
with his reasons, and would not have 
been indignant with the fellow for pre- 
suming even to be silent concerning his 
daughter. Indeed, Lady Florimel her- 
self felt somewhat irritated with him, as 
having brought her into the awkward 
situation of sharing a secret with a youth 
of his position. 


4 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE QUARREL. 

For a few days the weather was dull 
and unsettled, with cold flaws and an 
occasional sprinkle of rain. But after 
came a still gray morning, warm and 
hopeful, and ere noon the sun broke out, 
the mists vanished, and the day was 
glorious in blue and gold. Malcolm had 
been to Scaurnose, to see his friend 
Joseph Mair, and was descending the 
steep path down the side of the prom- 
ontory, on his way home, when his keen 
eye caught sight of a form on the slope 
of the dune which could hardly be other 
than that of Lady Florimel. She did 
not lift her eyes until he came quite near, 
and then only to drop them again with 
no more recognition than if he had been 
any other of the fishermen. Already 
more than half inclined to pick a quarrel 
with him, she fancied that, presuming 


upon their very commonplace adventure 
and its resulting secret, he aproached her 
with an assurance he had never mani- 
fested before, and her head was bent 
motionless over her book when he stood 
and addressed her. 

“My leddy,” he began, with his bon- 
net by his knee. 

“Well?” she returned, without even 
lifting her eyes, for, with the inherited 
privilege of her rank, she could be inso- 
lent with coolness, and call it to mind 
without remorse. 

“T houp the bit buikie wasna muckle 
the waur, my leddy,”’ he said. 

“*Tis of no consequence,” she re- 
plied. 

“Gien it war mine, I wadna think 
sae,” he returned, eyeing her anxiously. 
“‘—-Here’s yer leddyship’s pocket-nep- 
kin,” he wenton. “I hae keepit it ready 
rowed up, ever sin’ my daddy washed it 
oot. It’s no ill dune for a blin’ man, as 
ye’ll see, an’ I ironed it mysel’ as weel ’s 
I cud.” ; 

As he spoke he unfolded a piece of 
brown paper, disclosing a little parcel in 
a cover of immaculate post, which he 
humbly offered her, j 

Taking it slowly from his hand, she 
laid it on the ground beside her with a 
stiff “ 7hank you,” and a second drop- 
ping of her eyes that seemed meant to 
close the interview. 

“T doobt my company ’s no welcome 
the day, my leddy,” said Malcolm with 
trembling voice; “but there’s ae thing I 
maun refar till. Whan I took hame yer 
leddyship’s buik the ither day, ye sent me 
a half a croon by the han’ o’ yer servan’ 
lass. Afore her I wasna gaein’ to disal- 
loo onything ye pleased wi’ regaird to 
me; an’ I thocht wi’ mysel’ it was may- 
be necessar’ for yer leddyship’s dignity 
an’ the luik o’ things—” 

“How dare you hint at any under- 
standing between you and me?” exclaim- 
ed the girl in cold anger. 

“Lord, mem! what hev I said to fess 
sic a fire-flaucht oot o’ yer bonny een? 
I thocht ye only did it ’cause ye wad na 
like to luik shabby afore the lass—no 
giein’ onything to the lad ’at brocht ye 
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’at ye did it but for the luik o’ the thing, 
as I say.” 

He had taken the coin from his pocket, 
and had been busy while he spoke rub- 
bing it in a handful of sand, ‘so that it 
was bright as new when he now offered 
it. 

“You are quite mistaken,” she rejoin- 
ed, ungraciously. ‘You insult me by 
supposing I meant you to return it.” 

“Div ye think I cud bide to be paid 
for a turn till a neebor, lat alane the lift- 
in’ o’ a buik till a leddy 2?” said Malcolm 
with keen mortification. ‘That wad be 
to despise mysel’ frae keel to truck. I 
like to be paid for my wark, an’ I like to 
be paid well ; but no a plack by sic-like 
(beyond such) sall stick to my loof (palm). 
It can be no offence to gie ye back yer 
half-croon, my leddy.” * 

And again he offered the coin. 

“TI don’t in the least see why, on your 
own principles, you shouldn’t take the 
money,” said the girl, with more than 
the coldness of an uninterested umpire. 
“You worked for it, I’m sure—first ac- 
companying me home in such a storm, 
and then finding the book and bringing 
it back all the way to the house!” 

“Deed, my leddy, sic a doctrine wad 
tak a’ grace oot o’ the earth! What wad 
this life be worth gien a’ was to be peyed 
for? I wad cut my throat afore I wad 
bide in sic a warl’.—Tak yer half-croon, 
my leddy,” he concluded, in a tone of 
entreaty. 

But the energetic outburst was suf- 
ficing, in such her mood, only to the dis- 
gust of Lady Florimel. 

“Do anything with the money you 
please; only go away, and don’t plague 
me about it,” she said freezingly. 

“What can I du wi’ what I wadna pass 
throu’ my fingers?” said Malcolm with 
the patience of deep disappointment. 

“Give it to some poor creature: you 
know some one who would be glad of it, 
I dare say.” 

“I ken mony ane, my leddy, wham it 

wad weel become yer ain bonny han’ to 
gie ’t till; but I’m no gaein’ to tak’ 
credit fer a leeberality that wad ill be- 
come me.” 


“You can tell how you earned it.” 
Vou. XI11I.—35 
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“And profess mysel’ disgraced by 
takin’ a reward frae a born leddy for 
what I wad hae dune for ony beggar 
wife i’ the lan’! Na, na, my leddy.” 

“Your services are certainly flattering, 
when you put me on a level with any 
beggar in the country !” 

. “In regaird o’ sic service, my leddy: ye 
ken weel eneuch what I mean. Obleege 
me by takin’ back yer siller.”” 

“How dare you ask me to take back 
what I once gave ?” 

“Ye cudna hae kent what ye was doin’ 
whan ye gae 't,myleddy. Tak it back, 
an tak a hunnerweicht aff o’ my hert.” 

He actually mentioned his heart !—was 
it to be borne by a girl in Lady Florimel’s 
mood ? 

“T beg you will not annoy me,” she 
said, muffling her anger in folds of dis- 
tance, and again sought her book. 

Malcolm looked at her for a moment, 
then turned his face toward the sea, and 
for another moment stood silent. Lady 
Florimel glanced up, but Malcolm was 
unaware of her movement. He lifted 
his hand, and looked at the half-crown 
gleaming on his palm; then, with a 
sudden poise of his body, and a sudden 
fierce action of his arm, he sent the coin, 
swift with his heart’s repudiation, across 
the sands into the tide. Ere it struck 
the water, he had turned, and, with long 
stride but low-bent head, walked away. 
A pang shot to Lady Florimel’s heart. 

“Malcolm !” she cried. 

He turned instantly, came slowly back, 
and stood erect and silent before her. 

She must say something. Her eye fell 
on the little parcel beside her, and she 
spoke the first thought that came. 

“Will you take this?” she said, and 
offered him the handkerchief. 

In a dazed way he put out his hand 
and took it, staring at it as if he did not 
know what it was. 

“It’s some sair!” he said at length, 
with a motion of his hands as if to grasp 
his head between them. “Ye winna tak 
even the washin’ o’ a pocket-nepkin frae 
me, an’ ye wad gar me tak a haill half- 
croon frae yersel’! Mem, ye’re a gran” 
leddy an’ a bonny; an ye hae turns 
aboot ye, gien ’twar but the set o’ yer 
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heid, ‘at micht gar an angel lat fa’ what 
he was carryin’, but afore I wad affront 
ane that wantit naething o’ me but gude 
will, I wad—I wad—raither be the fisher- 
lad that I am.” bg 

A weak-kneed peroration, truly; but 
Malcom was overburdened at last. He 
laid the little parcel on the sand at 
her feet, almost reverentially, and again 
turned. But Lady Florimel spoke again. 

“It.is you who are affronting me now,” 
she said gently. “When a lady gives her 
handkerchief to a gentleman, it is com- 
monly received as a very great favor in- 
deed.” 

“Gien I hae made a mistak, my leddy, 
I micht weel mak it, no bein’ a gentle- 
man, and no bein’ used to the traitment 
o’ ane. But I doobt gien a gentleman 
wad ha’ surmised what ye was efter wi’ 
yer neepkin, gien ye had offert him half 
a croon first.” 

“Oh yes, he would—perfectly!” said 
Florimel with an air of offence. 

“Then, my leddy, for the first time i’ 
my life, I wish I had been born a gen- 
tleman.” 

“Then I certainly wouldn’t have given 
it you,” said Florimel with-perversity. 

“What for no, my leddy? I dinna 
unnerstan’ ye again. There maun be an 
unco differ atween ’s!” 

“Because a gentleman would have 
presumed on such a favor.” 

“I’m glaidder nor ever ’at I wasna 
born ane,” said Malcolm, and, slowly 
stooping, he lifted the handkerchief ; 
‘an’ I was aye glaid o’ that, my leddy, 
‘cause gien I had been, I wad hae been 
luikin’ doon upo’ workin’ men like my- 
sel’ as gien they warna freely o’ the same 
flesh an’ blude. But I beg yer leddy- 
ship’s pardon for takin’ ye up amiss. 
An’ sae lang’s I live, I'll regaird this as 
ane o’ her fedders ’at the angel moutit 
as she sat by the bored craig. An’ whan 
I'm deid, I'll hae ’t laid upo’ my face, 
an’ syne, maybe, I may get a sicht o’ ye 
as I pass. Guid-day, my leddy.” 

““Good-day,” she returned kindly. ‘I 
wish my father would let me have a row 
in your boat.” 

- “It’s at yer service whan ye please, my 
leddy,” said Malcolm. 
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One who had caught a glimpse of the 
shining yet solemn eyes of the youth, as 
he walked home, would wonder no long- 
er that he should talk as he did—so se- 
dately, yet so poetically—so long-wind- 
edly, if you like, yet so sensibly—even 
wisely. ; 

Lady Florimel lay on the sand, and 
sought again to read the Faerie Queene. 
But for the last day or two she had been 
getting tired of it, and now the forms 
that entered by her eyes dropped half 
their substance and all their sense in the 
porch, and thronged her brain with the 
mere phantoms of things, with words 
that came and went and were nothing. 
Abandoning the harvest of chaff, her 
eyes rose and looked out upon the sea. 
Never, even from tropical shore, was 
richer-hued ocean beheld. Gorgeous in 
purple and green, in shadowy blue and 
flashing gold, it seemed to Malcolm, as 
if at any moment the ever new-born An- 
adyomene might lift her shining head 
from the wandering floor, and float away 
in her pearly lustre to gladden the regions 
where the glaciers glide seaward in irre- 
sistible silence, there to give birth to the 
icebergs in tumult and thunderous up- 
roar. But Lady Florimel felt merely the 
loneliness. One deserted boat lay on 
the long sand, like the bereft and useless 
half of a double shell. Without show 
of life the moveless cliffs lengthened far 
into a sea where neither white sail deep- 
ened the purple and gold, nor red one 
enriched it with a color it could not itself 
produce. Neither hope nor aspiration 
awoke in her heart at the.sight. Was 
she beginning to be tired of her com- 
panionless liberty? Had the long stan- 
zas, bound by so many interwoven links 


of rhyme, ending in long Alexandrines, © 


the long cantos, the lingering sweetness 
long drawn out through so many unend- 
ed books, begun to weary her at last? 
Had even a quarrel with a fisher-lad 
been a little pastime to her? and did she 
now wish she had detained him a little 
longer? Could she take any interest in 
him beyond such as she took in Demon, 
her father’s dog, or Brazenose, his favor- 
ite horse ? 

. Whatever might be her thoughts or 

















feelings at this moment, it remained a 
fact, that Florimel Colonsay, the daugh- 
ter of a marquis, and Malcolm, the 
grandson of a blind piper, were woman 
and man—and the man the finer of the 
two this time. 

As Malcolm passed on his way one of 
the three or four solitary rocks which 
rose from the sand, the skeleton rem- 
nants of large masses worn down by 
wind, wave and weather, he heard his 
own name uttered by an unpleasant 
voice, and followed by a more unpleas- 
ant laugh. 

He knew both the voice and the laugh, 
and, turning, saw Mrs. Catanach, seated, 
apparently busy with her knitting, in the 
shade of the rock. 

“Weel ?” he said curtly. 

“ Weel /—Set ye up!—Wha’s yon ye 
was play-actin’ wi’ oot yonner ?” 

“Wha telled ye to speir, Mistress Cat- 
anach ?” 

“Ay, ay, laad! Ye’ll be abune speyk- 
in’ till an auld wife efter colloguin’ wi’ a 
yoong. ane, an’ sic a ane! Isna she 
bonny, Malkie? Isna hers a winsome 
shape an’ a lauchin’ ee? Didna she 
draw ye on, an’ luik i’ the hawk’s-een o’ 
ye, an’ lay herself oot afore ye, an’— ?” 

“She did naething o’ the sort, ye ill- 
tongued wuman!”’ said Malcolm in anger. 

“Ho! ho!” trumpeted Mrs. Catanach. 
“Tll-tongued, am I? An’ what neist ?” 

“Til - deedit,” returned Malcolm— 
“whan ye flang my bonny salmon-troot 
till yer oogly deevil 0’ a dog.” 

“Ho! ho! ho! Ill-deedit, am I? I 
s’ no forget thae bonny names! Maybe 
yer lordship wad alloo me the leeberty 
0’ speirin’ anither question at ye, Ma’- 
colm MacPhail ?” 

“Ye may speir ’at ye like, sae lang ’s 
ye canna gar me stan’ tohearken. Guid- 
day to ye, Mistress Catanach. Yer com- 
pany was nane o’ my seekin’: I may 
lea’ ’t whan I like.” 

“Dinna ye be ower sure o’ that,” she 
called after him venomously. 

But Malcolm turned his head no more. 

As soon as he was out of sight, Mrs. 
Catanach rose, ascended the dune, and 
propelled her rotundity along the yield- 
ing top of it. When she arrived within 





speaking distance of Lady Florimel, who 
lay lost in her dreary regard of sand and 
sea, she paused for a moment, as if con- 
templating her. 

Suddenly, almost by Lady Florimel’s 
side, as if he had risen from the sand, 
stood the form of the mad laird. 

“IT dinna ken whaur I come frae,” he 
said. 

Lady Florimel started, half rose, and 
seeing the dwarf so near, and on the 
other side of her a repulsive-looking wo- 
‘man staring at her, sprung to her feet 
and fled. The same instant the mad 
laird, catching sight of Mrs. Catanach, 
gave a cry of misery, thrust his fingers 
in his ears, darted down the other side 
of the dune, and sped along the shore. 
Mrs, Catanach shook with laughter. “I 
haeskailled (déspersed) the bonny doos!” 
she said. Then she called aloud after 
the flying girl,— 

“My leddy! My bonny leddy !” 

Florimel paid no heed, but ran straight 
for the door of the tunnel, and vanished. 
Thence leisurely climbing to the temple 
of the winds, she looked down from a 
height of safety upon the shore and the 
retreating figure of Mrs. Catanach. Seat- 
ing herself by the pedestal of the trump- 
et-blowing Wind, she assayed her read- 
ing again, but was again startled—this 
time by a rough salute from Demon. 
Presently her father appeared, and Lady 
Florimel felt something like a pang of 
relief at being found there, and not on 
the farther side of the dune making it 
up with Malcolm. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
DUNCAN’S PIPES. 


A FEw days after the events last nar- 
rated, a footman in the marquis’s livery 
entered the Seaton, snuffing with em- 
phasized discomposure the air of the vil- 
lage, all-ignorant of the risk he ran in 
thus openly manifesting his feelings; for 
the women at least were good enough 
citizens to resent any indignity offered 
their town. As vengeance would have 
it, Meg Partan was the first of whom, 
with supercilious airs: and “clippit” 
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tongue, he requested to know where a 
certain blind man, who played on an in- 
strument called the bagpipes, lived. 

“Spit i’ yer loof an’ caw (search) for 
him,” she answered—a reply of which 
he understood the tone and one disagree- 
able word. 

With reddening cheek he informed her 
that he came on his lord’s business. 

“I dinna doobt it,” she retorted; “ye 
luik sic-like as rins ither fowk’s eeran’s.” 

“I should be obliged if you would in- 
form me where the man lives,” returned 
the lackey—with polite words in super- 
cilious tones. : 

“What d’ ye want wi’ 42m, honest 
man ?” grimly questioned the Partaness, 
the epithet referring to Duncan, and not 
the questioner. 

“That I shall have the honor of in- 
forming himself,” he replied. 

“Weel, ye can hae the honor o’ in- 
formin’ yersel’ whaur he bides,” she re- 
joined, and turned away from her open 
door. 

All were not so rude as she, however, 
for he found at length a little girl willing 
to show him the way. 

The style in which his message was 
delivered was probably modified by the 
fact that he found Malcolm seated with 
his grandfather at their evening meal of 
water-brose and butter; for he had been 
present when Malcolm was brought be- 
fore the marquis by Bykes, and had in 
some measure comprehended the nature 
of the youth: it was in politest phrase, 
and therefore entirely to Duncan’s satis- 
faction in regard to the manner as well 
as matter of the message, that he re- 
quested Mr. Duncan MacPhail’s attend- 
ance’on the marquis the following even- 
ing at six o'clock, to give his lordship 
and some distinguished visitors the pleas- 
ure of hearing him play on the bagpipes 
during dessert. To this summons the 
old man returned stately and courteous 
reply, couched in the best English. he 
could command, which, although con- 
siderably distorted by Gaelic pronuncia- 
tion and idioms, was yet sufficiently in- 
telligible to the messenger, who carried 
home the substance for the satisfaction 
of his master, and what he could of the 





form for the amusement of his fellow- 
servants. 

Duncan, although he received it with 
perfect calmness, was yet overjoyed at 
the invitation. He had performed once 
or twice before the late marquis, and 
having ever since assumed the style of 
Piper to the Marquis of Lossie, now re- 
garded the summons as confirmation in 
the office. The moment the sound of 
the messenger’s departing footsteps died 
away, he caught up his pipes from the 
corner, where, like a pet cat, they lay on 
a bit of carpet, the only piece in the cot- 
tage, spread for them between his chair 
and the wall, and, though cautiously 
mindful of its age and proved infirmity, 
filled the bag full, and burst into such a 
triumphant onset of battle that all the 
children of the Seaton were in a few 
minutes crowded about the door. He 
had not played above five minutes, how- 
ever, when the love of finery natural to 
the Gael, the Gaul and the Galatian tri- 
umphed over his love of music, and he 
stopped with an abrupt groan of the in- 
strument to request Malcolm to get him 
new streamers. Whatever his notions 
of its nature might be, he could not come 
of the Celtic race without having in him 
somewhere a strong faculty for color, 
and no doubt his fancy regarding it was 
of something as glorious as. his know- 
ledge of it must have been vague. At 
all events, he not only knew the names 
of the colors in ordinary use, but could 
describe many of the clan tartans with 
perfect accuracy; and he now gave Mal- 
colm complete instructions as to the hues 
of the ribbon he was to purchase. As 
soon as he had started on the important 
mission, the old man laid aside his in- 
strument, and taking his broadsword 
from the wall, proceeded with the aid of 
brick-dust and lamp-oil, to furbish hilt 
and blade with the utmost care, search- 
ing out spot after spot of rust, to the 
smallest, with the delicate points of his 
great bony fingers. Satisfied at length 
of its brightness, he requested Malcolm, 
who had returned long before the opera- 
tion was over, to bring him the sheath, 
which, for fear of its coming to pieces, 
so old and crumbling was the leather, he 
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kept laid up in the drawer with his spor- 


ran and his Sunday coat. His next 
business, for he would not commit it to 
Malcolm, was to adorn the pipes with 
the new streamers. Asking the color of 
each, and going by some principle of 
arrangement known only to himself, he 
affixed them, one after the other, as he 
judged right, shaking and drawing out 
each to its full length with as much pride 
as if it had been a tone instead of a rib- 
bon. This done, he resumed his play- 
ing, and continued it, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of his grandson, until 
bedtime. 

That night he slept but little, and as 
the day went on grew more and more 
excited. Scarcely had he swallowed his 
twelve o’clock dinner of sowens and oat- 
cake, when he wanted to go and dress 
himself for his approaching visit. Mal- 
colm induced him, however, to lie down 
a while and hear him play, and suc- 
ceeded, strange as it may seem with 
such an instrument, in lulling him to 
sleep. But he had not slept more than 
five minutes when he sprang from the 
bed, wide awake, crying, 

“My poy, Malcolm! my son! you haf 
let her sleep in; and ta creat peoples will 
pe impatient for her music, and cursing 
her in teir hearts!’ 

Nothing would quiet him but the im- 
mediate commencement of the process 
of dressing, the result of which was, as 
I have said, even pathetic, from its inter- 
mixture of shabbiness and finery. The 
dangling brass-capped tails of his sporran 
in front, the silver-mounted dirk on one 
side, with its hilt of black oak carved into 
an eagle’s head, and the steel basket of 
his broadsword gleaming at the other; his 
great shoulder-brooch of rudely chased 
brass; the pipes with their withered bag 
and gaudy streamers; the faded kilt, 
oiled and soiled; the stockings darned 
in twenty places by the hands of the 
termagant Meg Partan; the brogues 
patched and patched until it would have 
been hard to tell a spot of the original 
leather; the round blue bonnet grown 
gray with wind and weather; the belts 
that looked like old harness ready to 
yield at a pull; his skene dhu stick- 
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ing out grim and black beside a knee 
like a lean knuckle :—all combined to 
form a picture ludicrous to a vulgar na- 
ture, but gently pitiful to the lover of 
his kind. He looked like a half-mould- 
ered warrior, waked from beneath an 
ancient cairn, to walk about in a world 
other than he took it to be. Malcolm, 
in his commonplace Sunday suit, served 
as a foil to his picturesque grandfather ; 
to whose oft-reiterated desire that he 
would wear the highland dress, he had 
hitherto returned no other answer than 
a humorous representation of the differ- 
ent remarks with which the neighbors 
would encounter such a solecism. 

The whole Seaton turned out to see 
them start. Men, women and children 
lined the fronts and gables of the houses 
they must pass on their way ; for every- 
body knew where they were going, and 
wished them good luck. As if he had 
been a great bard with a henchman of 
his own, Duncan strode along in front, 
and Malcolm followed, carrying the 
pipes, and regarding his grandfather 
with a mingled pride and compassion 
lovely‘to see. But as soon as they were 
beyond the village the old man took the 
young one’s arm, not to guide him, for 
that was needless, but to stay his steps a 
little, for when dressed he would, as I 
have said, carry no staff; and thus they 
entered the nearest gate leading to the 
grounds, - Bykes saw them and scoffed, 
but with discretion, and kept out of their 
way. 

When they reached the House, they 
were taken to the servants’ hall, where 
refreshments were offered them, The 
old man ate sparingly, saying he wanted 
all the room for his breath, but swallow- 
ed a glass of whisky with readiness; for, 
although he never spent a farthing on it, 
he had yet a highlander’s respect for 
whisky, and seldom refused a glass when 
offered him. On this occasion, besides, 
anxious to do himself credit as a piper, 
he was well pleased to add a little fuel 
to the failing fires of old age; and the 
summons to the dining-room being in 
his view long delayed, he had, before 
they left the hall, taken a second glass. 

They were led along endless passages, 
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up a winding stone stair, across a lobby, 
and through room after room. 

“It will pe some glamour, sure, Mal- 
colm!” said Duncan in a whisper as 
they went. 

Requested at length to seat themselves 
in an ante-room, the air of which was 
filled with the sounds and odors of the 
neighboring feast, they waited again 
through what seemed to the impatient 
Duncan an hour of slow vacuity; but at 
last they were conducted into the dining- 
room. Following their guide, Malcolm 
led the old man to the place prepared 
for him at the upper part of the room, 
where the floor was raised a step or two. 

Duncan would, I fancy, even unpro- 
tected by his blindness, have strode un- 
abashed into the very halls of heaven. 
As he entered there was a hush, for his 
poverty-stricken age and dignity told for 
one brief moment; then the buzz and 
laughter recommenced, an occasional 
oath emphasizing itself in the confused 
noise of the talk, the gurgle of wine, the 
ring of glass and the chink of china. 

In Malcolm’s vision, dazzled and be- 
wildered at first, things soon began to 
arrange themselves. The walls of the 
room receded to their proper distance, 
and he saw that they were covered with 
pictures of ladies and gentlemen gor- 
geously attired; the ceiling rose and set- 
tled into the dim show of a sky, amongst 
the clouds of which the shapes of very 
solid women and children disported 
themselves; while about the glittering 
table, lighted by silver candelabra with 
many branches, he distinguished the 
gayly-dressed company, round which, 
like huge ill-painted butterflies, the liv- 
eried footmen hovered. His eyes soon 
found the lovely face of Lady Florimel, 
but after the first glance he dared hardly 
look again. Whether its radiance had 
any smallest source in the pleasure of 
appearing like a goddess in the eyes of 
her humble servant, I dare not say, but 
more lucent she could hardly have ap- 
peared had she been the princess in a 
fairy tale, about to marry her much- 
thwarted prince. She wore far too many 
jewels for one so young, for her father 
had given her all that had belonged to 
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her mother, as well as some family dia- 
monds, and her inexperience knew no 
reason why she should not wear them. 
The diamonds flashed and sparkled and 
glowed on a white rather than fair néck, 
which, being very much uacollared, daz- 
zled Malcolm far more than the jewels. 
Such a form of enhanced loveliness, re- 
flected for the first time in the pure mir- 
ror of a high-toned manhood, may well 
be to such a youth as that of an angel 
with whom he has henceforth to wrestle 
in deadly agony until the final dawn; 
for lofty condition and gorgeous circum- 
stance, while combining to raise a wo- 
man to an ideal height, ill suffice to lift 
her beyond love, or shield the lowliest 
man from the arrows of her radiation : 
they leave her human still. She was 
talking and laughing with a young man 
of weak military aspect, whose eyes 
gazed unshrinking on her beauty. 

The guests were not numerous: a cer- 
tain boid-faced countess, the fire in whose 
eyes had begun to tarnish, and the nat- 
ural lines of whose figure were vanishing 
in expansion; the soldier, her nephew, 
a wasted elegance; a long, lean man, 
who dawdled with what he ate, and 
drank as if his bones thirsted ; an elder- 
ly, broad, red-faced, bull-necked baron 
of the Hanoverian type; and two neigh- 
boring lairds and their wives, ordinary, 
and well pleased to be at the marquis’s 
table. 

Although the waiting were as many 
as the waited upon, Malcolm, who was 
keen-eyed and had a passion for service 
—a thing unintelligible to the common 
mind—soon spied an opportunity of 
making himself useful. Seeing one of 
the men, suddenly called away, set down 
a dish of fruit just as the countess was 
expecting it, he jumped up, almost in- 
voluntarily, and handed it toher. Once 
in the current of things, Malcolm would 
not readily make for the shore of inac- 
tivity: he finished the round of the table 
with the dish, while the men looked 
indignant, and the marquis eyed him 
queerly. 

While he was thus engaged, however, 
Duncan, either that his poor stock of 
patience was now utterly exhausted, or 
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that he fancied a signal given, com- 
pressed of a sudden his full-blown wait- 
ing bag, and blasted forth such a wild 
howl of a pibroch, that more than one 
of the ladies gave a cry and half started 
from their chairs. The marquis burst 
out laughing, but gave orders to stop 
him—a thing not to be effected in a mo- 
ment, for Duncan was in full tornado, 
with the avenues of hearing, both cor- 
poreal and mental, blocked by his own 
darling utterance. Understanding at 
length, he ceased with the air and al- 
most the carriage of a suddenly checked 
horse, looking half startled, half angry, 
his cheeks puffed, his nostrils expanded, 
his head thrown back, the port-vent still 
in his mouth, the blown bag under his 
arm, and his fingers on the chanter—on 
the fret to dash forward again with re- 
doubled energy. . But slowly the strained 
muscles relaxed, he let the tube fall from 
his lips, and the bag descended to his 
lap. “A man forbid,” he heard the la- 
dies rise and leave the room, and not 
until the gentlemen sat down again to 
their wine was there any demand for the 
exercise of his art. 

Now, whether what followed had been 
prearranged, and old Duncan invited 
for the express purpose of carrying it 
out, or whether it was conceived and 
executed on the spur of the moment, 
which seems less likely, I cannot tell, 
but the turn things now took would be 
hard to believe, were they dated in the 
present generation. Some of my elder 
readers, however, will, from their own 
knowledge of similar actions, grant like- 
lihood enough to my record. 

While the old man was piping as 
bravely as his lingering mortification 
would permit, the marquis interrupted 
his music to make him drink a large 
glass of sherry; after which he requested 
him to play his loudest, that the gentle- 
men might hear what his pipes could do. 
At the same time he sent Malcolm with 
a message to the butler about some par- 
ticular wine he wanted. Malcolm went 
more than willingly, but lost a good 
deal of time from not knowing his way 
through the house. When he returned 
he found things frightfully changed. 
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As soon as he was out of the room, 
and while the poor old man was blow- 
ing his hardest, in the fancy of rejoicing 
his hearers with the glorious music of the 
highland hills, one of the company—it 
was never known which, for each merrily 
accused the other—took a penknife, and 
going softly behind him, ran the sharp 
blade into the bag, and made a great 
slit, so that the wind at once rushed out, 
and the tune ceased without sob or wail. 
Not a laugh betrayed the cause of the 
catastrophe: in silent enjoyment the con- 
spirators sat watching his movements. 
For one moment Duncan was so as- 
tounded that he could not think; the 
next he laid the instrument across his 
knees, and began feeling for the causc 
of the sudden collapse. Tears had 
gathered in the eyes that were of no use 
but to weep withal, and were slowly 
dropping. 

“She wass afrait, my lort and chentle- 
mans,” he said, with a quavering voice, 
“tat her pag will pe near her latter end; 
put she pelieved she would pe living pe- 
yond her nainsel, my chentlemans.” 

He ceased abruptly, for his fingers had 
found the wound, and were prosecuting 
an inquiry: they ran along the smooth 
edges of the cut, and detected treachery. 
He gave a cry like that of a wounded 
animal, flung his pipes from him, and 
sprang to his feet, but forgetting a step 
below him, staggered forward a few paces 
and fell heavily. That instant Malcolm 
entered the room. He hurried in con- 
sternation to his assistance. When he 
had helped him up and seated him again 
on the steps, the old man laid his head 
on his boy’s bosom, threw his arms 
around his neck, and wept aloud. 

“Malcolm, my son,” he sobbed, ‘‘Tun- 
can is wronged in ta halls of ta stran- 
cher; tey ‘ll haf stapped his pest friend 
to ta heart, and och hone! och hone! 
she ‘Il pe aall too plint to take fen- 
cheance. Malcolm, son of heroes, traw 
ta claymore of ta pard, and fall upon ta 
traitors. She'll pe singing you ta onset, 
for ta pibroch is no more.” 

His quavering voice rose that instant 
in a fierce though feeble chant, and his 
hand flew to the hilt of his weapon. 
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Malcolm, perceiving from the looks 
of the men that things were as his grand- 
father had divined, spoke indignantly : 

“Ye oucht to tak shame to ca’ yersel’s 
gentlefowk, an’ play a puir blin’ man, 
wha was doin’ his best to please ye, sic 
an ill-faured trick.” 

As he spoke they made various signs 
to him not to interfere, but Malcolm paid 
them no heed, and turned to his grand- 
father, eager to persuade him to go home. 
They had no intention of letting him off 
yet, however. Acquainted — probably 
through his gamekeeper, who laid him- 
self out to amuse his master—with the 
piper’s peculiar antipathies, Lord Lossie 
now took up the game. 

“Tt was too bad of you, Campbell,” 
he said, ‘‘to play the good old man such 
a dog’s trick.” 

At the word Campéell the piper shook 
off his grandson, and sprang once more 
to his feet, his head thrown back, and 
every inch of his body trembling with 
rage. 

“She might haf known,” he screamed, 
half choking, “that a cursed tog of a 
Cawmill was in it!” 

He stood for a moment, swaying in 
every direction, as if the spirit within 
him doubted whether to cast his old body 
on the earth in contempt of its helpless- 
ness, or to fling it headlong on his foes. 
For that one moment silence filled the 
room, 

“You needn't attempt to deny it; it 
really was too bad of you, Glenlyon,” 
said the marquis. 

A howl of fury burst from Duncan's 
laboring bosom. His broadsword flash- 
ed from its sheath, and brokenly pant- 
ing out the words, “‘Clenlyon! Ta creat 
defil! Haf I peen trinking with ta hell- 
hount, Clenlyon ?”’ —he would have run 
a Malay muck through the room with 
his huge weapon. But he was already 
struggling in the arms of his grandson, 
who succeeded at length in forcing from 
his bony grasp the hilt of the terrible clay- 
more. But as Duncan yielded his weap- 
on, Malcolm lost his hold on him, He 
darted away, caught his dirk—a blade 
of unusual length—from its sheath, and 
shot in the direction of the last word he 





had heard. Malcolm dropped the sword 
and sprung after him. 

“Gif her ta fillain by ta troat,” scream- 
ed the old man. “She ’ll stap his pag! 
She'll cut 4zs chanter in two! She'll pe 
toing it! Who put ta creat-cran’son of 
Inverriggen should pe cutting ta troat of 
ta tog Clenlyon ?” 

As he spoke, he was running wildly 
about the room, brandishing his weapon, 
knocking over chairs, and sweeping bot- 
tles and dishes from the table. The clat- 
ter was tremendous, and the smile had 
faded from the faces of the men who had 
provoked the disturbance. The military 
youth looked scared; the Hanoverian 
pig-cheeks were the color of lead; the 
long lean man was laughing like a skel- 
eton; one of the lairds had got on the 
sideboard, and the other was making for 
the door with the bell-rope in his hand; 
the marquis, though he retained his cool- 
ness, was yet looking a little anxious; 
the butler was peeping in at the door, 
with red nose and pale cheek-bones, the 
handle in his hand, in instant readiness 
to pop out again; while Malcolm was 
after his grandfather, intent upon closing 
with him. The old man had just made 
a desperate stab at nothing half across 
the table, and was about to repeat it, 
when, spying danger to a fine dish, Mal- 
colm reached forward to save it. But 
the dish flew in splinters, and the dirk 
passing through the thick of Malcolm's 
hand, pinned it to the table, where Dun- 
can, fancying he had at length stabbed 
Glenlyon, left it quivering. 

“Tere, Clenlyon!” he said, and stood 
trembling in the ebb of passion, and 
murmuring to himself something in 
Gaelic. 

Meantime, Malcolm had drawn the 
dirk from the table, and released his 
hand. The blood was streaming from 
it, and the marquis took his own hand- 
kerchief to bind it up; but the lad in- 
dignantly refused the attention, and kept 
holding the wound tight with his left 
hand. The butler, seeing Duncan stand 
quite still, ventured, with scared counte- 
nance, to approach the scene of destruc- 
tion. 

“Dinna gang near him,” cried Mal- 
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colm. “He has his skene dhu yet, an’ 
in grips that’s warst ava.” 

Scarcely were the words out of his 
mouth when the black knife was out of 
Duncan's stocking, and brandished aloft 
in his shaking fist. 

“Daddy!” cried Malcolm, “ye wad- 
na kill twa Glenlyons in ae day—wad 
ye?” 

“She would, my son Malcolm !—fifty 
of ta poars in one preath! Tey are ta 
children of wrath, and tey haf to pe 
testructiont.” 

“For an auld man ye hae killed enew 
for ae nicht,” said Malcolm, and gently 
took the knife from his trembling hand. 
“Ye maun come hame the noo.” 

“Ts ta tog tead, then?’ asked Duncan 
eagerly. 

“Ow, na; he’s breathin’ yet,” answer- 
ed Malcolm. 

“She'll not can co till ta tog will pe 
tead. Ta tog may want more killing.” 

“What a horrible savage!’ said one 
of the lairds, a justice of the peace. 
“He ought to be shut up in a mad- 
house.” 

“Gien ye set aboot shuttin’ up, sir, or 
my lord—I kenna whilk—ye'll hae to 
begin nearer hame,” said Malcolm as 
he stooped to pick up the broadsword, 
and so complete his possession of the 
weapons. ‘An’ ye’ll please to haud in 
min’, that nane here is an injured man 
but my gran’ father himsel’.” 

“Hey!” said the marquis; “what do 
you make of all my dishes ?” 

“Deed, my lord, ye may comfort yer- 
sel’ that they warna dishes wi’ harns 
(drains) i’ them; for sic ’s some scarce 
i’ the Hoose o’ Lossie.” 

“You're a long-tongued rascal,” said 
the marquis. 

“A lang tongue may whiles be as 
canny as a lang spune, my lord; an’ ye 
ken what that’s for?” 

The marquis burst into laughter. 

“What do you make, then, of that 
horrible cut in your own hand?” asked 
the magistrate. 

“I mak my ain business o’ ’t,” an- 
swered Malcolm. 

While this colloquy passed, Duncan 
had been feeling about for his pipes: 





having found them he clasped them to 
his bosom like a hurt child. 

“Come home, come home,” he said ; 
“your own pard has refenched you.” 

Malcolm took him by the arm and led 
him away. He went without a word, 
still clasping his wounded bagpipes to 
his bosom. 

“You'll hear from me in the morning, 
my lad,” said the marquis in a kindly 
tone, as they were leaving the room. 

“T hae no wuss to hear onything mair 
o’ yer lordship. Ye hae dune eneuch 
this nicht, my lord, to make ye ashamed 
o’ yersel’ till yer dyin’ day—gien ye hed 
ony pooer o’ shame left in ye.” 

The military youth muttered some- 
thing about insolence, and made a step 
toward him. Malcolm quitted his grand- 
father, and stepped again into the room. 

“Come on,” he said. 

“No, no,” interposed the marquis. 
“Don’t you see the lad is hurt ?” 

“Lat him come on,” said Malcolm; 
“Thaeasoon’ han’. Here, my lord, tak 
the wapons, or the auld man ’ll get a grip 
o’ them again.” 

“T tell you 20,” shouted Lord Lossie. 
“Fred, get out—will you ?” 

The young gentleman turned on his 
heel, and Malcolm led his grandfather 
from the house without further molesta- 
tion. It was all he could do, however, 
togethim home. The old man’s strength 
was utterly gone. His knees bent trem- 
bling under him, and the arm which rest- 
ed on his grandson’s shook as with an 
ague-fit. Malcolm was glad indeed when 
at length he had him safe in bed, by 
which time his hand had swollen to a 
great size, and the suffering grown severe. 

Thoroughly exhausted by his late fierce 
emotions, Duncan soon fell into a trou- 
bled sleep, whereupon Malcolm went to 
Meg Partan, and begged her to watch 
beside him until he should return, in- 
forming her of the way his grandfather 
had been treated, and adding that he 
had gone into such a rage, that he fear- 
ed he would be ill in consequence; and 
if he should be unable to do his morn- 
ing’s duty, it would almost break his 
heart. 

“Eh!” said the Partaness, in a whis- 
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per, as they parted at Duncan’s door, 
“a baad temper ’s a frichtsome thing. 
I’m sure the times I hae telled him it 
wad be the ruin o’ ’im!”’ 

To Malcolm’s gentle knock Miss 
Horn’s door was opened by Jean. 

“What d’ye wint at sic an oontimeous 
hoor,” she said, ‘whan honest fowk’s a’ 
i’ their nichtcaips ?” 

“I want to see Miss Horn, gien ye 
please,” he answered. 

“I s’ warran’ she'll be in her bed an’ 
snorin’,” said Jean; “but I s’ gang an’ 
see.” 

Ere she went, however, Jean saw that 
the kitchen door was closed, for, whether 
she belonged to the class “honest folk” 
or not, Mrs. Catanach was in Miss Horn’s 
kitchen, and not in her nightcap. 

Jean returned presently with an invi- 
tation for Malcolm to walk up to the 
parlor. 

“T hae gotten a sma’ mishanter, Miss 
Horn,” he said, as he entered; “an’ I 
thocht I cudna du better than come to 
you, ‘cause ye can haud yer tongue, an’ 
that’s mair nor mony ane i’ the port o’ 
Portlossie can, mem.” 

The compliment, correct in fact as 
well as honest in intent, was not thrown 
away on Miss Horn, to whom it was the 
more pleasing that she could regard it 
as a just tribute. Malcolm told her all 
the story, rousing thereby a mighty in- 
dignation in her bosom, a great fire in 
her hawk-nose, and a succession of wild 
flashes in her hawk-eyes; but when he 
showed her his hand, 

“Lord, Malcolm!” she cried; “it’s a 
mercy I was made wantin’ feelin’s, or I 
cudna hae bed the sicht. My puir bairn!”’ 

Then she rushed to the stair and 
shouted— 

“Jean, ye limmer! Jean! Fess some 
het watter, an’ some linen cloots.” 

“T hae nane o’ naither,” replied Jean 
from the bottom of the stair. 

“‘Mak up the fire an put on some wat- 
ter direckly.—I s’ fin’ some clooties,” she 
added, turning to Malcolm, “—gien I 
sud rive the tail frae my best Sunday 
sark.” 

She returned with rags enough for a 
small hospital, and until the grumbling 





Jean brought the hot water, they sat and 
talked in the glimmering light of one 
long-beaked tallow candle. 

“It’s a terrible hoose, yon o’ Lossie,” 
said Miss Horn; ‘“‘and there’s been ter- 
rible things dune intill’t. The auld mar- 
kis was an ill man. I daurna say what 
he wadna hae dune, gien half the tales 
be true ‘at they tell o’ ’im; an’ the last 
ane was little better. This ane winna 
be sae ill, but it’s clear ’at he’s tarred wi’ 
the same stick.” 

“T dinna think he means onything 
muckle amiss,” agreed Malcolm, whose 
wrath had by this time subsided a little, 
through the quieting influences of Miss 
Horn’s sympathy. ‘ He’s mair thoucht- 
less, I do believe, than ill-contrived—an’ 
a’ for’s fun. He spak unco kin’-like to 
me, efterhin, but I cudna accep’ it, ye 
see, efter the w’y he had saired my dad- 
dy. But wadna ye hae thought he was 
auld eneuch to ken better by this time ?” 

“An auld fule ’s the warst fule ava’,’ 
said Miss Horn. “But nothing o’ that 
kin’, be ’t as mad an’ pranksome as ever 
sic ploy could be, is to be made mention 
o’ aside the things ‘at was mutit (su¢fer- 
ed) o’’s brither. I budena come ower 
them till a young laad like yersel’. They 
war never said straucht oot, min’ ye, but 
jist mintit at, like, wi’ a doon-draw o’ the 
broos an’ a wee side-shak’ o’ the heid, 
as gien the body wad say, ‘I cud tell ye 
gien I daur.’ But I doobt mysel’ gien 
onything was 4ex¢, though muckle was 
mair nor suspeckit. An’ whaur there ’s 
reik, there maun be fire.” 

As she spoke she was doing her best, 
with many expressions of pity, for his 
hand. Whenshe had bathed and bound 
it up, and laid it in a sling, he wished her 
good-night. 

Arrived at home, he found, to his dis- 
may, that things had not been going 
well. Indeed, while yet several houses 
off, he had heard the voices of the Par- 
tan’s wife and his grandfather in fierce 
dispute. The old man was beside him- 
self with anxiety about Malcolm; and 
the woman, instead of soothing him, was 
opposing everything he said, and irritat- 
ing, him frightfully. The moment he 
entered, each opened a torrent of accu- 
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sations against the other, and it was with 
difficulty that Malcolm prevailed on the 
woman to go home. The presence of 
his boy soon calmed the old man, how- 
ever, and he fell into a troubled sleep— 
in which Malcolm, who sat by his bed 
all night, heard him, at intervals, now 
lamenting over the murdered of Glenco, 
now exulting in a stab that had reached 
the heart of Glenlyon, and now bewail- 
ing his ruined bagpipes. At length to- 
ward morning he grew quieter, and Mal- 
colm fell asleep in his chair. 


CHAPTER XX. 
ADVANCES. 


WHEN he woke, Duncan still slept, 
and Malcolm, having got ready some 
tea for his grandfather’s, and a little 
brose for his own breakfast, sat down 
again by the bedside, and awaited the 
old man’s waking. 

The first sign of it that reached him 
was the feebly-uttered question— 

“Will ta tog be tead, Malcolm ?” 

“As sure ’s ye stabbit him,” answered 
Malcolm. 

“Then she ’ll pe getting herself ready,” 
said Duncan, making a motion to rise. 

“What for, daddy ?” 

“For ta hanging, my son,” answered 
Duncan coolly. 

“Time eneuch for that, daddy, whan 
they sen’ to tell ye,” returned Malcolm, 
cautious of revealing the facts of the 
case. 

“Ferry coot!” said Duncan, and fell 
asleep again. 

In a little while he woke with a start. 

“She ‘Il be hafing an efil treaam, my 
son Malcolm,” he said; ‘“—or it was ’Il 
pe more than a tream. Cawmill of 
Glenlyon, God curse him! came to her 
pedside ; and he ‘Il say to her,— ‘ Mac- 
Dhonuill,’ he said, for pein’ a tead man 
he would pe knowing my name,— Mac- 
Dhonuill,’ he said, ‘what tid you "ll pe 
meaning py turking my posterity?” And 
she answered and said to him, ‘I pray it 
had been yourself, you tamned Clen- 
lyon.’ And he said to me, ‘It ‘ll pe no 
coot wishing that; it would pe toing you 





no coot to turk me, for I’m a tead man.’ 
—And a tamned man,’ says herself, 
and would haf taken him py ta troat, 
put she couldn’t mofe. ‘Well, I’m not 
so sure of tat,’ says he, ‘for I ’fe pecked 
all teir partons.’— And tid tey gif tem 
ta you, you tog?’ says herself.— Well, 
I’m not sure,’ says he; ‘ anyhow, I’m not 
tamned ferry much yet.’— She'll pemuch 
sorry to hear it,’ says herself. And she 
took care aalways to pe calling him some 
paad name, so tat he shouldn't say she 
‘ll be forgifing him, whatever ta rest of 
tem might pe toing. ‘Put what troubles 
me,’ says he, ‘it ‘ll not pe apout myself 
at aail.’—' That ‘ll pe a wonder,” says 
her nain sel’: ‘and what may it pe apout, 
you cut-troat ?,—' It ‘ll pe apout yourself,’ 
says he. ‘Apout herself ?’— Yes; apout 
yourself,’ says he. ‘I’m sorry for you— 
for ta ting tat’s to be tone with him that 
killed a man aal pecaase he pore my 
name, and he wasn’t a son of mine at 
aall! Tere is no pot in hell teep enough 
to put him in !'"— Then they must make 
haste and tig one,’ says herself, ‘for she 
‘ll pe hangt in a tay or two,’—So she ’ll 
wake up, and beholt it was a tream !” 

‘An’ nosic an ill dream efter a’, dad- 
dy!’ said Malcolm. 

“Not an efil dream, my son, when it 
makes her aalmost wish that she hadn't 
peen quite killing tatog! Last night she 
would haf made a puoy of his skin like 
any other tog’s skin, and to-day—no, my 
son, it wass a ferry efil tream. And to 
be tolt tat ta creat tefil, Clenlyon herself, 
was not ferry much tamned !—it wass a 
ferry efil tream, my son.” 

“Weel, daddy—maybe ye ’Il tak it for 
ill news, but ye killed naebody.” 

“Tid she'll not trive her turk into ta 
tog?” cried Duncan fiercely. “Och 
hone! och hone !—Then she ’s ashamed 
of herself for efer, when she might have 
tone it. And it 'll hafe to pe tone yet!” 

He paused a few moments, and then 
resumed : 

“And she ’Il not pe coing to be hangt ? 
—Maype that will pe petter, for you 
wouldn't hafe liket to see your olt cran’- 
father to pe hangt, Malcolm, my son. 
Not that she would hafe minted it her- 
self in such a coot caause, Malcolm! 
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Put she tidn’t pe ferry happy after she tid 
think she had tone it, for you see he 
wasn’t ta ferry man his ownself, and tat 
must pe counted. But she tid kill some- 
thing: what was it, Malcolm ?” 

“Ye sent a gran’ dish fleein’,” an- 
swered Malcolm, “I s’ warran’ it cost 
a poun’, to jeedge by the gowd upo’ ’t.” 

“She'll hear a noise of preaking; put 
she tid stap something soft.” 

“Ye stack yer durk intill my lord’s 
mahogany table,” said Malcolm. “It 
nott (weeded) a guid rug (fx//) to haul ’t 
oot.” . 

“Then her arm has not lost aal its 
strength, Malcolm! I pray ta taple had 
been ta rips of Clenlyon !” 

“Ye maunna pray nae sic prayers, 
daddy. Min’ upo’ what Glenlyon said 
to ye last nicht. Gien I was you I wadna 
hae a pot howkit express for mysel’— 
doon yonner—i’ yon place ’at ye dreamed 
aboot.” 

“Well, I'll forgife him a little, Malcolm 
—not ta one tat’s tead, but ta one tat 
tidn’t do it, you know.—Put how will she 
pe forgifing him for ripping her poor 
pag? Och hone! och hone! No more 
musics for her tying tays, Malcolm! Och 
hone! och hone! I shall co creeping to 
ta crafe with no loud noises to defy ta 
enemy. Her pipes is tumb for efer and 
efer. Och hone! och hone!” 

The lengthening of his days had re- 
stored bitterness to his loss. 

“T'll sune set the bag richt, daddy. 
Or, gien I canna do that, we ‘ll get a 
newane. Mony a pibroch ’ll come skir- 
lin’ oot o’ that chanter yet er’ a be dune.” 

They were interrupted by the uncere- 
monious entrance of the same footman 
who had brought the invitation. He 
carried a magnificent set of ebony pipes, 
with silver mountings. 

“A present from my lord, the marquis,” 
he said bumptiously, almost rudely, and 
laid them on the table. 

“Dinna lay them there; tak them frae 
that, or I "ll fling them at yer poothered 
wig,” said Malcolm.—'‘ It’s a stan’ o’ 
pipes,” he added, “‘an’ that a gran’ ane, 
daddy.” 

’ “Take tem away !’’ cried the old man, 
in a voice too feeble to support the load 


’ 





of indignation it bore. “She ’ll pe tak- 
ing no presents from marquis or tuke 
tat would pe teceifing old Tuncan, and 
making him trink with ta cursed Clen- 
lyon. Tell ta marquis he ’ll pe sending 
her cray hairs with sorrow to ta crafe; 
for she ‘ll pe tishonored for efer and 
henceforth.” 

Probably pleased to be the bearer of 
a message fraught with so much amuse- 
ment, the man departed in silence with 
the pipes. 

The marquis, although the joke had 
threatened, and indeed so far taken, a 
serious turn, had yet been thoroughly 
satisfied with its success. The rage of 
the old man had been to his eyes ludi- 
crous in the extreme, and the anger of 
the young one so manly as to be even 
picturesque. He had even made a re- 
solve, half dreamy and of altogether im- 
probable execution, to do something for 
the fisher fellow. 

The pipes which he had sent as a so- 
latium to Duncan were a set that belong- 
ed to the house—ancient, and in the eyes 
of either connoisseur or antiquarian ex- 
ceedingly valuable ; but the marquis was 
neither the one nor the other, and did 
not in the least mind parting with them. 
As little did he doubt a propitiation 
through their means, was utterly unpre- 
pared for a refusal of his gift, and was 
nearly as much perplexed as annoyed 
thereat. 

For one thing, he could not under- 
stand such offence taken by one in Dun- 
can’s lowly position; for although he 
had plenty of highland blood in his own 
veins, he had never lived in the High- 
lands, and understood nothing of the 
habits or feelings of the Gael. What 
was noble in him, however, did feel 
somewhat rebuked, and he was even a 
little sorry at having raised a barrier be- 
tween himself and the manly young 
fisherman, to whom he had taken a sort 
of liking from the first. 

Of the ladies in the drawing-room, to 
whom he had recounted the vastly amus- 
ing joke with all the graphic delineation 
for which he had been admired at court, 
none, although they all laughed, had ap- 
peared to enjoy the bad recital thorough- 
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ly, except the bold-faced countess. Lady 
Florimel regarded the affair as undigni- 
fied at the best, was sorry for the old 
man, who must be mad, she thought, and 
was pleased only with the praises of her 
squire of low degree. The wound in his 
hand the marquis either thought too 
trifling to mention, or serious enough to 
have clouded the clear sky of frolic un- 
der which he desired the whole trans- 
action to be viewed. 

They were seated at their late break- 
fast when the lackey passed the window 
on his return from his unsuccessful mis- 
sion, and the marquis happened to see 
him, carrying the rejected pipes. He 
sent for him, and heard his report, then 
with a quick nod dismissed him—his 
way when angry—and sat silent. 

“Wasn't it spirited —in such poor 
people too?’ said Lady Florimel, the 
color rising in her face, and her eyes 
sparkling. 

“It was damned impudent,” said the 
marquis. 

“TI think it was damned dignified,” 
said Lady Florimel. 

The marquis stared. The visitors, 
after a momentary silence, burst into a 
great laugh. 

“T wanted to see,” said Lady Florimel 
calmly, ‘“‘whether J couldn't swear if I 
tried. I don’t think it tastes nice. I 
sha’n’t take to it, I think.” 

“You'd better not in my presence, my 
lady,” said the marquis, his eyes spark- 
ling with fun. 

“T shall certainly not do it out of 
your presence, my lord,” she returned. 
“—Now I think of it,’’ she went on, “I 
know what I will do: every time you 
say a bad word in my presence, I shall 
say it after you. I sha’n’t mind who's 
there—parson or magistrate. Now you'll 
see.” 

“You will get into the habit of it.” 

“Except you get out of the habit of it 
first, papa,” said the girl, laughing mer- 
rily, 

“You confounded little Amazon !” said 
her father. 

“But what’s to be done about those 
confounded pipes?’ she resumed. ‘You 
can’t allow such people to serve you so! 


. Return your presents, indeed !—Suppose 
I undertake the business ?” 

“By all means. What will you do?” 

“‘Make them take them, of course. It 
would be quite horrible never to be quits 
with the old lunatic.” 

“As you please, puss.” 

“Then you put yourself in my hands, 
papa ?” : 

“Yes; only you must mind what you're 
about, you know.” 

“That I will, and make them mind 
too,” she answered, and the subject was 
dropped. : 

Lady Florimel counted upon her in- 
fluence with Malcolm, and his again with 
his grandfather; but, careful of her dig- 
nity, she would not make direct advances; 
she would wait an opportunity of speak- 
ing to him. But, although she visited 
the sand-hill almost every morning, an 
opportunity was not afforded her. Mean- 
while, the state of Duncan’s bag and of 
Malcolm’s hand forbidding, neither pipes 
were played nor gun was fired to arouse 
marquis or burgess. When a fortnight 
had thus passed, Lady Florimel grew 
anxious concerning the justification of 
her boast, and the more so that her father 
seemed to avoid all reference to it. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
MEDIATION. 

AT length it was clear to Lady Flori- 
mel that if her father had not forgotten 
her undertaking, but was, as she be- 
lieved, expecting from her some able 
stroke of diplomacy, it was high time 
that something should be done to save 
her credit. Nor did she forget that the 
unpiped silence of the royal burgh was 
the memento of a practical joke of her 
father, so cruel that a piper would not 
accept the handsome propitiation offered 
on its account by a marquis. 

On a lovely evening, therefore, the 
sunlight lying slant on waters that heaved 
and sunk in a flowing tide, now catching 
the gold on lifted crests, now losing it in 
purple hollows, Lady Florimel found her- 
self, for the first time, walking from the 





lower gate toward the Seaton. Round- 
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ing the west end of the village, she came 
to the sea front, where, encountering a 
group of children, she requested to be 
shown the blind piper’s cottage. Ten 
of them started at-once to lead the 
way, and she was presently knocking at 
the half-open door, through which she 
could not help seeing the two at their 
supper of dry oat-cake and still drier 
skim-milk cheese, with a jug of cold 
water to wash it down. Neither, having 
just left the gentlemen at their wine, 
could she help feeling the contrast be- 
tween the dinner just over at the House 
and the meal she now beheld. 

At the sound of her knock, Malcolm, 
who was seated with his back to the 
door, rose to answer the appeal ;—the 
moment he saw her, the blood rose from 
his heart to his cheek in similar response. 
He opened ‘the door wide, and in low, 
something tremulous tones, invited her 
to enter; then caught up a chair, dusted 
it with his bonnet, and placed it for her 
by the window, where a red ray of the 
setting sun fell on a huge-flowered hy- 
drangea. Her quick eye caught sight 
of his bound-up hand. 

“How have you hurt your hand?” she 
asked kindly. 

Malcolm made signs that prayed for 
silence, and pointed to his grandfather. 
But it was too late. 

“Hurt-your hand, Malcolm, my son ?” 
cried Duncan, with surprise and anxiety 
mingled. ‘“ How will you pe doing that?” 

“Here's a bonny yoong leddy come to 
see ye, daddy,” said Malcolm, seeking to 
turn the question aside. 

“She'll pe ferry clad to see ta ponny 
young laty, and she’s creatly obleeched 
for ta honor; put if ta ponny young laty 
will be excusing her—what’ll pe hurting 
your hand, Malcolm?” 

“T’ll tell ye efterhin, daddy. This is 
my Leddy Florimel, frae the Hoose.”’ 

“Hm!” said Duncan, the pain of his 
insult keenly renewed by the mere men- 
tion of the scene of it. ‘‘ Put,” he went 
on, continuing aloud the reflections of a 
moment of silerice, “she'll pe a laty, and 
it’s not to pe laid to her charch. Sit 
town, my laty. Ta poor place is your 
own.” 








But Lady Florimel was already seated, 
and busy in her mind as to how she 
could best enter on the object of her 
visit. The piper sat silent, revolving a 
painful suspicion with regard to Mal- 
colm’s hurt. 

“So you won't forgive my father, Mr. 
MacPhail ?”’ said Lady Florimel. 

“She would forgife any man put two 
men,” he answered, ““— Clenlyon, and 
ta man, whoefer he might be, who would 
put upon her ta tiscrace of trinking in 
his company.” 

“But you're quite mistaken,” said Lady 
Florimel, in a pleading tone. “I don’t 
believe my father knows the gentleman 
you speak of.” 

“‘Chentleman !”’ echoed Duncan. “He 
is a tog !—No, he is no tog: togs is coot. 
He is a mongrel of a fox and a volf!” 

“There was no Campbell at our table 
that evening,” persisted Lady Florimel. 

“Then who told Tuncan MacPhail a 
lie?” 

“It was nothing but a joke—indeed !” 
said the girl, beginning to feel humiliated. 

“It wass a paad choke, and might have 
peen ta hanging of poor Tuncan,” said 
the piper. 

Now Lady Florimel had heard a rumor 
of some one having been hurt in the 
affair of the joke, and her quick wits in- 
stantly brought that and Malcolm’s hand 
together. 

“It might have been,” she said, risk- 
ing a miss for the advantage. “It was 
well that you hurt nobody but your own 
grandson.” 

“Oh, my leddy!” cried Malcolm with 
despairing remonstrance; “—an’ me 
haudin’ ’t frae him a’ this time! Ye sud 
ha’ considert an’ auld man’s feelin’s! 
He’s as blin’ ’s a mole, my leddy !” 

“His feelings!’ retorted the girl an- 
grily. ‘He ought to know the mischief 
he does in his foolish rages.” 

Duncan had risen, and was now feel- 
ing his way across the room. Having 
reached his grandson, he laid hold of 
his head and pressed it to his bosom. 

“Malcolm!” he said, in a broken and 
hollow voice, not to be recognized as his, 
“Malcolm, my eagle of the crag! my 
hart of the heather! was it yourself she 

















stapped with her efil hand, my son? 
Tid she'll pe hurting her own poy ?— 
She'll nefer wear turk more. Och hone! 
Och hone!” 

He turned, and, with bowed head 
seeking his chair, seated himself and 
wept. 

Lady Florimel’s anger vanished. She 
was by his side in a moment, with her 
lovely young hand on the bony expanse 
of his, as it covered his face. On the 
other side, Malcolm laid his lips to his 
ear, and whispered with soothing ex- 
postulation— 

“It’s maist as weel ’s ever, daddy. 
It’s nane the waur. It was but a bit o’ 
ascart. It’s nae worth twise thinkin’ o’.” 

“ Ta turk went trough it, Malcolm! It 
went into ta table! She knows now! 
O Malcolm! Malcolm! would to God 
she had killed herself pefore she hurted 
her poy!” 

He made Malcolm sit down beside 
him, and taking the wounded hand in 
both of his, sunk into a deep silence, 
utterly forgetful of the presence of Lady 
Florimel, who retired to her chair, kept 
silence also, and waited. 

“It was not a coot choke,” he mur- 
mured at length, “upon an honest man, 
and might pe calling herself a chentle- 
man. A rache is nota choke. To put 
her in a rache was not coot. See to it. 
And it was a ferry paad choke, too, to 
make a pig hole in her poor pag! Och 
hone! och hone !—Put I’m clad Clenly- 
on was not there, for she was too plind 
to kill him.” 

“But you will surely forgive my father, 
when he wants to make it up! Those 
pipes have been in the family for hun- 
dreds of years,”’ said Florimel. 

“Her own pipes has peen in her own 
family for five or six chenerations at 
least,’ said Duncan. ‘“— And she was 
wondering why her poy tidn’t pe mend- 
ing her pag! Mypoorpoy! Och hone! 
Och hone!” 

“We'll get a new bag, daddy,” said 
Malcolm. “It’s been lang past men’in’ 
wi’ auld age.” 

“And then you will be able to play 
together,” urged Lady Florimel. 

Duncan’s resolution was visibly shaken 
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by the suggestion. He pondered for a 
while. At last he opened his mouth sol- 
emnly, and said, with the air of one who 
had found a way out of a hitherto im- 
passable jungle of difficulty : 

“If her lord marquis will come to 
Tuncan’s house, and say to Tuncan it 
was put a choke and he is sorry for it, 
then Tuncan will shake hands with ta 
marquis, and take ta pipes.” 

A smile of pleasure lighted up Mal- 
colm’s face at the proud proposal. Lady 
Florimel smiled also, but with amuse- 
ment. 

“Will my laty take Tuncan’s message 
to my lord ta marquis ?” asked the old 
man. 

Now Lady Florimel had inherited her 
father’s joy in teasing; and the thought’ , 
of carrying him such an overture was 
irresistibly delightful. 

“I will take it,”’ she said. ‘ But what 
if he should be angry ?” 

“Tf her lord pe angry, Tuncan is angry 
too,’ answered the piper. 

Malcolm followed Lady Florimel to 
the door. 

“Put it as saft as ye can, my leddy,” 
he whispered. “I canna bide to anger 
fowk mair than maun be.” 

“T shall give the message precisely as 
your grandfather gave it to me,” said 
Florimel, and walked away. 

While they sat at dinner the next even- 
ing, she told her father, from the head 
of the table, all about her visit to the 
piper, and ended with the announce- 
ment of the condition—word for word— 
on which the old man would consent to 
a reconciliation. 

Could such a proposal have come from 
an equal whom he had insulted, the mar- 
quis would hardly have waited for a chal- 
lenge: to have done a wrong was noth- 
ing; to confess it would be a disgrace. 
But here the offended party was of such 
a ludicrously low condition, and the pro- 
posal therefore so ridiculous, that it struck 
the marquis merely as a yet more amusing 
prolongation of the joke. Hence his re- 
ception of it was with uproarious laugh- 
ter, in which all his visitors joined. 

“Damn the old wind-bag!” said the 
marquis, 








“Damn the knife that made the mis- 
chief!” said Lady Florimel. 

When the merriment had somewhat 
subsided, Lord Meikleham, the youth of 
soldierly aspect, would have proposed 
whipping the highland beggar, he said, 
were it not for the probability the old 
clothes-horse would fall to pieces; where- 
upon Lady Florimel recommended him 
to try it on the young fisherman, who 
might possibly hold together; whereat 
the young lord looked both mortified 
and spiteful. 

I believe some compunction, perhaps 
even admiration, mingled itself, in this 
case, with Lord Lossie'’s relish of an odd 
and amusing situation, and that he was 
inclined to compliance with the con- 
ditions of atonement partly for the sake 
of mollifying the wounded spirit of the 
highlander. He turned to his daughter 
and said,— 

“Did you fix an hour, Flory, for your 
poor father to make amende honorable?” 

“No, papa; I did not go so far as 
that.” 

The marquis kept a few moments’ 
grave silence. 

“Your lordship is surely not medi- 
tating such a solecism!” said Mr. Mor- 
rison, the justice-laird. 

“Indeed I am,” said the marquis. 

“It would be too great a condescen- 
sion,” said Mr. Cavins; “and your lord- 
ship will permit me to doubt the wisdom 
of it. These fishermen form a class by 
themselves; they are a rough set of men, 
and only too ready to despise authority. 
You will not only injure the prestige of 
your rank, my lord, but expose yourself 
to endless imposition.” 

“The spirit moves me, and we are 
commanded not to quench the spirit,” 
rejoined the marquis with a merry laugh, 
little thinking that he was actually de- 
scribing what was going on in him—that 
the spirit of good concerning which he 
jested was indeed not only working in 
him, but gaining on him, in his resolu- 
tion of that moment. 

“Come, Flory,” said the marquis, to 
whom it gave a distinct pleasure to fly in 
the face of advice, ‘‘we’ll go at once, 
and have it over.” 
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So they set out together for the Seaton, 
followed by the bagpipes, carried by the 
same servant as before, and were re- 
ceived by the overjoyed Malcolm, and 
ushered into his grandfather's presence. 

Whatever may have been the project- 
ed attitude of the marquis, the moment 
he stood on the piper’s floor, the gene- 
rosus, that is the gentleman, in him, got 
the upper hand, and his behavior to the 
old man was not polite merely, but re- 
spectful. At no period in the last twenty 
years had he been so nigh the kingdom 
of heaven as he was now when making 
his peace with the blind piper. 

When Duncan heard his voice, he 
rose with dignity and made a stride or 
two toward the door, stretching forth his 
long arm to its full length, and spreading 
wide his great hand with the brown palm 
upward. 

“Her nainsel will pe proud to see my 
lord ta marquis under her roof,” he said. 

The visit itself had already sufficed to 
banish all resentment from his soul. 

The marquis took the proffered hand 
kindly. 

“T have come to apologize,” he said. 

“Not one vord more, my lort, I peg,” 
interrupted Duncan. ‘My lort is come, 
out of his own cootness, to pring her a 
creat kift; for he’ll pe hearing of ta sad 
accident which pefell her poor pipes one 
efening lately. Tey was ferry old, my 
lort, and easily hurt.” 

“Tam sorry—” said the marquis, but 
again Duncan interrupted him. 

“T am clad, my lort,” he said, “for it 
prings me ta creat choy. If my lady 
and your lortship will honor her poor 
house py sitting town, she will haf ta 
pleasure of pe offering them a little 
music.” ; 

His hospitality would give them of the 
best he had; but ere the entertainment 
was over, the marquis judged himself 
more than fairly punished by the pipes 
for all the wrong he had done the piper. 

They sat down, and, at a sign from his 
lordship, the servant placed his charge 
in Duncan’s hands, and retired. The 
piper received the instrument with a 
proud gesture of gratification, felt it all 
over, screwed at this and that for a mo- 
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ment, then filled the great bag gloriously 
full. The next instant a scream invaded 
the astonished air fit to rival the skirl 
produced by the towzie tyke of Kirk- 
Alloway ; another instant, and the piper 


was on his legs, as full of pleasure and: 


pride as his bag of wind, strutting up 
and down the narrow chamber like a 
turkey-cock before his hens, and turn- 
ing ever, after precisely so many strides, 
with a grand gesture and mighty sweep, 
as if he too had a glorious tail to mind, 
and was bound to keep it ceaselessly 
quivering to the tremor of the reed in 
the throat of his chanter. 

Malcolm, erect behind their visitors, 
gazed with admiring eyes at every mo- 
tion of his grandfather. To one who 
had from earliest infancy looked up to 
him with reverence, there was nothing 
ridiculous in the display, in the strut, in 
all that to other eyes too evidently re- 
vealed the vanity of the piper: Malcolm 
regarded it all only as making up the 
orthodox mode of playing the pipes. It 
was indeed well. that he could not see 
the expression upon the faces of those 
behind whose chairs he stood, while for 
moments that must have seemed min- 
utes they succumbed to the wild uproar 
which issued from those splendid pipes. 
On an opposite hill-side, with a valley 
between, it would have sounded poetic; 
in a charging regiment, none could have 
wished for more inspiriting battle-strains ; 
even in a great hall, inspiring and guid- 
ing the merry reel, it might have been in 
place and welcome; but in a room of 
ten feet by twelve, with a wooden ceil- 
ing, acting like a drum-head, at the 
height of seven feet and a half!—it was 
little below torture to the marquis and 
Lady Florimel. Simultaneously they 
rose to make their escape. 

“My lord and my leddy maun be 
gauin’, daddy,” cried Malcolm. 

Absorbed in the sound which his lungs 
created and his fingers modulated, the 
piper had forgotten all about his visit- 
ors; but the moment his grandson’s 
voice reached him, the tumult ceased; 
he took the port-vent from his lips, and 
with sightless eyes turned full on Lord 


Lossie, said in a low earnest voice— 
Vox. XIII.—36 








“My lort, she 'll pe ta craandest staand 
o’ pipes she efer blew, and proud and 
thankful she'll pe to her lort marquis, 
and to ta Lort of lorts, for ta kift. Ta 
pipes shall co town from cheneration to 
cheneration to ta ent of time; yes, my lort, 
until ta loud cry of tem pe trownt in ta 
roar of ta trump of ta creat archanchel, 
when he'll pe setting one foot on ta laand, 
and ta other foot upon ta sea, and Clen- 
lyon shall pe cast into ta lake of fire.” 

He ended with alow bow. They shook 
hands with him, thanked him for his 
music, wished him good-night, and, with 
a kind nod to Malcolm, left the cottage. 

Duncan resumed his playing the mo- 
ment they were out of the house, and 
Malcolm, satisfied of his well-being for 
a couple of hours at least—he had been 
music-starved so long—went also out, in 
quest of a little solitude. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
WHENCE AND WHITHER? 

HE wandered along the shore on the 
land side of the mound, with a favorite 
old book of Scottish ballads in his hand, 
every now and then stooping to gather 
a sea-anemone—a white flower some- 
thing like a wild geranium, with a faint 
sweet smell—or a small, short-stalked 
harebell, or a red daisy, as large as a 
small primrose; for along the coast there, 
on cliff or in sand, on rock or in field, 
the daisies are remarkable for size, and 
often not merely tipped, but dyed through- 
out with a deep red. 

He had gathered a bunch of the finest, 
and had thrown himself down on the side 
of the dune, whence, as he lay, only the 
high road, the park wall, the temple of 
the winds, and the blue sky were visible. 
The vast sea, for all the eye could tell, 
was nowhere—not a ripple of it was to 
be seen, but the ear was filled with the 
night gush and flow of it. A sweet wind 
was blowing, hardly blowing, rather gli- 
ding, like a stumbering river, from the 
west. The sun had vanished, leaving a 
ruin of gold and rose behind him, gradu- 
ally fading into dull orange and lead and 
blue sky and stars. There was light 
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enough to read by, but he never opened 
his book. He was thinking over some- 
thing Mr. Graham had said to him a few 
days before, namely, that all impatience 
of monotony, all weariness of best things 
even, are but signs of the eternity of our 
nature—the broken human fashions of 
the divine everlastingness. 
* * * * 

“I dinna ken whaur it comes frae,” 
said a voice above him. 

He looked up. On the ridge of the 
mound, the whole of his dwarfed form 
relieved against the sky and looking large 
in the twilight, stood the mad laird, reach- 
ing out his forehead toward the west, with 
his arms expanded as if to meet the ever- 
coming wind. 

“Naebody kens whaur the win’ comes 
frae, or whaur it gangs till,” said Mal- 
colm. “Ye’re no a hair waur aff nor 
ther fowk, there, laird.” 

“ Does’t come frae a guid place, or frae 

.an ill?” said the laird, doubtingly. 

“It’s saft an’ kin’ly i’ the fin’ o’ ’t,” 
returned Malcolm suggestively, rising and 
joining the laird on the top of the dune, 
and like him spreading himself out to the 
western air. 

The twilight had deepened, merging 
into such night as the summer in that 
‘region knows—a sweet pale memory of 
the past day. The sky was full of sparkles 
-of pale gold in a fathomless blue; there 
was no moon; the darker sea lay quiet 
‘below, with only a murmur about its lip, 
.and fitfully reflected the stars. The soft 
‘wind kept softly blowing. Behind them 
shone a light at the harbor’s mouth, and 
a twinkling was here and there visible in 
‘the town above; but all was as still as 
if there were no life save in the wind 
and the sea and the stars. The whole 
feeling was as if something had been 
finished in heaven, and the outmost rip- 
ples-of the following rest had overflowed 
.and were now pulsing faintly and dream- 
ily across the bosom of the laboring earth, 
with feeblest suggestion of the mighty 
peace beyond. Alas, words can do so 
little! even such a night is infinite. 

“Ay,” answered the laird; “but it 
makes me dowfart (melancholy) like, i’ 
ithe inside.” 
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“Some o’ the best things does that,” 
said Malcolm. “I think a kiss frae my 
mither wad gar me greet.” 

He knew the laird’s peculiarities well ; 
but in the thought of his mother had for- 
gotten the antipathy of his companion to 
the word. Stewart gave a moaning cry, 
put his fingers in his ears, and glided 
down the slope of the dune seaward. 

Malcolm was greatly distressed. He 
had a regard for the laird far beyond 
pity, and could not bear the thought of 
having inadvertently caused him pain. 
But he dared not follow him, for that 
would be but to heighten the anguish of 
the tortured mind and the suffering of 
the sickly frame; for, when pursued, he 
would accomplish a short distance at 
an incredible speed, then drop suddenly 
and lie like one dead. Malcolm therefore 
threw off his heavy boots, and starting 
at full speed along the other side of the 
dune, made for the bored craig; his ob- 
ject being to outrun the laird without be- 
ing seen by him, and so, doubling the 
rock, return with leisyrely steps, and 
meet him. Sweetly the west wind whis- 
tled about his head as he ran. Ina few 
moments he had rounded the rock, to- 
ward which the laird was still running, 
but now more slowly. The tide was 
high and came near its foot, leaving but 
a few yards of passage between, in which 
space they approached each other, Mal- 
colm with sauntering step, as if strolling 
homeward. » Lifting his bonnet, a token 
of respect he never omitted when he 
met the mad laird, he stood aside in the 
narrow way. Mr. Stewart stopped ab- 
ruptly, took his fingers from his ears, and 
stared in perplexity. 

“It’s a richt bonny nicht, laird,” said 
Malcolm. 

The poor fellow looked hurriedly be- 
hind him, then stared again, then made 
gestures backward, and next pointed at 
Malcolm with rapid pokes of his fore- 
finger. Bewilderment had brought on 
the impediment in his speech, and all 
Malcolm could distinguish in the bab- 
bling: efforts at utterance which followed 
were the words,—‘ Twa o’ them! Twa 
o’ them! Twa o’ them!” often and hur- 
riedly repeated. 
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“It’s a fine, saft-sleekit win’, laird,” 
said Malcolm, as if they were meeeting 
for the first time that night. “I think it 
maun come frae the blue there, ayont 
the stars. There's a heap o’ wonnerfu’ 
things there, they tell me; an’ whiles a 
strokin’ win,’ an’ whiles a rosy smell, 
an’ whiles a bricht licht, an’ whiles, they 
say, an auld yearnin’ sang ’ll brak oot, 
an’ wanner awa’ doon, an’ gang filittin’ 
an’ fleein’ amang the sair herts o’ the 
men an’ women fowk ’at canna get 
things putten richt.” 

“I think there ave two fools of them !” 
said the marquis, referring to the words 
of the laird. 

He was seated with Lady Florimel on 
the town-side of the rock, hidden from 
them by one sharp corner. They had 
seen the mad laird coming, and had re- 
cognized Malcolm's voice. 

“I dinna ken whaur I come frae,” 
burst from the laird, the word whaur 
drawn out and emphasized almost to a 
howl; and as he spoke he moved on 
again, but gently now, toward the rocks 
of the Scaurnose. Anxious to get him 
thoroughly soothed before they parted, 
Malcolm accompanied him. They walk- 
ed a little way side by side in silence, 
the laird every now and then heaving 
his head like a fretted horse toward the 
sky, as if he sought to shake the heavy 
burden from his back, straighten out his 
poor twisted spine, and stand erect like 
his companion. 

“Ay! Malcolm began again, as if 
he had in the mean time been thinking 
over the question, and was now assured 
upon it, “the win’ #aun come frae yont 
the stars; for dinna ye min’, laird—? 
Ye was at the kirk last Sunday —wasna 
ye?” 

The laird nodded an affirmative, and 
Malcolm went on. 

“An’ didna ye hear the minister read 
frae the buik ‘at hoo ilka guid an’ ilka 
perfit gift was frae abune, an’ cam frae 
the Father o’ lichts ?” 

“Father o’ lichts !”” repeated the laird, 
and looked up at the bright stars. “I 
dinna ken whaur cam frae. I hae nae 
father. I hae onlya... I hae onlya 
wuman.” 





The moment he had said the word, he 
began to move his head from side to 
side like a scared animal seeking where 
to conceal itself. 

“The Father o’ lichts is your father 
an’ mine—the father o’ a’ o' 's,” said 
Malcolm. 

“O’ a’ guid fowk, I daur say,” said the 
laird, with a deep and quivering sigh. 

“Mr. Graham says—o’ a’body,” re- 
turned Malcolm, “—guid an’ ill ;—o’ the 
guid to haud them guid an’ mak them 
better—o’ the ill to mak them guid.” 

“Eh! gien that war true!” said the 
laird. 

They walked on in silence for a min- 
ute. All at once the laird threw up his 
hands, and fell flat on his face on the 
sand, his poor hump rising skyward 
above his head. Malcolm thought he 
had been seized with one of the fits to 
which he was subject, and knelt down 
beside him, to see if he could do any- 
thing for him. Then he found he was 
praying: he heard him—he could but 
just hear him—murmuring over and 
over, all but inaudibly, ‘“‘ Father o’ lichts! 
Father o’ lichts! Father o’ lichts!” It 
seemed as if no other word dared mingle 
itself with that cry. Maniac or not, the 
mood of the man was supremely sane, 
and altogether too sacred to disturb. 
Malcolm retreated a little way, sat down 
in the sand and watched beside him. It 
was a solemn time—the full tide lapping 
up on the long yellow sand from the wide 
sea darkening out to the dim horizon; 

the gentle wind blowing through the 
molten darkness; overhead, the great 
vault without arch or keystone, of dim 
liquid blue, and sown with worlds so far 
removed they could only shine; and on 
the shore, the centre of all the cosmic 
order, a misshapen heap of man, a tu- 
mulus in which lay buried a live and 
lovely soul! The one pillar of its chap- 
ter-house had given way, and the down- 
rushing ruin had so crushed and distort- 
ed it, that thenceforth until some resur- 
rection should arrive, disorder and mis- 
shape must appear to it the law of the 
universe, and loveliness but the passing 
dream of a brain glad to deceive its own 
misery, and so to fancy it had received 
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from above what it had itself generated 
of its own poverty from below. To the 
mind’s eye of Malcolm, the little hump 
on the sand was heaved to the stars, 
higher than ever Roman tomb or Egyp- 
tian pyramid, in silent appeal to the 
sweet heavens, a dumb prayer for pity, 
a visible groan for the resurrection of the 
body. For a few minutes he sat as still 
as the prostrate laird. 

But bethinking himself that his grand- 
father would not go to bed until he went 
back, also that the laird was in no danger, 
as the tide was now receding, he resolved 
to go and get the old man to bed, and 
then return. For somehow he felt in his 
heart that he ought not to leave him 
alone. He could not enter into his strife 
to aid him, or come near him in any 
closer way than watching by his side 
until his morning dawned, or at least the 
waters of his flood assuaged, yet what 
he could he must: he would wake with 
him in his conflict. 

He rose and ran for the bored craig, 
through which lay the straight line to 
his abandoned boots. 

As he approached the rock, he heard 
the voices of Lord Lossie and Lady 
Florimel, who, although the one had not 
yet verified her being, the other had 
almost ruined his, were nevertheless en- 
joying the same thing, the sweetness of 
the night, together. Not hearing Mal- 
colm’s approach, they went on talking, 
and as he was passing swiftly through 
the bore, he heard these words from the 
marquis— 

“The world’s an ill-baked cake, Flory, 
and all that a—woman, at least, can do, 
is.to cut as large a piece of it as possible, 
for immediate use.” 

The remark being a general one, Mal- 
colm cannot be much blamed if he stood 
with one foot lifted to hear Florimel’s 
reply. 

“If it ’s an ill-baked one, papa,” she 
returned, “I think it would be better to 
cut as small a piece of it as will serve 
for immediate use.” 

Malcolm was delighted with her an- 
-swer, never thinking whether it came 
from her head or her heart, for the two 
were at one in himself. 





As soon as he appeared on the other 
side of the rock, the marquis challenged 
him: 

“Who goes there ?” he said. 

“Malcolm MacPhail, my lord.” 

“You rascal!” said his lordship, good- 
humoredly ; “you've been listening !” 

“No muckle, my lord. I hard but'a 
word apiece. An’ I maun say my led- 
dy had the best o’ the loagic.” 

““ My leddy generally has, I suspect,” 
laughed the marquis. “How long have 
you been in the rock there ?” 

“No ae meenute, my lord. I flang aff 
my butes to rin efter a freen’, an’ that’s 
hoo ye didna hear me come up. I’m 
gaein’ efter ‘tem noo, to gang home i’ 
them. Guid-nicht, my lord. Guid-nicht, 
my leddy.” 

He turned and pursued his way ; but 
Florimel’s face glimmering through the 
night, went with him as he ran. 

He told his grandfather how he had 
left the mad laird lying on his face on 
the sands between the bored craig and 
the rocks of the promontory, and said 
he would like to go back to him. 

“He Il pe hafing a fit, poor man!” 
said Duncan. ‘“—Yes, my son, you 
must co to him, and do your pest for 
him. After such an honor as we’fe had 
this day, we mustn’t pe forgetting our 
poor neighbors. Will you pe taking to 
him a trop of uisgebeatha ?” 

“He taks naething o’ that kin’,” said 
Malcolm. 

He could not tell him that the mad- 
man, as men called him, lay wrestling 
in prayer with the Father of lights. The 
old highlander was not irreverent, but 
the thing would have been unintelligible 
to him. He could readily have believed 
that the supposed lunatic might be favor- 


_ed beyond ordinary mortals ; that at that 


very moment, lost in his fit, he might be 
rapt in a vision of the future—a wave of 
time, far off as yet from the souls of other 
men, even now rolling over his; but that 
a soul should seek after vital content by 
contact with its Maker, was an idea be- 
longing to a region which, in the high- 
lander’s being, lay as yet an unwatered 
desert, an undiscovered land, whence 
even no faintest odor had been wafted 
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across the still air of surprised contem- 
plation. 

About the time when Malcolm once 
more sped through the bored craig, the 
marquis and Lady Florimel were walk- 
ing through the tunnel on their way 
home, chatting about a great ball they 
were going to give the tenants. 

He found the laird where he had left 
him, and thought at first he must now 
surely be asleep; but once more bending 
over him, he could hear him still mur- 
muring at intervals, “Father o’ lichts! 
Father o’ lichts !”” 

Not less compassionate, and more 
sympathetic than Eliphaz or Bildad or 
Zophar, Malcolm again took his place 





near him, and sat watching by him until 
the gray dawn began in the east. Then 
all at once the laird rose to his feet, and 
without a look on either side walked 
steadily away toward the promontory. 
Malcolm rose also, and gazed after him 
until he vanished amongst the rocks, no 
motion of his distorted frame witnessing 
other than calmness of spirit. So his 
watcher returned in peace through the 
cool morning air to the side of his slum- 
bering grandfather. 

No one in the Seaton of Portlossie 
ever dreamed of locking door or window 
at night. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





A “MEET” IN THE CAMPAGNA. 


TS aptitude and the inaptitude of 
Englishmen to make homes for 
themselves in strange lands, and to be- 
come, as Byron says, ‘in strange eyes 
not a stranger,” are both remarkable 
as you regard the matter from different 
points of view. That the Englishman is 
a good colonist the history of the world 
declares with sufficient emphasis and dis- 
tinctness. That he not only can find a 
home in strange lands, but can find a 
pleasure in doing so, the cities of Europe 
from St. Petersburg to Palermo abun- 
dantly declare. Yet your Englishman 
does not readily emancipate himself from 
the specialties of his English habits. He 
assimilates himself to the people among 
whom he pitches his nomad tent less per- 


haps than the denizen of any other land. - 


Perfectly ready to leave his island home, 
and to leave it as far behind him as may 
be needed, he yet insists upon carrying 
England about with him wherever he 
goes. And the degree in which he has 
succeeded in causing his special needs 
and tastes to be supplied and catered for 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, as 
well as on those of the Baltic, is one of 





the curious specialties of modern life in 
Europe. Lord Byron’s Fletcher would 
no longer need to make his master’s life 
a burden to him because there was no 
porter to be had. And Miss Mariana 
Storke’s * recommendations to the trav- 
eler about to venture across the Channel, 
to carry with him “a carving-knife and 
fork, and a block-tin teakettle,” are out 
of date; not because he has learned to 
live without his block-tin teakettle, but 
because he has taught the nations of 
Europe to provide the article for him. 
And to this teaching our Transatlantic 
cousins have of late years contributed 
their full share. It is not, I think, that 
Americans have the same degree of dif- 
ficulty in adapting themselves to the 
habits and ways of living of foreign so- 
ciety. They are perhaps more cosmo- 
politan in this respect than their fathers 
in the old country. But they invariably 


* Perhaps I ought not to assume that readers of the 
present day have ever heard of Miss Mariana Storke. 
Her book was the guide-book tothe Continent in the 
days before Murray’s red books existed ; and her vol- 
ume is a truly curious indication of the changes that 
have been made in continental life in the course of 
the last half century. 
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find English ways and things so much 
more consonant to their own likings than 
those of any other people that they swell 
—and in these latter years have more 
than doubled—the demand for all that 
was originally provided especially for 
Englishmen. And as of course all such 
special providings must depend on the 
extent of the demand, the greatly in- 
creased flood of American travelers in 
Europe has largely contributed to the 
due supply of all those special little mat- 
ters that an Englishman likes to find 
prepared for him. 

Foremost among the specialties which 
illustrate the truth of these remarks is 
the Roman hunt. A fox-hunt bodily 
transplanted out of the English shires to 
the Campagna around Rome! A “view- 
halloo”’ within hearing of the Cata- 
combs! The mere idea is enough to 
make each separate saint of all the tens 
of thousands who lie there, and have 
lain in peace for some sixteen hundred 
years, turn in his narrow rock-hewn bed. 
Of all the transplantations of bits of 
English life to foreign soil, this establish- 
ment of.a fox-hunt at Rome is the most 
wonderful and the most audacious. 
Think of listening to the music of the 
hounds under the shadow of the tower- 
tomb of Cecilia Metella! Think of 
Reynard “stealing away” between the 
sepulchres which line the Via Appia! 
Yet it has taken root in the soil to which 
it has been transplanted, and has be- 
come an institution. Many of the Ro- 
man jeunesse dorée have taken to the 
sport kindly, and would find a great gap 
in their winter amusements if the Eng- 
lish hunt were no longer in existence. 
But it would assuredly cease to exist if it 
were wholly cut off from the parent stock. 
A continuous supply of English riders, 
English horses, English dogs, and, above 
all, English ways and ideas, is needed 
to cause the exotic plant to flourish. 
Possibly American patronage might keep 
up the hunt even if Old England had 
sunk beneath the sea—for it is at the 
present day as much supported by Amer- 
icans as by Englishmen—but it may be 
safely affirmed that if the Italians were 
left to manage it by themselves, the in- 
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stitution would not last long. They are 
not ‘“‘to the manner born,” though, as I 
have said, some among them take to it 
kindly. The prince royal is a great sup- 
porter of the hunt, and is very constant- 
ly present at the meets. And he does 
not ride badly. Prince Sciarra is also a 
very regular attendant, and does the 
thing, as far as it is possible for one of 
Latin race to do it, in good English style. 

But let us suppose, not that Chanti- 
cleer has “proclaimed a hunting morn- 
ing,” in the words of the good old Eng- 
lish hunting-song—because the Nimrods 
of the Eternal City do not dream of 
turning out till near midday — but that 
the Jtalian News has proclaimed it in 
its columns, and betake ourselves to 
mark “the humors” of a meet in the 
Campagna. 

The meet on this occasion shall be at 
the tomb of Czcilia Metella—perhaps 
the prettiest, most characteristic and most 
picturesque of all the spots at which the 
Roman hunt is in the habit of assem- 
bling. This celebrated tomb is situated 
by the side of the Via Appia, about two 
miles from the gate of St. Sebastian, on 
the southern side of the city. The Via 
Appia—‘“longarum regina viarum,” as 
an old Roman poet calls it—was the 
great means of communication between 
Rome and all the south of Italy and the 
port of Brundusium, the modern Brin- 
disi. The Via Appia was therefore also 
the highway leading to all the Roman 
settlements and colonies in the Levant, 
as well as to Egypt and to Greece. For 
the first ten or twelve miles of its course 
after leaving the city the road is lined 
by an almost continuous succession of 
ancient sepulchres, and immediately after 
passing the Catacombs of St. Sebastian 
it plunges into the full desolation of 


‘the Campagna. The peculiar and un- 


speakable sadness which is the special 
characteristic of the Roman Campagna 
—and also, it may be said, its special 
charm—has often been remarked. And 
that portion of the vast and wonderful 
prairie which the traveler enters on who 
leaves Rome by the Via Appia bears im- 
pressed on it this special characteristic 
perhaps more strikingly than any other. 
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Certainly, whether considered with refer- 
ence to the immediate foreground or to 
the features of the distant view, it is the 
most beautiful. In front, as he faces 
south, the wayfarer on the Via Appia 
has the Alban Hills, culminating in 
Monte Cavo, and shutting in the plain 
of the Campagna before hiseyes. They 
are studded with towns and villages, 
which show like white spots of light 
amid the darker coloring of the sur- 
rounding woods, or retire into shadow 
scarcely to be distinguished from them, 
according as the southern sun touches 
them with his gilding or a fleeting cloud 
shelters them from his eye. But these 
distant evidences of the presence of hu- 
man life are too far off to mar the abso- 
lute and impressive solitude of the scene. 
Immediately around are the silent but 
eloquent memorials of the past—such 
dim and ever dimmer abysses of the 
past !—vistas of dark centuries, barely 
rendered visible by a twinkling light of 
history or tradition, seen at the farther 
end of other even darker vistas of bar- 
barous medizval generations! They are 
all represented. They have all left their 
mark on that triply palimpsest surface. 
Even as the geologist shows us the stra- 
ta of the globe’s crust, one beneath the 
other, differentiated by the character- 
izing fossils each contains, and formed 
at epochs far distant from each other, so 
on this wondrous Roman plain may be 
traced the different couches of the works 
of bygone generations superimposed one 
upon the other, and obliterating one 
the other. Tombs, from the princely 
structure which has given its name to 
the locality in question to the humble 
roadside slab bearing a half-obliterated 
name; temples, from the pagan fanes of 
deities whose names are forgotten on the 
lips of the people, though the zazson a’ 
étre of them still lives in their hearts and 
fashions their lives, to the wretched lath- 
and- plaster saints’ niches of the pres- 
ent day ; fortresses ; tottering walls and 
vaults of imperial pleasure-houses; huge 
earthworks, the purpose and meaning 
of which not even the archzologist can 
guess; foundations, shattered arches, ac- 
queducts,—these are the characters in 





which History writes her mouldering re- 
cords around. And the. present utters 
no sound to distract from them the at- 
tention of the reader. Utter, utter soli- 
tude is the characteristic, and seems to 
be the appropriate characteristic, of the 
region. Possibly between your eye and 
the horizon the solitary figure of a horse- 
man may be seen crossing the wide sur- 
face of the plain, or perhaps passing be- 
neath one of the arches which are as the 
giant strides of the acqueduct as it stalks 
across the far-stretching extent of brown 
grass-fields. He is doubtless a ‘‘massa- 
ro,” as the men are called to whose care 
the vast herds that roam over the Cam- 
pagna are entrusted; and he looks, with 
his gun slung behind his back, his long 
goad—which may do duty in the picture 
of him for a lance—his steeple-crowned 
brigand hat, and his easy and free seat 
upon his horse, as picturesque a figure 
and one as appropriate to the scene as an 
Arab on the desert. And his silent pas- 
sage across the field of your vision has 
in nowise the effect of diminishing the 
solitariness of the scene. 

These are the surroundings among 
which we take our way to the meet on 
a lovely bright, sunshiny day in January. 
Solitary! Why, the old Appian Way is 
as much alive as an English turnpike- 
road in the neighborhood of a county 
town on market-day. Truly the ghosts 
who may be supposed to haunt this tomb- 
bordered way must conclude that some 
very strange new phase of the world’s 
history has set in, They had been 
allowed for so many centuries to sleep 
their quiet sleep and dream their undis- 
turbed dreams in peace—their rest, and 
the melancholy, time-consecrated repose 
of all that remained of what had been 
theirs, had been so long respected! 

Not long after passing under the old 
archway of the Porta di San Sebastiano 
we come in sight of the huge circular 
mass of the building known as the tomb 
of Czecilia Metella. Our vehicle—for we 
are among the lookers-on, and not among 
the actors in the anticipated sport—is one 
in a long line which follow each other 
along the road. Roman coachmen never 
attempt to pass each other. The dust 
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on the “regina viarum” is ankle-deep, 
and of a rich chocolate color, being com- 
posed mainly of the débris of “ pozzo- 
lana,” as the deep ruddy-brown earth is 
called which has made for two thousand 
years, and still continues to make, the 
excellent Roman mortar. It matters lit- 
tle which way the wind is. If from the 
north, you are covered by the clouds 
kicked up by the carriages behind you; 
if from the south, you are the victim of 
those which precede you. The associa- 
tions which you have hitherto cherished 
in connection with that storied track are 
exposed to shocks yet more severe than 
the inequalities of the road—which in 
truth has seen better days— inflict upon 
your person. 

“Consumedly dusty, this Viar Rap- 
pier! It’s worse by chalks than the Ep- 
som road on a Derby Day! Why don’t 
they put down some macadam ?” sings 
out, as he trots by, young Courtenay 
Smith, a Cockney of the Cockneys, whose 
father made his money in Capel Court, 
a jovial, florid young fellow, who could 
be mistaken for nothing but an English- 
man if you were to put a bornouse on 
him and set him down to share an Arab’s 
mess of mare’s milk under a tent in the 
desert. Reginald Courtenay Smith is al- 
ways at the meet, is a great supporter 
of the hunt, and is got up in irreproach- 
able style. of in pink. No! The 
English and American members of 
the hunt, for the most part, do not 
sport red coats; the latent meaning of 
which I suppose to be a silent protest to 
the effect that they are well aware that 
this is not the real thing—only a make- 
shift to fill the void in the heart of the 
wanderer, which yearns for the better 
joys of “the shires.” Be the motive 
what it may, American and English Ro- 
mans do not hunt in pink. They leave 
such gaudy delight to the young Ro- 
mans to whom “looking like the time” 
is half the battle. 

“But think what dust it is!’ says the 
Rev. Athanasius Abbott, a High Church 
-English divine in a coat made to be a 
clever imitation of a cassock, and who, 
if he remains rhuch longer in Rome, will 
probably become a “pervert” — “the 
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dust of vanished empires, the dust of 
saints and martyrs, Mr. Smith! Mac- 
adam on the Via Appia, forsooth! The 
next thing would be to fit up St. Peter’s 
with pews !”” 

Athanasius Abbott, who, his theology 
aside, is a very pleasant fellow and a 
gentleman, and ‘whose religious views by 
no means. prevent his coming out to see 
the meet, especially in such company as 
he has with him in the carriage which is 
next before our own, is a special favorite 
with the young ladies of the American 
and English colony, and papas of sound 
Protestant views sufficiently pronounced 
to make them care about the zsms of 
their daughters would do well to keep 
their eyes open. The comely lady sitting 
opposite to him in the carriage is Mrs. 
Armytage Atkins, a widow from Balti- 
more, who has been a beauty; and the 
two young ladies, her daughters, who oc- 
cupy the remaining seats, are such now, 
and very charming girls into the bargain. 
They perfectly well understand that Mr. 
Abbott is a gentleman and Mr. Smith 
a snob. But the latter is good-humored, 
gay, mounted on a very handsome horse, 
and is an ever-ready partner in the ball- 
room. So pretty Marian Atkins, who 
tolerates him rather more kindly than 
her sister—for Nora rather gives him the 
cold shoulder in consequence of the an- 
noyance it occasions her to hear him call 
her Norar Ratkins—Marian replies: “For 
my part, I agree with Mr. Smith. I think 
that since the empires ave vanished, it 
would be a great deal better that their 
dust should vanish too. Which way do 
you think the fox will take this morning, 
Mr. Smith ?” 

Little Reginald Courtenay Smith is de- 
lighted, and reins up his thoroughbred 
to ride by the side of the carriage. The 
imprudent Marian had little intended 
that her small bit of patronage should 
have the effect of attaching Mr. Smith to 
the side of the carriage all the rest of the 
way to the place of meeting. Nora gives 
her sister a look, and feelings not strictly 
such as should prevail on the inside of a 
cassock are generated in the heart of the 
Rev. Athanasius. 

Just then a young American Oxonian, 
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who has joined his family in Italy during 
the Christmas vacation, and who has the 
reputation of being the boldest rider in 
Rome, trots by on the other side of the 
Atkins carriage to that on which Mr. 
Smith is riding. Summers Deverell hails 
from Philadelphia, though one would say 
that Quaker blood was the last thing one 
would expect to find in his composition. 
He sees at a glance the state of the case 
as regards the attendant cavalier on the 
other side of the carriage, and, after 
raising his hat to Mrs. Atkins, with a 
“Lovely morning for a run, isn’t it, 
ma'am ?” he shoots back a wicked “‘ Wish 
you joy, Miss Marian!” which that young 
lady perfectly understands, though neith- 
er of the gentlemen does. 

At that moment the line of carriages 
draws a little to one side, and His Royal 
Highness Prince Humbert dashes by in 
his dog-cart—an exception to what has 
been said about Roman coachmen not 
passing each other on the road. The 
whole turnout of His Royal Highness 
is thoroughly unexceptionable, and per- 
fectly English in style. The dog-cart, 
the splendid fast-trotting horse, the two 
grooms on the seat behind, might all 
have been imported from the little island 
in one piece. The “get up” of His Royal 
Highness himself is also thoroughly Eng- 
lish, and, curiously enough, both he and 
his “turnout” have a much more genu- 
inely English appearance than the most 
Anglomane supporter of “le sport” at 
Chantilly was ever able to assume. His 
Royal Highness rides in pink, but he at 
present wears a buff overcoat, which will 
be pulled off when he mounts at the meet. 
It is abundantly evident that Prince 
Humbert has fashioned himself, as far 
as the hunting-field is concerned, on 
English models. But I would not say 
of him, as used to be said with perfect 
truth of that poor young duke of Parma 
who was assassinated in the streets of 
his own capital some twenty years or so 
ago, that when he used to come to the 
Florence races the most acceptable com- 
pliment you could pay him was to go up 
to him, and, pretending to take him for 
an English groom, ask where his master 
was. Prince Humbert rides well, and is 





very constant at the meets of the hunt 
when he is in Rome. Mr. Courtenay 
Smith rises in his stirrups as the prince 
passes, and takes off his hat and bows os- 
tentatiously. The Rev. Athanasius Ab- 
bott sits as motionless as a statue. He 
is prepared at any moment for social 
martyrdom in support of his opinion that 
Victor Emmanuel is a usurper who has 
no business to be at Rome. 

Presently an elderly American gentle- 
man rides past, raising his hat to the oc- 
cupants of the carriage as he passes, but 
without speaking. He is well mounted, 
and his appointments are all “in good 
form,” as the modern slang phrase has 
it, but very quiet. He is very evidently 
a gentleman, and one who, as might be 
easily guessed, does not like to be “loud” 
in his amusements in any way. By his 
side rides, on a queer-looking, very tall 
and very raw-boned steed, a young Ro- 
man in the most brilliant of scarlet coats, 
the most showy of green satin cravats, 
an enormous hunting whip, which he 
holds as a coachman driving four-in- 
hand might hold his whip, and a pair of 
blue cloth trousers, which have wriggled 
up on his legs so as to display an undue 
portion of the boots below them. 

“What is the matter with Mr. Rob- 
bins? He seemed quite cross this morn- 
ing, passing without a word in that man- 
ner,” says Nora Atkins. 

“Don’t. you see what is the matter?” 
returns her mother. “Can’t you make 
allowance for the effect of acute suffer- 
ing?” 

“T should not wonder if it were to end 
in a tragedy—upon my soul, I shouldn’t. 
I expect that Robbins will brain that 
fellow some day, I do indeed,” says Mr. 
Smith. 

“Why? what has ‘the fellow’ done? 
and who is he?” inquires the Rev. 
Athanasius innocently. 

“What! don’t you know? All Rome 
has been talking about it. As for who 
he is, that’s more than J can tell you; 
but I know that he is the best fun go- 
ing,” replies Mr. Smith. 

“What is he talking about?” says the 
Rev. Athanasius in a lower tone to Miss 
Nora Atkins, who is sitting opposite to 
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him on the side of the carriage farthest 
from Mr. Smith, “Do you understand 
what it is all about, Miss Nora?” repeats 
the clergyman, not above half liking 
the tone of the gay and gallant Smith, 
but, on the other hand, unwilling to be 
ignorant of anything that “all Rome” 
is talking about. 

“Yes, I know what he is alluding to— 
a parcel of stupid nonsense,” says Miss 
Nora with a curl of her pretty lip. ‘That 
thing riding there in the red coat would 
stick himself close to Mr. Robbins, it 
seems, all the time they were out last 
meet, and the old gentleman was very 
much disgusted with it.” 

“Well, I can’t say he looks like a very 
attractive companion,” says the clergy- 
man; “but have you no idea who or 
what he is, Mr. Smith ?” 

“Who or what? Well, as for what he 
is, he is some Italian snob, with less than 
the ninth part of a tailor’s idea of riding. 
I take it he sticks to old Robbins be- 
cause he considers him a safe leader. 
At the end of the day last time, after 
having been with considerable difficulty 
persuaded to put up a revolver which he 
had brought with him for the purpose of 
shooting the fox, he was seen pressing 
with eager hospitality on poor Robbins 
some sausage and ‘ricotta’ which he 
drew forth from his coat pocket after he 
had been riding on it all day. You may 
conceive the disgust of poor Robbins 
and the inextinguishable laughter of the 
whole field. Another man would have 
shared the fun, but Robbins could not 
brook being made one of the actors in 
such a scene. And now there he is 
again, and Robbins can no more shake 
him off than if he was chained to his 
horse’s tail, knowing all the while what a 
burst of laughter there will be when he 
rides on the field attended by his satel- 
lite. Robbins can’t bear to be laughed 
at.” 

“Well, I do think that it ought to be 
brought in ‘justifiable homicide’ if Mr. 
Robbins does ‘ brain’ him, as Mr. Smith 
suggests,” says Miss Nora in an under- 
tone. 

““But Mr. Smith does not sufficiently 
reflect on the consequences that might 





arise if such a mode of ridding one’s self 
of disagreeable and adhesive people were 
recognized,” rejoins the Rev. Athanasius 
in the same tone. “I confess, all the 
same, that I rather sympathize with the 
feelings of Mr. Robbins.” 

Shortly after that the carriages pass 
under the shadow of the huge round tow- 
er and the remains of medizval -walls, 
mushroom upstarts in comparison to its 
own venerable antiquity, which have re- 
mained attached to it ever since Pope 
Boniface VIII. in the thirteenth century 
turned it into one of the fortress-strong- 
holds of the Gaetani, to which family he 
belonged. This grand old tower was 
built nearly two thousand years ago as a 
monument to the memory of Cecilia Me- 
tella, the wife of Crassus and the daugh- 
ter of Quintus Czcilius Metellus. The 
reader will no doubt remember Byron’s 
lines on this tomb in the fourth canto of 
Childe Harold. The High-Church cler- 
gyman quotes them for the benefit of 
Nora Atkins as the carriage passes be- 
neath the tower and turns into the field 
beyond it through a gate in the half- 
ruinous wall that thereabouts bounds 
the road, the narrow passage of which 
makes it necessary for Mr. Smith to re- 
sign his place by the side of the carriage. 
In another minute he is in the midst of 
the horsemen who have gathered around 
the dogs, which have just arrived on the 
ground under the care of the whipper- 
in; and the carriage is being manceu- 
vred, not without some difficulty, over 
the soft and uneven turf among the 
crowd of vehicles that throng the field 
and are crossing and recrossing each 
other in all directions in search of the 
best spot of vantage for seeing the 
throwing off. 

We turn in at the gate immediately 
behind the Atkins party, but in the next 
minute are separated from them in the 
throng. The scene around us is truly 
an extraordinary one. The part of the 
Campagna overlooked from the field in 
question, which occupies the highest part 
of one of the rising knolls so frequent 
in the district, is one of the most pic- 
turesque that can be found within its 
limits. I have endeavored partially to 
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describe the distant outlook on which the 
eye rests at the extremity of the Cam- 
pagna. But the objects more immedi- 
ately around are striking and suggestive 
in the highest degree. The ruins of the 
medizval fortress of the Gaetani, show- 
ing like a wornout rake knocked to 
pieces by riotous living in comparative 
youth by the side of the stalwart hale old 
age of the tower, their senior by thirteen 
centuries, and bidding fair to outlive 
them by thirteen more, are in the high- 
est degree picturesque. The grand line 
of arches on the left, striding across the 
plain in solemn and solitary grandeur, 
marks the course of the Aqua Claudia. 
The lofty medizval tower called the 
Torre Fiscale, on the same side of the 
road, tells the tale of days more utterly 
vanished than those of the more storied 
pagan times. Lastly—but by no means 
least in the value of its contribution to 
the beauty of the scene—there is at some 
little distance to the southward a large 
clump of pines, the deep verdure of 
which contrasts admirably with the brown 
tones of the remainder of the landscape. 


. And over all there is that ineffably beauti- 


fying light of the Roman sky, which seems 
by some inexplicable peculiarity of atmo- 
sphere to have the specialty of freedom 
from all garish quality, and the gift of 
imparting, even while it gilds the world 
of ruins it falls on, a pensiveness to the 
impressions inspired by gazing on them, 

Walter Scott bids those who would 
view fair Melrose aright to visit it by 
the pale moonlight. Those who appre- 
ciate the goodness of the advice would 
hardly perhaps think the time for visit- 
ing “aright’’ the matchless scene I have 
attempted to describe is when all the 
place is brilliant with the scarlet coats 


- of sportsmen and the gay dresses of the 


ladies in a hundred carriages, and the 
air is filled with jocund, ringing voices, 
among which the familiar tone of our 
own tongue largely predominates. Yet 
a meet at the tomb of Cecilia Metella 
is worth seeing, if only because most 
assuredly such a conjunction of sights, 
sounds, ideas and associations can be 
met with nowhere else. 





It is getting on toward midday, and 
the enthusiastic sportsmen do not seem 
to be in any great hurry for the “throw 
off.” It may be suspected perhaps that, 
to many of them, the pleasantest part of 
the day's work consists in showing off 
themselves and their horses among the 
carriages, with the occupants of which a 
deal of flirting is done before the real 
business of the day commences. ‘Do 
your devoirs, gentle knights! Bright 
eyes behold your deeds!” used to be the 
encouragement proclaimed aloud by the 
heralds in the olden days of joust and 
tournament. And on the present oc- 
casion the impatient crack from time-to 
time of the huntsman’s whip might be 
understood to be eloquent in the same 
sense. But the bright eyes seem to be 
more potent to detain the cavaliers where 
they are than to stimulate to any deeds 
save riding about saunteringly from one 
carriage door to another. It seems diffi- 
cult to guess what they are waiting for. 
One odd specialty of the Roman hunt 
seems to be that the hounds are in no 
greater hurry than their human playfel- 
lows. They stand or sit in a group in 
the centre of the field in a state of ap- 
parently perfect contentment; and their 
placidity is accounted for when we ob- 
serve that they are, though pretty dogs, 
a great deal fatter than would be deemed 
tolerable in the little island. 

Meanwhile, the field has become very 
full. The latest laggards have arrived 
from the city, and some four or five ladies 
are seen among those mounted for the 
sport. At last, when the sun has long 
passed the meridian, they move off saun- 
teringly and easily enough to the south- 
westward, and we follow them with our 
eyes till the last of the trail is lost behind 
one of the innumerable inequalities in 
the surface of the Campagna, and they 
disappear in the folds of a valley where 
there is a little cover, and where, as we 
hear afterward, they find a fox, which 
does not take them so far afield as to 
prevent the entire party being back in 
Rome in time to dress for a seven-o’clock 
dinner. T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
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DESHLER & DESHLER; 


OR, MY LIFE AS A BOOK-AGENT. 


TWO PARTS.—I. o. * 


HAD been summoned to the princi- 

pal’s office, and the summons set my 
heart fluttering. True, it was the end 
of the month, when the teachers re- 
ceived their wages: of course that was 
why I had been called; and yet the fear 
of discovery kept me all the while ner- 
vous and suspicious. 

I was composition-teacher in the sem- 
inary, and fifty dollars a month is what 
I earned. Doubtless it seems to many 
women, with their pitiful wages or no 
wages, that with fifty dollars a month I 
must have been happy and independent. 
But wait: out of this fifty dollars there 
had to be taken forty for board of self, 
baby and nurse-girl, and I had to bear 
the humiliating consciousness that favor, 
if not charity, was shown me in these 
figures, for the school was one of high 
grade, where the arrangements were ex- 
pensive and where the boarders fared 
well. Then, too, it was just at the close 
of the rebellion, when prices were ex- 
ceedingly high. Out of the ten dollars 
which the principal handed to me at the 
month’s end there remained to be taken 
the nurse's wages, two dollars per week. 
Less than two dollars a month was all 
that I cleared. And my salary was for 
ten months only: during the summer 
vacation my income would cease. 

How I ever contrived to dress myself 
and child in that stylish young ladies’ 
school I do not know. I suppose it was 
by darning and scouring, turning and 
piecing, and all the other innumerable 
shifts that only decayed gentlefolks 
know of. Yet such people generally 
have some wardrobe of better days on 
which to exercise these innumerable 
shifts. I had not even this: I had part- 
ed with mine, piece by piece, as I was 
closer and closer beleaguered. My last 
silk dress—it was an apple-green—had 
helped to pay my passage on a block- 





ade-runner to Halifax. I was at the 
South, you see, during the war. 

I had been called to the principal’s 
office, I was saying. He wanted to pay 
me my month’s wages, that was all; so 
I breathed again. And yet there was a 
steely, averted look about his eyes which 
kept me from breathing with perfect free- 
dom. Well, the month’s hard work was 
ended, and I held my wages in my hand. 
How was I ever to lay up anything for 
Baby at this rate? How were we to live 
through the coming vacation, now but 
one month removed? How, indeed, to 
come nearer, were the pressing wants of 
this very day to be met? There were 
things that Baby must have. Weeks be- 
fore I had been notified by the house- 
authorities that she was unpresentable, 
shabby. As if I hadn’t known it long 
before they! My own last pair of gaiters 
were brown and frayed, and next Sun- 
day soiled kids must keep me from 
church. 

These questions came to me as I sat 
in my room, looking vacantly at the ten- 
dollar bill which the principal had hand- 
ed me. And it was not the first time 
they had come tome. At every month’s 
end through all the nine they had pos- 
sessed me. No day, indeed, had passed 
that they had not rapped importunately 
at my brain, and in the nights I would 
wake suddenly with two cruel, haunting 
dreads—of Want and Discovery—like 
ghostly hands on my heart. There was 
not in all the world the person to whom 
I could look for help. Why I was thus 
isolated it need not concern you to know. 
A gulf had come between me and those 
who once sheltered and cherished me. 
I can recall now the feeling with which 
in those sheltered days I read and heard 
about the wolf at the door. It was all 
so vague and meaningless. I never 
could make it seem real to me that any- 
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body was suffering from poverty, just as 
I could not believe when a child that it 
hurt my playmate when I pinched her 
as her pinches hurt me. And did the 
dread of the wolf ever hurt and drag 
another soul into the depths as it did 
mine? Is it gnawing at the hearts of 
the countless sad-eyed women and chil- 
dren and men who pass me in the crowd- 
ed streets ? 

Well, something must be done. I had 
said this a thousand times before, but 
now the summer vacation was only a 
month off, and Baby and I had no hole 
in the earth where we could hide away 
and die to the world, as the happy snakes 
do when life grows uncomfortable. Then, 
too, my teacher’s place I held by a thread. 
Of what account would be my ability, 
my faithful service, against the odds on 
the other side? Something must be 
done. I had questioned, over and over, 
if I must continue to teach—if there was 
not some work in which I could make 
more money or spend less—some work 
in which no one need trouble himself 
about my past life. 

I doubt if anybody ever read news- 
paper advertisements as industriously as 
I did during the following three weeks. 
I was seeking an avenue, an escape. 
From my reading it seemed that all the 
States were ringing with calls for agents. 
I read and studied, and wondered what 
this and that extraordinary business could 
be. I didn’t see, if the advertisers were 
stating facts about the money to be made 
in their various agencies, why there should 
be any work-hunters or want- pursued 
people left. Ladies and gentlemen were 
assured that they could earn more mon- 
ey during their leisure hours at this and 
that agency than in any other earthly 
business. It appeared to me that the 
advertisers had better give themselves 
the profitable agencies that had more 
money in them than any other earthly 
business. I believed in my heart that 
these wonderful businesses were all, or the 
most of them, humbugs, and yet I studied 
the advertisements with a vague, hun- 
gry, fascinated interest, though without 
arriving at any decision. 

About a week before the school was to 





close for the year I was summoned to an- 
other interview with the principal. Now 
indeed there was fear and trembling in 
my heart. My first glance at the prin- 
cipal’s face satisfied me that I was over- 
taken —that the grave of my secret had 
been found and laid open. First, he 
settled with me for the month, not quite 
ended. ‘Read this,” he then said, hand- 
ing me an open letter. 

I read it through, and in the writing I 
recognized the cruel hand that had struck 
me. 

“Is this true?” the principal asked, 
transfixing me with a look. 

“It is,” I answered in a voice trem- 
bling in spite of a fierce resolve to keep 
it steady. 

“Then, of course, your services will 
not be needed another year. I have 
spoken with no one about your unfortu- 
nate history: I am the only one here 
acquainted with the facts, and for the 
sake of avoiding scandal I desire to have 
you remain until the close of the school. 
I received that letter nearly a month ago, 
but I did not wish to embarrass your 
short stay in the seminary ; and I would 
not have spoken of my discovery till the 
last moment but that I wished to give 
you time to plan for the future. I might 
have excused the facts, but I cannot 
overlook the deception in your course, 
even to the concealment of your name.” 

“And yet,” I had the boldness to say, 
“you are purposing to continue the de- 
ception and the concealment till the close 
of your term. Why not publish a card 
giving the world my name and telling 
the story of my shame ?” 

“It would create scandal and bring the 
school into disrepute,” he answered. 

“ And am I bound to bring myself into 
disrepute with all I meet and through all 
time? Before I may ask a man for work 
must I lay open my history to his gaze? 
Is it never to be permitted to my heart 
to know its own bitterness? Must every 
stranger intermeddle with it ?” 

“No, no,” said the man with some 


feeling: “matters are not so hopeless. 
You are not bound to lay open your life 
to every employer. There are many 
kinds of work available to you in which 
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present fidelity is all that can concern an 
employer. But a young ladies’ school is 
a different matter entirely. You have 
given me very faithful service. As a 
teacher of composition you have excep- 
tional ability. I shall not readily fill 
your place. I should be glad to retain 
you, but it is out of the question. I hope 
you may find another situation, but you 
have no right to engage with a school 
without giving your employer your full 
confidence. If you do make an engage- 
ment without this, it is a swindle, just as 
truly as when a man sells knowingly a 
diseased horse as sound.” He spoke 
incisively. 

“T think you are right,” I replied, 
“and I thank you for setting things in 
this sharp light. I have been sorely be- 
wildered: I was so environed,” 

“Yes,” he said, “these fatal steps take 
us always into hedged places, where 
escape costs a struggle.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried my impatient spirit, 
“T know it—oh, I know it all!” 

This interview decided me to investi- 
gate some of those calls for agents which 
I had been studying; but which? I de- 
cided against all those that called for 
money or postage-stamps: I would run 
no risks. While hesitating between one 
guaranteeing three hundred dollars per 
month, and another ten dollars a day, I 
came upon a notice which decided my 
fate: “WANTED—Agents for Horace 
Greeley’s American Confiict,” etc. etc. 

Now, I had heard of Horace Greeley 
—he was a reality: here was something 
tangible. A sight of his name was like 
encountering a friend in a land of stran- 
gers and in a sea of perplexities. This 
call was surely honest and trustworthy. 
I immediately despatched a letter of in- 
quiry to the Hartford publishers. 

One morning shortly after the Latin 
teacher handed me with a sharp look a 
bulky post-office package, which brought 
the color in a tingling flood to my cheek. 
The envelope was stamped with the very 
call for agents which I had answered. 
I hurried off to my room and eagerly 
tore open the package. It contained a 
bewildering number of circulars, one of 
which, “Confidential Terms to Agents,” 





fairly dazed me. Forty per cent. com- 
mission the agent was allowed. The in- 
formation excited me greatly. I had 
supposed that on the sale of a five-dollar 
volume, for instance, there would be a 
commission of fifty or sixty cents to 
the agent; but’two dollars! This profit 
seemed so enormous that I began to sus- 
pect the publishers of proposing some 
swindling business to me. And this 
feeling was strengthened by the reading 
of a lengthy circular, “Instructions to 
Agents,”’ which they were earnestly rec- 
ommended to commit to memory before 
starting out to canvass, with the assur- 
ance that in the practice of these ‘In- 
structions” success was certain. I felt 
humiliated in reading this circular—not 
that anything dishonest was proposed : 
this I was forced to acknowledge—but 
there was a system of tactics marked out 
for the use of the agent against an un- 
suspecting public. The truth is, I was 
getting a glimpse of the strategies, if not 
the tricks, of trade, and I was startled. 
And yet there it was, printed in great 
emphasized letters, that without a close 
observance of the “Instructions” failure 
inevitably awaited the book-agent. I 
was sorely perplexed, but I happily de- 
cided to take my perplexities to a lady 
acquaintance, a mother of daughters, a 
wise, discreet woman in whose judgment 
I could confide. She at once set my 
conscience at rest on the subject of the 
forty-per-cent. matter, assuring me that 
it was a common profit in traffic with any 
gocds. 

“A hundred per cent. is no very un- 
usual profit,” she continued. “You'll 
earn your money twice over, poor dear! 
You'll find getting subscriptions and 
delivering these great volumes pitiless 
work. I wouldn't do it for the money 
that everybody together will make in the 
whole enterprise.” 

“You wouldn’t do it for the money's 
sake, but you would to get a deathly 
weight off your heart,” I replied. 

“I could never leave my shelter till 
pushed out,” she said: “I would cling 
till the last moment to the roof above 
me. I could never, never step out in 
the storm as you are proposing to do.” 
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I did not tell her that I had been 
pushed out. I was growing very weak, 
and was trembling in every fibre. I 
hastened to divert my thoughts. 

“Read this dreadful circular,’’ I said, 
handing her the “Instructions to Agents,” 
“and tell me what you see in it.” 

“T see nothing dreadful,” she answered 
when she had run it over. “If I were 
to send you out on any mission that 
would bring you in contact with people 
—to solicit aid for the poor or for an or- 
phan asylum or for our wounded sol- 
diers—I should have to give you in- 
structions much like these to ensure your 
success. You would need to be cau- 
tioned against pushing in the faces of 
people’s prejudices, against self-asser- 
tion, against impatience. I should have 
to advise you to humor people’s harm- 
less whims; to make the most of any 
prominent name you might capture; to 
use every honest argument and endea- 
vor, and, in short, to do essentially what 
you are instructed in this circular to do.” 

So my conscience was relieved. Then 
I asked the lady’s advice about under- 
taking the work. 

“You must counsel with your own 
heart,” she answered. ‘You know what 
courage there is in you. As for me, I 
would sooner the earth should open and 
swallow me than to undertake such a 
thing.” 

“And so should I.” 

Yet in less than an hour thereafter I 
had mailed a letter to the publisher ac- 
cepting the agency for Greeley’s Amer- 
ican Conflict. When the school was 
closed I put my child to board in the 
country with a woman who was a stran- 
ger to me, but who had been recom- 
mended as motherly and trustworthy. I 
could never write it here how I suffered 
when I turned my back on the little 
hands outstretched to me, and ran along 
the village street to the station with my 
hands over my ears to shut out my ba- 
by’s crying, my veil drawn to hide my 
own. I climbed into the car just mov- 
ing off, where I cried till it seemed to me 
that I never could stop crying. 

A ride of three hours brought me to 
the city to which I had been appointed 





agent for Zhe American Conflict. It 
was about three o'clock in the afternoon, 
and very warm. I had never been in 
the city before, and did not know the 
name of a person in it; so when I found 
myself amid the bustle and hurry of the 
great railroad dépét, jostled and crowd- 
ed, where everybody was full of self, I 
felt more of a nobody than ever. I was 
nobody to all the world except Baby: I 
was all the world to her. This thought 
made me strong to turn my back on self 
and to brave all things for her sweet 
sake. 

I turned to one of the importunate 
hackmen and inquired if he knew of a 
quiet, respectable boarding - house of 
moderate terms and convenient to the 
business of the city. Yes, he knew just 
the place. Who ever heard of a hack- 
man who didn’t know just the place? 
In due titne I was set down before a 
dilapidated -looking wooden house, de- 
cayed and gray with age, which was, 
however, finely located for my purpose. 
I was shown into a cheerless sitting- 
room, where I was soon joined by a 
man of more sombre aspect even than 
the house. He was very tall and very 
thin, with a bald head and a faded blue 
eye. I asked him if I could get board 
in the house, and he asked me if I could 
give him city references, adding, ‘We 
never. take lady-boarders into the house 
without references.” I wondered if he 
took men-boarders without references. 
I hadn’t learned then that the first atti- 
tude of the mind toward an unprotected 
woman is one of suspicion—that it is a 
sin for a woman to be friendless. And 
surely the case must be exceptional: 
somebody must be at fault when a wo- 
man has no hand she can grasp. 

I had supposed that I had gone into a 
business where there would be no raking 
up of the dead past, yet here I was in 
trouble at the very start. City references 
were demanded. I did not know a per- 
son in the city, and of course did not 
wish to. I had meant to earn what 
money I could, and then to go to some 
new place where nobody had ever known 
me, and live as much away from the 
world as was possible. 
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“Can you give me references out of 
the city?” he asked when I had told 
him that I was a stranger in the place— 
“the name of your pastor, for instance ? 
I suppose you’re a member of some 
Church: it’s your duty to be.” 

“Yes,” I answered, ‘‘a member of the 
Presbyterian Church.” 

“Ah!” he said, smiling in a repressed 
way, as if afraid of smiling, “that is my 
Church. I used to be a Presbyterian 
preacher when I was a young man.” 

My heart warmed toward him, and I 
thought his must toward me; so with an 
outburst I said, “‘I am about to engage 
in a work which is out of my sphere: I 
would rather my friends did not know 
about it.” This was true as far as it 
went. : 

There came a cold, blue look into his 
face: ‘What work is it ?” 

“Tam abook-agent,” I answered, my 
face burning as the confession for the 
first time passed my lips. 

“Oh, you needn't be ashamed of that,” 
he replied. “I’ve been a book-agent my- 
self.”’ 

Here was another bond of sympathy 
between us. If he had suffered as I was 
suffering, racked by misgivings and hu- 
miliations, he must feel for me. But, 
alas! he had not suffered as I was suf- 
fering: he was of a different nature; 
and then, too, he was not a woman for 
the first time facing the world. 

“Did you make anything at the busi- 
ness, and is it very hard?” I knew that 
my eyes must have an eager, hungry 
look in them as these questions came, 
forced out by my vague fears. 

“Some people can make money at a 
book-agency, and some can’t. I did 
very well, for I chose a book that I knew 
the Lord would bless—one that he would 
like to see in the hands of all the people. 
It was Mr. Headley’s Sacred Mountains. 
Then, besides, I was used to men and 
their ways, and knew how to feel for 
their weak spots, and how to overper- 
suade them. If I fell in with a religious 
man, I would tell him about the sweet 
piety of the book and its devotional 
spirit. If the man wasn’t religious, I'd 
recommend it for something else. I re- 





member a man once swore at me and 
ordered me out of his office—said he 
didn’t want any of that religious twad- 
dle. ‘This book is not religious any- 
thing,’ I said. ‘It’s solid history and 
geography, presented in such a fasci- 
nating way that it will create in your 
children a taste for reading and study.’ 
Then | turned to a part that was simply 
descriptive and read it to him. Well, 
that man took two copies for a pair of 
twin boys he had. Yes, I did very well 
in the book business, but I should say 
that you wouldn’t do much.. Women 
can't. They ain't strong enough for the 
walking and the standing around and the 
talking: it takes a sight of talking and 
arguing and persuading. Sometimes a 
man has got to be just worried into sub- 
scribing—teased into it. And then a 
woman can’t go into men’s offices and 
shops: ’tain’t proper. No, God intend- 
ed woman to be the vine, and He intend- 
ed man to be the upholding tree: He 
never intended woman to go out into the 
world.” 

He told me much more about God’s 
intentions, which I only half heard. I 
was trying to think out something for 
myself. I did, however, listen as he 
went on to tell about a woman, a book- 
agent, who had been stopping with him 
last week. ‘She was agent for a med- 
ical book,” he said. “She didn’t make 
enough to pay her board: I had to keep 
her trunk and clothes. You'd better find 
some other business.” 

I tried to speak, but found myself 
crying. 

“Oh, you needn’t feel downhearted: 
you can find some other work.” 

“What?” I managed to articulate. 

“Well, you can go out as sewing-girl. 
Don’t you understand dressmaking ?” 

“No.” 

“Well, you can learn it.” 

Oh, what did he know about the pres- 
ent pressure and my empty purse, and 
about Baby? Three dollars a week I 
was paying for her board. 

“And you ough? to learn it, so as to 
make your own dresses. A person in 
your circumstances ought not to hire her 
dressmaking: she ought to understand 
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doing everything for herself. You'll al- 
ways be hard pressed until you learn to 
do all sorts of work for yourself, instead 
of hiring. Now, we need a dining-room 
girl: ours left day before yesterday, and 
we pay good wages—two and a half a 
week to a first-rate girl.” 

Ah! well, again, how was he to know 
what I had been? and indeed what 
did my kad-beens have to do with the 
matter ? 

“Our dining-room work is very light 
—nothing but play: everything’s very 
convenient. I try to make everything 
comfortable for my servants: they have 
feelings as well as other people. But I 
don’t believe you're strong enough for 
the work: you look sickly.” 

I was too much tired then to remark 
the inconsistencies in his words. I was 
feeling so disheartened and fearful about 
my venture that had he said three dol- 
lars a week for a first-rate girl, or if Ba- 
by’s board had been two and a half a 
week, I think I should have engaged for 
the dining-room place at once. 

“No,” I said, ‘I must try the agency : 
I have spent money for the outfit, and I 
mean to try it.” 

“What book are you agent for ?” 

“Greeley’s American Conflict.” 

“That is a very fine work, I have un- 
derstood. There ought to be patriotism 
enough in the country to sell that. If 
you can succeed with any book, you can 
with that. Every loyal man who loves 
his country will take a copy. Get good 
names to start with.” 

“Will you subscribe for it?’ I had the 
courage to ask. ‘Your name will be an 
introduction to the boarders of the house 
and in this neighborhood.” 

“No, no, I couldn’t subscribe,” he an- 
swered, looking nervous and uneasy. 
“T'd like to help you along. I believe 
in charity: I always help everybody I 
can, but—” 

“T will board out the subscription,” I 
suggested. 

“That wouldn’t help the matter any: 
I'd have to pay cash for what you'd eat, 
and for the wear and tear of things. I 
have to buy every mouthful that’s eaten 


in this house, and provisions are very 
Vor. XIII.—37 





high: steak’s eighteen cents a pound, 
and I have to give all my boarders good 
fare. I’ve given my best days to the 
service of the Lord, and now I’m left, 
like the old wornout dray-horse, to shift 
for myself.” 

I almost expected to hear him add, 
“The Lord is‘very ungrateful.” ‘* No,” 
he continued, “I can’t subscribe; and 
there’s no use in my subscribing. It’s 
likely some of the boarders will take it: 
it’s their duty to, and I'll have a chance 
to read it all I wish.” 

“Can you give me board?” I again 
asked. 

“Well, I suppose I must. I always 
like to help a person along, especially 
an unprotected female; and you're a 
sister in the Church. I suppose you 
haven’t any too much money;” and he 
smiled as though he had made a good 
joke. ‘A room on the third floor would 
likely suit you.” 

I recalled the low, smothered look the 
house had presented from the exterior, 
and I could easily conjecture what a 
room on the third floor was like. But 
the days when I was allowed a choice 
were passed. 

“For the rooms on that floor I get ten 
dollars a week—iri advance.” 

That last word sent my heart into 
my throat. I had but two dollars and 
fifty cents in the world. I ought to have 
known that my board would be demand- 
ed in advance, but I did not: I had 
hoped that I should have a chance to 
earn it before the end of the week. 

“Can’t you give me a little time to 
earn my board? You can hold my 
trunk in pledge. If I have any success 
whatever I shall earn my week’s board.” 

I wish I could show you how that ex- 
minister received this suggestion. He 
screwed himself this way and that on 
his chair; he ran his fingers through his 
scant hair; he rubbed his hands to- 
gether; he buttoned his black alpaca 
coat and unbuttoned it; he crossed his 
legs; he uncrossed them; he stood up; 
he sat down. 

“No, no, I couldn’t do anything of the 
kind: it’s no way to do business at all. 
I've got my store-room full of pawned 
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trunks already. If you were a man, you 
might have something I could wear, but 
your ribbons and fixings wouldn't be of 
any use to me: I lost my daughter years 
ago. Besides, it’s against my rules and 
principles to take in women without ref- 
erences. I don’t want to be hard on 
you, you understand, but I’ve got to look 
out for myself. ‘He that provides not 
for his own household is worse than an 
infidel.’ You'll have to go somewhere 
else. 
you've nothing to fear; but you can’t get 
board anywhere in this city on credit.” 

I took out my purse and handed him 
the two dollars anda half. ‘This is all 
I have,” I said: “I suppose it will pay 
my way till morning.” 

“Well, I don’t want to strain matters 
with you: you can stay till after break- 
fast to-morrow.” 

I rose, drew down my veil and left the 
house. Now indeed I felt that I was 
pursued: the wolf was verily on my 
track. I must do something, and that 
at once. I walked along the street 
blindly, trying to recall something of the 
“Instructions to Agents.” I had sup- 


posed that I knew them by heart, but 


they had all gone from me. On I 
walked, because I knew not what else 
todo. I looked at the magnificent trade- 
palaces on either hand, filled with the 
products of every clime and people, and 
questioned why I was walking those 
strange streets penniless, utterly wretch- 
ed except for my love of Baby and the 
feeling that I must brave everything for 
her. ‘ I looked again, and I was passing 
between magnificent residences. “Ah!” 
I thought, “if the women in these beau- 
tiful homes knew of the wretched spirit 
passing by their steps, how the doors 
right and left would fly open!” 

But I hadn’t time for such thoughts. 
By persistent effort I succeeded at length 
in recalling something in the “Instruc- 
tions ’’ about getting influential names to 
start with—the names of ministers and 
pastors of churches. Then I stepped 
into a corner grocery and asked to see 
_acity directory. Turning to the churches, 
I took down the names of the city pas- 
tors, laughing a little at what I was plot- 
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ting against them as they sat perhaps, in 
quiet unconsciousness, in their studies. I 
found that I was in Washington street, 
and one of my victims, a Presbyterian 
minister, lived in Washington street, 
about five blocks up the street I conjec- 
tured by comparing numbers—six and a 
half I found when I had walked the dis- 
tance. 

I never contemplated any house with 
such trepidation as that minister’s. I 
think I know how a condemned criminal 
feels at the first view of his prison. I 
never marched into the cannon’s mouth, 
but I believe I could do the thing with a 
happy heart compared with the one I 
carried up the steps of that minister's 
house. He was at home, and I was 
shown at once to his study. There, 
printed on the air between my face and 
his, were some lines from the “ Instruc- 
tions:” “Call the gentleman by name; 
introduce yourself with a respectful but 
fearless voice and manner, as though you 
were proud of your business.” How 
was I to do this when I was ready to 
sink into the floor? I spoke. My voice 
sounded strange, and seemed to come 
from I know not what quarter. I was 
ready to cry, as, indeed, it seemed to me 
I always was in those days. 

‘And what do you wish of me?” ask- 
ed the minister in a voice oh so cold! 

I wondered if that was the voice with 
which he dispensed consolation to his 
flock. 

“T should like to have you subscribe 
for this book.” 

“T can’t afford it,” he replied briefly. 

“IT mean, of course, that I will present 
you with a copy of the book,” I ex- 
plained. 

“You can’t afford to do that.” 

“ The influence of your name will more 
than compensate me.” 

“T cannot endorse a book that I have 
not examined. I cannot lend my name 
blindly : I might mislead others.” 

I respected the justice of his position, 
and turned to go, forgetting all the ready- 
made arguments in the “Instructions.” 
The minister. followed me to the door. 
How contemptibly sheepish I felt! 

“One of my elders lives in that house 
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just across the street,” the minister said. 
“He is one of the most benevolent men 
in the city, and one of the most influen- 
tial. If you can get his name, it will go 
much farther than mine.” 

As I crossed the street to a grand 
house with a stone front, I saw the mas- 
sive door closing on a gentleman who 
had just gone in. The bell was answer- 
ed immediately by the same gentleman. 
If this is the most benevolent man in the 
city, he does not advertise his benevo- 
lence in his face, I thought. It was thin, 
and caution was its prominent expres- 
sion. Politely but coldly I was invited 
to a parlor. With a statuesque face he 
heard my story. Then he handed me a 
card. 

“Come to the bank to-morrow morn- 
ing at nine o'clock,” he said. 

There remained nothing for me to do 
but to leave the house. Mindful of the 


instructions to start my list with influen- 
tial names, I decided to abide my in- 
terview with the banker, and to return to 
my boarding-place, for it was now nearly 
five o'clock, and I was faint and hungry. 
But in the mean time I was not idle. 
There was a map of the city in the 


house, and I studied it faithfully. 

The next morning, at a few minutes 
before nine, I found myself at the bank, 
and punctually at nine the gentleman 
whom I was to meet came into the office, 
said good-morning to me in a reserved 
way, carefully inspected his office for a 
few moments, and then sat down at his 
desk. How could I hope for anything 
from that marble man? 

“T will subscribe for your book,” he 
said. 

My heart gave a sudden leap, and I 
tried to say “Thank you,” but not a 
sound passed my lips. I opened the 
subscription-book, laid it before him, and 
stood by watching as he wrote “John S. 
Waddell” in queer, cramped letters. I 
saw the name in the same queer, cramp- 
ed letters many a time after this on bank- 
cheques, and never without an inclina- 
tion to carry it to my lips. He dried it 
with blotting-paper and handed the book 
back to me. I received it in silence, 
though feeling as if I should like to go 
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down on my knees at his feet. I turned 
to leave. 

“Wait, madam,” he said, writing on a 
card that he handed me. “Go to Mr. 
Perkins: this is his address. You may 
say that I sent you. He'll subscribe. 
And this is Mr. Tomlinson’s address: 
he’ll subscribe. Good-morning.” 

I could have hugged the man, but I 
did not even say “Thank you.” Of 
course I was crying. 

Mr. Perkins’s number was near by, and 
I found the gentleman in his office. I 
had the tact to make Mr. Waddell’s name 
the first word in my petition: “I am so- 
liciting subscribers for Mr. Greeley’s his- 
tory of the rebellion.” I didn’t need to 
remember the ready-made arguments in 
the “Instructions.” 

Mr. Perkins said promptly, “Very 
well, I'll give you my name;” which he 
did in a brisk, nervous way. “There! 
use it wherever you think it will be of 
advantage to you. I am pretty well 
known in the city, and I am glad to en- 
courage woman in any honest work, for 
there are very few avenues open to her, 
and those are crowded. This work is 
something that women can do, and I 
consider it a perfectly legitimate busi- 
ness; but there are people who do not. 
You'll meet with a great many rebuffs, 
more refusals than acceptances by a 
great many; but put a hard face on and 
keep at work, and you'll succeed.” Mr. 
Perkins liked to hear himself talk, and 
I also liked to hear him when he talked 
such words of cheer. 

Just at this point a tall, heavily-beard- 
ed man entered the office. ‘“‘ Dennison,” 
said Mr. Perkins, “here’s a book you 
ought to have for your boy—Greeley’s 
history of the rebellion. Sit down here 
and write your name. It’s sold only by 
subscription.” 

Mr. Dennison gave me a hasty glance, 
sat down in the indicated seat and wrote 
his name. 

Each of these three orders was-for a 
copy in half-calf binding, at fifteen dol 
lars for the two volumes; so that I had 
made eighteen dollars in half an hour, 
though the books, it is true, yet remain- 
ed to be delivered. I began to credit 
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the stories of three hundred dollars a 
month. My spirits were up among the 
hundreds. 

My next move brought me into a law- 
yer’s office, for I thought I would can- 
vass the building before going to Mr. 
Tomlinson, whose address the banker 
had given me. As I entered the law- 
yer's office a youngish man sprang to 
his feet, bowed in a polite, winning way, 
and wheeling an easy-chair about said, 
“Pray be seated, madam. The sight of 
a lady this dull, sultry morning is very 
refreshing.” 

I felt that he took me for aclient. I 
dreaded to tell him my errand, and I 
ought to have known. better than to do 
it. When I did, I can’t tell you how dis- 
gusted and injured he looked. 

My next interview was with a doctor, 
on whose office-door was the title of my 
story—" Deshler & Deshler.” Both gen- 
tlemen were in. I addressed myself to 
one seated near the door. 

“You haven't a patient in me,” I said, 
wishing to avoid a repetition of the law- 
yer’s disappointment, and smiled as well 
as I could. ‘ 

“What, then?” asked the gentleman, 
returning my smile with one very cheery. 

“Oh,” I answered, keeping up the 
play, “I am one of those horrid creatures 
that are permitted on earth to teach peo- 
ple patience.” 

“To what genus of the plagues do you 
belong ?” 

“I'm a book-agent, and of course I 
have the very best book that ever came 
from the press.” 

“To be sure you have,” he assented, 
“but what’s the name of it?” 

“Greeley’s American Conflict.” 

“But it’s too early for a good history 
of the rebellion: in the year three thou- 
sand and one there may be a well-sifted, 
unbiased history of the war.” 

“In which,” I added, emboldened and 
brightened by his good-nature, “‘ General 
Grant may be shown to have been a pure 
invention, and the identity of Abraham 
Lincoln with the founder of the Jewish 
nation be clearly demonstrated. But, 
unfortunately, you may not be living 
then to subscribe for that history.” 





“Perhaps not, but you and I may talk 
it over in heaven.” 

‘But you'll never go to heaven if you 
don’t subscribe for this book.” 

“T don’t believe it’s worth subscribing 
for. Greeley couldn’t write an honest 
history : he’s a-partisan.” 

“I’m sorry for the American who is 


‘not a partisan—who could maintain neu- 


trality in these momentous days,” I said 
warmly. Glancing toward the lower end 
of the room, I caught a look of approval 
in the eyes of the younger brother, for 
such I afterward found he was. 

“But a partisan can’t write a history,” 
said the elder Deshler. 

“All histories have been written by 
partisans,” I maintained. ‘Every his- 
torian draws his testimony from parti- 
sans: he but weighs it, and strikes the 
balance of probabilities. Mr. Greeley’s 
history contains a very careful analysis 
of the causes of the war. This makes 
the book valuable, let the history of the 
rebellion be what it may.” 

“Mr. Greeley ought to be able to write 
well concerning the causes of the war: 
he had more to do with bringing it on 
than any other man in America,” laugh. 
ed the doctor. 

“That is very high praise,” I answer- 
ed, ‘and if it is true it entitles Mr. Gree- 
ley to the gratitude of us all. So I'll 
make an appeal for the brave old editor. 
You see, I’m working for him as well as 
for myself: he has a percentage on every 
sale I make. Subscribe for Mr. Greeley’s 
sake.” 

“Well, Greeley zs an object of charity, 
and I'll subscribe for his history, but not 
this morning.” 

“The sooner I get a good show of 
names the better for me and for Mr. 
Greeley. Your name will get me dozens 
of others among your patients,” I argued. 

“If it were a bottle of cough-medicine 
you were selling, my name might help 
a little.” 

“You understand that you are not to 
pay for the books till delivered,” I ex- 
plained, thinking his delay might be a 
matter of money. “I wish influential 
names to begin with ;” and I opened the 
subscription-book. 
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“No, I shall not subscribe now,” he 
persisted. ‘Call here to-morrow morn- 
ing.” os 
“Very well,” I answered, wondering 
what: difference it could make to any 
mortal whether he wrote his name to- 
day or to-morrow. 

“Why do you wish to give the lady 
the trouble of coming again ?” asked the 
younger brother, glancing up from his 
book. 

“Well, I should like to hear how she’s 
getting along,” replied the elder gentle- 
man. 

I don't know what kind of a look it 
was that came into the younger man’s 
face at this reply, and I don’t know 
whether it was meant for me or his 
brother. It was such a look as made me 
shrink from asking for his subscription, 
and I left the office. 

In the hall my eye caught the sign 
“Agents Wanted” on a_ neighboring 
door. I made a call in the room, feel- 
ing interested to investigate anything 
germane to my business. When I had 
proposed to the young man whom I 
found within to subscribe for Greeley’s 
history his interest seemed immediately 
engaged. He looked over the prospectus 
attentively, and asked me a multitude 
of questions about my experience in the 
business, my success, etc. Then he said, 
“T'll tell you what: when you come to 
deliver the books to your subscribers, 
you'll wish you’d never heard of Hor- 
ace Greeley. You'll find it an awful job, 
the hardest work a lady ever undertook. 
I've known ladies who had taken a large 
list of subscribers get so discouraged 
when they came to delivering the books 
that they’d sell out for a song, or maybe 
they'd throw the whole thing overboard. 
I'd advise you to give up the business at 
the start. Did you ever canvass for 
books issued in parts? Well, it’s ten 
times easier than working with volumes. 
Now, I run subscription-books that are 
delivered in parts—one part a fortnight. 
And it’s no work at all to deliver them. 
A part doesn’t weigh much more than a 
sheet of music ;”’ and he took down some 
“parts” from a shelf in confirmation of 
his words. “And it’s easier to get sub- 








scriptions for a work in parts. Men are 
frightened at the thought of paying ten 
dollars in a lump for a book, but almost 
anybody can pay twenty-five cents a 
fortnight, and never miss it. Now, I 
can give you the agency for a history of 
the war that’s published in parts; and 
it’s a better history than Greeley’s.” 

He talked until I was persuaded to try 
canvassing for his history.. So, equipped 
with “Part First,” I found myself again 
in the hall, and again I was attracted by 
a sign, “Agents Wanted.” I found this 
call was for picture-agents. 

“Hurrah!” said the picture-man when 
he saw “Part First” in my hand, “you 
don’t mean to say that you've gone into 
this business? You'll find it the most 
tedious, picayunish work that was ever 
concocted. You can see yourself how 
it is. Suppose you always find your sub- 
scriber at home with the change ready, 
you've got to call on him twenty-four 
times to collect five or six dollars. But 
you're more likely not to find him in, 
and so you may have to call thirty or 
forty times to make that collection. And 
it’s all nonsense about its being easy to 
deliver these parts. I’vetriedit. If you 
took along just one part at a time, it 
would do to talk. But to make the thing 
pay at all you’ve got to take two or three 
dozen parts when you start out, and that 
makes a big weight. You'll get awful 
tired of the work, I tell you. Now,” 
continued the speaker, ‘the picture-busi- 
ness is the prettiest business for a lady in 
the world. You can start out with seven 
or eight pictures, and deliver as you get 
subscribers, and the whole work is fin- 
ished at one stroke. And the profits are 
immense. Here’s a picture— Washing- 
ton’s Prayer at Valley Forge '—sells for 
two dollars and a half, and your com- 
mission is a dollar. Now, a man knows 
what he’s getting when he takes a pic- 
ture, but when he subscribes for a book 
he is buying in the dark: he’s got to 
take the agent’s word for everything; 
and people suspect every agent of being 
a swindler.” 

“T get the same commission on Gree- 
ley’s history.” 

“Yes, but you've got to take the ex- 
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pressage and the packing-boxes out of 
that; and you've got to rent room some- 
where for receiving your books: they 
are very bulky. Then there comes in 
the work of delivering them; so you'd 
be safer in calling your commission 
twenty per cent., instead of forty.” 

And so he argued his cause until I 
was again persuaded to change my work. 
My next call was on a real-estate agent. 
When I told him my business, showing 
him the engraving, he broke into a coarse 
laugh, and declared he wouldn't give 
two dollars and fifty cents for all the pic- 
tures in the world unless he could sell 
them again. Then I asked him to sub- 
scribe for Greeley’s Conféict. He wouldn’t 
have the book as a gift—wouldn’t lumber 
up his house with books. I'd better go 
to selling real estate—could make lots 
more money than at books. Nobody 
wanted books except a few literary folks, 
and literary folks never had any money: 
they were always poor, wore other peo- 
ple’s old clothes, and were out at the el- 
bows at that. ‘* Now, real estate is some- 
thing that everybody knows about, and 
wants—rich and poor, the wise and the 
fools. I’ve got a hundred and odd lots 
out at Riverside, the finest suburb of this 
city. I'll give you fifty dollars on every 
lot you sell.” He brought forth maps 
and diagrams and photographs, and 
showed me a beautiful city, with parks, 
boulevards, rustic bridges, fountains, 
churches, seminaries, hotels, etc. Then 
he told me of a young man who had 
made a hundred dollars a day working 
in Riverside real estate. “It’s no trick 
at all to sell two lots a day. Why, there 
was a young fellow came in here the 
other day—played out—told me he 
didn’t know where to get his dinner. I 
urged him to try real estate. Well, in 
one hour after leaving my office he came 
back with a woman to have a deed made 
for a Riverside lot he had sold her, and 
he actually paid for his dinner out of the 
fifty dollars commission he got on the 
sale.” > 

Fifty dollars at a stroke was very daz- 
zling, and then, as the Riverside-man had 
said, one didn’t have to “lug” the lots 
round, as one must the books one sold. 
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He filled my hands with descriptive cir- 
culars, maps, photographs, price-list, etc., 
and I left his room. 

I next found myself in the office of an 
insurance-agent, and offered to sell him 
a lot at Riverside. He smiled: I was 
encouraged. I ‘showed him the maps 
and photographs and price list, and talk- 
ed about the boulevards, the groves, the 
parks, the bridges, the seminaries, the 
churches, the hotels. The more I talked 
the more he smiled. 

“You're a good talker,” he said at 
length, “but do you know that this beau- 
tiful city of Riverside is under water— 
that there isn’t a house there except some 
shanties occupied by wharf-rats? Riv- 
erside is a paper city, a swindle. Now, 
let me tell you something just in a busi- 
ness way. I don’t mean any flattery, 
you understand. You are one of the 
best talkers I ever met; you are evident- 
ly a lady ; you are easy and graceful in 
your manners; you are handsome—ex- 
cuse me, I am talking business ; there is 
an alternating brightness and pensive- 
ness in your face and manner very 
taking; your voice is music; you're a 
Southerner, I suspect; your manner is 
at once shy and brave; there is an ap- 
peal in your plain black dress. Please 
don’t resent what I am saying: I am 
invoicing your stock in trade, and it’s 
tremendous. Your very weakness is 
strength: men will listen to you when 
they’d turn a man out of doors. So get 
hold of the right thing, and you'll make 
about the best agent that ever I saw, and 
I’ve seen a great many in my life. Now, 
life insurance is a legitimate business, 
understood and admitted to be so by 
business-men the country over. Almost 
every man means to get his life insured 
some day, and needs only to be ap- 
proached in the right way to be secured. 
Now, just let me show you;” and he 
took out a pencil and drew a card to 
him. “I pay you ten per cent. commis- 
sion. Say you get an insurance policy 
for fifty thousand dollars; say the pre- 
mium on that is three thousand ; ten per 
cent. on that is three hundred dollars at 
one stroke. Then I give you five per 
cent. on renewals—and almost every man 
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renews—and you have one hundred and 
fifty dollars a year steady income as long 
as the policy is kept up. Now, you 
might get a fifty-thousand-dollar policy 
by a half hour’s talk. Suppose you get 
ten such policies a month—and you can 
do it—there you've got three thousand 
dollars in hand for your month’s work, 
and an income of fifteen hundred a year 
on renewals.” 

“Oh, Baby! if we only could!” cried 
my heart. 

“And even if you get only one such 
a month, at the year’s end you're rich. 
Just try it. I'll tell you how to work it.” 
He produced circulars, books, etc., and 
began a bewildering talk about average 
of life, non-forfeiting policies, premiums, 
dividends, endowment plans, stock com- 
pany, etc. 

“T don’t understand it at all,’’ I said. 

“But you will with a little study,” he 
assured me. “Just take these papers 
along and study them at your leisure "— 
I filled my pockets and hands—“ and be 
sure you come to see me again.” 

I left the office, and of course was de- 
cided to go into the life-insurance busi- 
ness. I followed it for about two hours, 
and insurance-agents will perhaps not 
be surprised to learn that I did not hook 
a fifty-thousand-dollar fish. At the end 
of that time I encountered a second in- 
surance-man, who clearly explained to 
me my want of success: I had under- 
taken to represent the most expensive, 
the most unreliable, the most unpopu- 
lar company in the United States. He 
proved by figures—and figures can’t lie 
—that his company was at the head of 
insurance companies—that the insured 
saved twenty-five per cent., solicitors 
were sure of success, etc. etc. 

I heard the great court-house clock 
striking twelve. This was the dinner- 
hour at my boarding-house, and I was 
hungry: I had breakfasted at six. But 
my purse wasempty. I decided to work 
on, because I knew not what else to do. 
Something might happen before tea-time. 
I went out into the street, and walked on 
till I came toa church. I had a feeling 
that I was off the track—that I ought 
to think over matters and get my mind 
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settled. So I sat down on the church- 
steps, and I said to myself, “This morn- 
ing you were doing well: you made 
eighteen dollars in half an hour, but you 
allowed yourself to be frightened and 
coaxed into trying one thing and another 
until you were bewildered and lost your- 
self. Now, the first thing that you’ve 
got to do is to relieve present pressure. 
Perhaps there is more money in the in- 
surance business, but there is more wait- 
ing, and it’s more complicated. You 
don’t understand it: your brain is in a 
whirl now about it. To save your life, 
you don’t know the difference between 
a policy and a premium. Do you stick 
to Horace Greeley’s American Conflict 
—for the present at least, until you can 
find breathing-time.” And myself an- 
swered, “I'll do it.” 

Then I left my seat on the church- 
steps and went on, growing hungrier and 
fainter every moment; and I felt sheep- 
ish and guilty. It was not simply because 
I was hungry — that I had often been in 
my life—but that I was walking the street 
like any beggar, hungry and with no 
means of getting a dinner. I worked on 
from one door to another, entering every 
one on my way, finding myself ever and 
anon in some uncomfortable situation— 
in a barber’s shop or a billiard-room or 
a cigar-store, and once in a saloon. I 
was unused to a crowded city, and was 
not familiar with the characteristic shop- 
markings. In a carpet-store I caught a 
subscriber. 

After a while I stumbled into a restau- 
rant thronged with gentlemen. I was 
making a hasty retreat when I met Dr. 
Deshler, Sr., entering the eating-room. 

“Why!” he said in a tone of surprise 
as he recognized me: then he added in- 
stantly, as if comprehending that I had 
missed my way, “This is the way you 
want to go.” He put my hand under 
his arm and led me through a side door, 
and before I was aware of his design 
we were seated at a private table in a 
ladies’ eating-room, and he was asking 
me what he should order. I was greatly 
confused, and I don't know what I said, 
except that I couldn't, and I tried to 
move back my chair. 
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“Sit still a moment,” he said. “You 
haven't had your dinner, have you?” 

“No,” I had to acknowledge. 

“You must be careful to take your 
meals regularly. We doctors know the 
ill effects of irregular eating. It’s nearly 
three o'clock. Where do you board ?— 
Why, that’s old Bennett's !”” he said when 
I had given him the number. ‘ My dear 
madam, my heart aches for you. That 
old skinflint will starve you to death. 
Nothing less than the stomach of an 
ostrich could digest the delicacies of his 
table. I had a patient there once, and I 
always had to take along something in 
my pocket for him to eat.” 

Again I tried to leave my seat, saying 
I must go. 

“One moment, madam,” he said: “it 
will save you considerable time, a tedious 
trip, a poor dinner, and, it may be, an 
attack of sickness, to dine here to-day; 
and it will give me a great pleasure. 
We'll take salt together, and then we 
shall be friends.” 

“I’m greatly obliged to you, but—but 
—I am a stranger.” 

By this time I had left my seat. Dr. 
Deshler also rose, and accompanied me 
to the door, saying, ‘ Please let me order 
some trifle to refresh you. This morn- 
ing you looked fresh and bright: now 
you are absolutely haggard.” 

I stepped into the street and walked 
away without speaking, and of course I 
cried behind the veil I had drawn. I 
thought I had left the doctor in the res- 
taurant, but he was still at my side. 

“If you will. go to old Bennett's, you 
must ride,” he said: “I will stop a car 
for you.” 

I wished Dr. Deshler in Jericho. How 
was I to pay my car-fare? I tried to 
banish the tears from my voice as I said, 
“T don’t wish to rite.” 

But he heard the tears, as oe but 
a deaf man would. ‘“ My dear madam,” 
he said, ‘‘ pray forgive me. I do not wish 
to intrude, but you're in trouble. What 
is the matter? Perhaps I can help you. 
Pray tell me your trouble.” 

“You're a stranger,” I managed t to 
say.” 

“That is true. If you have friends in 





the city, by all means take your trouble 
to them.” 

“T have no friends.” 

“Then tell me your trouble. Believe 
me, I will respect your confidence. Is it 
about money ?” 

The thought flashed upon me that I 
should have to tell somebody, so I said, 
"es." 

“Here is my office,” he said: “come 
in, and perhaps we can contrive some- 
thing.” 

The younger brother was in the main 
office, so I was conducted to one of the 
consultation-rooms. 

“Now tell me all about it,” said my 
companion. 

“This is all there is about it,” I an- 
swered, trying to smile: “I haven’t any 
money, not a single cent, and I’ve no 
business to live.” 

“And have you no friends to look to ?” 
he asked. 

“No.” 

“That is strange. You are a delicate, 
refined woman: it is very strange for 
such a one to be completely friendless. 
I don’t understand it. You must have 
had friends some time.” 

“Yes, I have had friends.” 

“ Are they all dead ?” 

“No.” 

“Estranged ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You married against their wishes, 
perhaps.” 

“No,” I answered, resenting his ques- 
tions. 

He felt the resentment in my voice 
doubtless, for he said hastily, ‘I beg 
your pardon. I haven’t questioned you 
from idle curiosity, but I am interested, 
and I want to help you. How can I? 
Can’t I do something more than offer 
you money ?” 

“T will tell you how you can help me: 
you can subscribe for this book. Write 
your name now.” 

This he did, and then want to me 
with “Well ?” 

“Please indicate the style of binding 
you wish,” I continued—"“cloth, sheep, 
half-calf, or Turkey morocco.” 

“Which will give you the best com- 
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mission ?” he asked, not having noticed 
the printed prices. 

“The highest priced of course —the 
Turkey morocco. That’s expensive — 
ten dollars a volume, and there will be 
two volumes;” and I pointed to the 
publishers’ prices. 

“That’s the kind I wish,” he replied, 
making the entry. ‘What next?” he 
asked. 

“T have forty-per-cent. commission, 
so that I shall make eight dollars on 
your subscription, as you will see from 
these terms to agents; and I showed 
him the circular. “If you choose, you 
may advance me five dollars on your 
subscription, You will know that I shall 
deliver the books, as it will be for my 
interest to secure the remaining three 
dollars.” 

He took out his purse and handed me 
eight dollars: ‘“‘Let me at least do so 
much.” 

“Believe me, I appreciate your kind- 
ness,” I said. 

“And believe me, I appreciate the fa- 
vor you have done in allowing me to do 
this little thing.” 





“Now I'll go and get my dinner,” I 
said between laughing and tears. 

“It is incredible!” and the doctor re- 
garded me with steadfast eyes. ‘“ Won't 
you come in here sometimes and let me 
know how you are doing?” 

“Perhaps so: I should like to.” 

. “And if you get into trouble, will you 
come to me before any one else?” he 
asked. 

“It will be easier to come to you than 
to any one else,” I answered. 

“And you may fall sick —I’m afraid 
you will in this work: remember I am a 
doctor.” 

Well, I went into the street, cried of 
course, stopped a car and went to’ Mr. 
Bennett’s—paid my board for a week, 
and sat down to a dinner of stewed beef 
and rice pudding. My interview with 
Dr. Deshler was a grateful relief: I felt an 
outstretched hand. I worked that after- 
noon till six o’clock. I had all sorts of 
things said to me, kind and unkind. 1 
cried at the kind things and at the un- 
kind. I did not get a single subscription. 

SARAH WINTER KELLOGG. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





BURNING AND BURYING IN THE EAST. 


FTER various adventures by sea and 
by land, we had been resting and 
luxuriating in the beautiful Anglo-Indian 
bungalows and amid the really good 
English society in the old Burmese city 


‘of Rangoon. But we had not come so 


far across the waters to study the homes 
and habits of our own people, congenial 
as are both, and pleasant to be met with 
in that far-off land of the Tropics. So, 
after having gratified our curiosity by in- 
specting all the “lions” of this quaint 
city, once the pride of the Burmese mon- 
archs, with its kyoungs and pagodas, its 
huge bells and far-famed ‘Golden Tem- 
ple,” we called a cabinet council and 
decided on a tour among the Karens, of 





whose primitive habits and strange re- 
ligious creed we had heard marvelous 
accounts. These people, who are wholly 
distinct from the Burmese, and in nat- 
ural endowments vastly their superiors, 
occupy the jungles of the rocky prom- 
ontories of Aracan and the Tenasserim 
Provinces, as well as the upper or moun- 
tainous portions of the empire bordering 
on Thibet and Cochin-China. There, on 
the misty mountain-tops, they have from 
remote ages had their eyry dwellings and 
lived in total isolation, social, religious 
and political, even from the people in 
nearest proximity to them. Very many 
of their settlements, being in the vicinity 
of small streams, are easily accessible 
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by boats, and some of these we resolved 
to visit. So, hiring a native sampan 
measuring five feet by thirty, with six 
stout men as rowers, we set about laying 
in the comforts and necessaries that 
would be required for a ten days’ tour 
through regions where, we were told, 
we should find neither shops nor hotels, 
nor probably even a convenient camp- 
ing-ground, unless we fancied the famil- 
iar proximity of tigers and cobra-di-ca- 
pellos. We must expect therefore to eat 
and sleep in our boat, and a stock of 
mats and leather cushions was to furnish 
us with seats by day and beds by night, 
while a snug mosquito-net was fitted to 
the boat’s cover in a way to be folded 
back or outspread at will as a protec- 
tion against the voracious attacks of 
the myriads of insects that swarm about 
these inland water-courses. A Bengal- 
ese cook, who, according to the custom 
of the country, came furnished with the 
pots and pans needed to ply his voca- 
tion, was duly installed as master of our 
commissariat; a sufficient complement 
of tea, sugar, “hard tack”’ and rice was 
laid in te stand us in case of emergen- 
cies; while our daily supplies of fruit, 
fish and poultry we thought we might 
safely depend on purchasing from native 
boats as we needed them. We did not 
then know what we afterward learned 
through experience, that hospitality to 
strangers, and especially foreigners, is 
the cardinal virtue of the East, and that 
almost any Oriental, rich or poor, would 
sooner starve himself than suffer his 
guest to want. But so we ever found it, 
even among the Karens, a wild, uncul- 
tivated people, most of whom are wretch- 
edly poor, paying tribute of labor and 
goods to their Burmese lords, and de- 
riving but a scanty subsistence from 
fishing and the cultivation of the little 
patches of ground about their dwellings. 
’ Yet these poor villagers, wherever we 
stopped, loaded us with excellent jungle- 
fowl, eggs, fruit and fish, generally de- 
clining to be paid for them, and only 
consenting to do so when we refused 
otherwise to receive the supplies. 

We had bright moonlight for our jour- 
ney, and when the tide was favorable we 





traveled at night, and lay over during 
the most oppressive hours of the day. 
Rapidly sped our light bark up the pic- 
turesque little streams that form the delta 
of the Irrawaddy, sometimes completely 
hidden in the tall grass that waved its 
feathery heads above our own. We 
spent a day at the Maubee villages, and 
then pushed on to Pantenan, where we 
fell in with an old Karen, who gave us 
a singular account of the religion of his 
people. Formerly, he said, the Karens 
had no God—“only a book that they 
worshiped,” which was in a language 
they did not understand; but their an- 
cestors had taught them to “look for a 
deliverer from the far West, from the 
nation in whose language the book was 
written,”’ This deliverance, we were told, 
came at last with the missionaries, who 
had given them a written language and 
taught them to worship the true God. 

The garb of our informant was simple 
but picturesque. A broad waist-cloth of 
white cotton bordered with red fell below 
the knee, and a loose jacket of corre- 
sponding color and adornment nearly 
to the hips, while about his well-formed 
head was bound a scarf woven with a 
border of bright colors, and finished at 
the ends with a long variegated fringe. 
This is the ordinary dress of the men. 
The women wear scant petticoats woven 
in gay stripes, and long jackets plenti- 
fully embroidered or ornamented with 
seeds and shells; to which is added all 
the jewelry they can possibly obtain or 
manufacture from beads, wings of in- 
sects and shells. 

The house into which our new friend 
invited us was a bamboo cottage, erected 
on bare poles about sixteen feet from the 
ground. It contained but two rooms, 
had neither chimney nor window, only 
a wide door, and was entered by means 
of a ladder that was drawn in at night 
as a protection against thieves and wild 
beasts. These primitive dwellings we 
found everywhere among the Karens, 
and however large the family there were 
seldom more than two rooms. Furniture 
there was none save a few cooking-pots 
and the mats that served both as seats 
and beds; but nearly everywhere we 
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found one or more musical instruments 
—very simple in construction, but giving 
out wondrously sweet sounds; and the 
natives all seem to possess both ear and 
voice for singing. 

We spent nearly two weeks in roam- 
ing among these hospitable villagers, 
meeting always a kindly greeting and 
every accommodation the country afford- 
ed, though often compelled to leave our 
boat and travel on foot through the jun- 
gle. On the return voyage it was our 
good fortune to reach Oo-twau, a village 
two days’ journey north of Bassein, just 
in time: to witness the ceremonies of a 
Karen funeral. As we entered the set- 
tlement we heard the sound of instru- 
ments and “the people making a noise,”’ 
and we thought of the “ruler’s daughter” 
raised by our Lord from her brief sleep. 
Pressing forward with the multitude, we 
learned that it was the copyist of the vil- 
lage—a most important personage in 
lands destitute of printing-presses—who 
was dead, and every man, woman and 
child seemed interested and moved. 

Among the Karens everything per- 
taining to death is regarded with abso- 
lute horror. The clothes, books and 
other possessions of the deceased are all 
committed to the flames; and any one 
who should knowingly appropriate any 
part of them would be considered un- 
clean for ever. Even the piece of work 
on which a man or woman happens to 
be engaged when a death is announced 
to him must be at once abandoned, and 
however valuable or costly it is never re- 
sumed. Thus, a house or boat in which 
is invested perhaps nearly all a poor 
man’s little fortune; a valuable web of 
cloth that has cost some feeble woman 
months of wearying labor; the harvest 
of a field or garden which is just about 
to repay the whole season’s toil and 
anxiety,—must be all alike consigned to 
irredeemable destruction if their owners 
should chance to be engaged on their 
work when they see or hear of a death. 
This copyist and his wife, a worthy young 


couple, had been since their marriage . 


zealously engaged in trying to build 
themselves a house, living meanwhile in 
an old one near by. The frame of the 





new building was already erected, but 
funds were wanting for its completion, 
and these the young couple were earn- 
ing, the man by writing, the woman by 
weaving, when death put a stop to their 
plans. A few days more would have 
completed the books and the cloth, and 
the sale of them would have supplied 
ample means to finish the house. But 
now the innocent volumes on which the 
patient copyist had spent long days of toil 
must, with the fine cloth of the poor wife, 
be consumed by fire, and even the frame 
of the new house would share the same 
fate. To touch again any of them after 
such a casualty would, in the estimation 
of these superstitious Karens, involve a 
curse more fatal than the poisoned tunic 
of Nessus conveyed to Hercules, entail- 
ing calamity, not only to the corporeal 
part, but to the soul through all future 
states of being. i 

In accordance with the Karen custom, 
as soon as the young copyist had ceased 
to breathe, every part of the body, even 
the face, was closely enwrapped in coarse 
white cloth, and the corpse laid out on a 
bench in the outer room, where all who 
came in might weep over it. Rice was 
poured down in piles at the head and 
feet, together with fruit, tobacco, cigar- 
ettes and betel-nut; and on one side of 
the body was placed a basket containing 
a drinking-cup, a knife and a spoon, and 
some cooking utensils. The spirit of the 
dead man was then invited to eat freely 
as while in the body, and exhorted not 
to be ashamed; whilst all his deceased 
friends who had preceded him to the 
land of spirits were urged to return and 
escort their brother to his destined abode. 
Meanwhile, the nearest relatives, with 
the young wife at their head, crowded 
round the dead body, prostrated them- 
selves with wails and lamentations, and 
implored the departed to return and 
bless their longing ears once more with 
the sound of his familiar voice. Others 
sang dolorous ditties and chanted songs 
in figurative language and in a peculiar 
measure. During the singing a large 
party of friends and relatives engaged 
in a curious game called “Tiger and 
Fowl,” which, they told us, was design- 
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ed to symbolize the conflict of the dis- | 


embodied spirit with the powers of the 
air—z. ¢., witches, demons and hobgob- 
lins. Then followed in succession sun- 
dry marches around the bier, fresh pros- 
trations and more lugubrious ditties, and 
hot water was poured out at the head 
and feet to supply the deceased with 
drink in his new abode. At nightfall 
small tapers were lighted for a brief in- 
terim and placed near the corpse, while 
one of near kin marched round it to pro- 
claim to the dead man the points of the 
compass, the tops and roots of the trees, 
and other important items of locality, 
but always directly the reverse of their 
true position, as the Karens believe that 
the residence of departed spirits, unless 
they are born again into another form, 
is directly at antipodes with our earth, 
which they hold to be a circular plane. 
When these various ceremonies had been 
completed the lights were extinguished, 
and all, they told us, was to remain in 
statu guo for about thirty-six hours, 
when the burning would take place. 
This interval was spent by the relatives 
and friends in feasting and revelry. 

While burning the body was separated 
by a sort of kiln from the fuel that sur- 
rounded it, so as to prevent the mingling 
of the ashes of the corpse and those pro- 
duced by the incineration of the wood. 
This precaution is always taken where 
the ashes are to be preserved; otherwise, 
all is consumed together, and the work 
of demolition in either case occupies 
scarcely an hour. But before the bones 
have been reduced to ashes the Karens 
select a single one, usually that of an 
arm or finger, and carefully preserve it 
till a convenient time for bringing the 
relatives and friends together again. In 
the case of the deceased copyist this meet- 
ing was to take place four days after the 
burning of the body; and, wishing to see 
the end, we concluded to remain in the 
neighborhood, visiting Bassein in the in- 
terim, and returning to Oo-twau in time 
for the concluding rites. 

At the appointed time a great feast 
was prepared, ceremonies similar to those 
performed over the body were repeated 
over the bone, its solitary representative, 





and a solemn dirge was sung to frighten 
off Muk-ha, an evil spirit of whom the 
Karens stand in special dread. Then one 
of the silver bangles worn by the de- 
ceased on his wrists and ankles was 
hung up just over a vessel of cooked 
rice, of which the departed spirit was in- 
vited to partake. On inquiring the rea- 
son of this ceremony, we were told that 
if the bangle and the string by which it 
was suspended should remain perfectly 
motionless, this would be received as an 
indication that the soul of the deceased 
was a prisoner in hell, and the party 
would break up in dismay. But if the 
string should evince a tremulous motion, 
the bangle turn round or the cord snap 
suddenly in twain, the survivors would 
see in these tokens indisputable evidence 
that the deceased had answered their 
call. Fortunately for their credulity, the 
bangle (moved no doubt by the passing 
breeze) did turn suddenly around, and 
the poor wife, with a cry of joy, pressed 
it eagerly to her lips. The spirit was 
then invited to the grave prepared for 
the bone, which was buried with the food 
and clothing the dead man was supposed 
to require in the spirit-land, and money 
with which to ransom himself if he 
should chance to be taken prisoner on 
the way by any evil- minded demon. 
The whole company then clapped their 
hands three times, saying, “Go in peace! 
This grave is thy small house, but thy 
grand and spacious mansion is on the 
cool bank of the river Mandokwa, where 
beauteous maidens recline on beds of 
fragrant flowers, and all is cool, calm 
and quiet.” With this loving valedictory 
the funeral rites ended, and the company 
dispersed. The urn containing the pre- 
cious ashes was carefully laid away by 
the bereaved wife, but the grave in which 
the solitary bone had been deposited 
could never be revisited. It was thence- 
forth not merely a spot devoid of inte- 
rest, but one sure to endanger the well- 
being of any rash enough to approach 
it, even by accident. 

Cremation of the entire body is the 
mode of disposing of their dead generally 
practiced by the nations of South-eastern 
Asia: the practice of the Chinese and a 
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portion of the Malay tribes, and occa- 
sional rare instances among the Burmese, 
together with the custom of the reserved 
bone among the Karens, form the ex- 
ceptions. The Malays generally fall 
into the habits of the nations with whom 
they commingle, burying or burning as 
do those around them. The Burmese, 
under some peculiar circumstances, oc- 
casionally inter, but unless the deceased 
had occupied an exalted position the 
grave is no sooner closed than all in- 
terest in it ceases, and in a brief period 
the very locality is forgotten, even by 
the nearest relatives. Another grave 
may ere long be dug on the same spot, 
a field cultivated, or a house reared above 
the mouldering dust, and none be aware 
of the fact. The Chinese always bury 
their dead: once a year the graves are 
revisited, and fresh offerings of food, in- 
cense, gilt paper and paper clothes burn- 
ed thereon; and the cemeteries are all 
kept in perfect order. They usually occu- 
py pleasant sites on shady hillsides, while 
rare and beautiful plants, with flowers of 
such gorgeous tints as can be developed 
only beneath those burning skies, twine 
their luxuriant tendrils around every tomb 
—a beauteous mingling of life and death, 
decay and reproduction. The tombs 
are shaped in the exact form of the 
Greek letter Omega (2), which may pos- 
sibly have been selected by the imitative 
Celestials to symbolize the grave as the 
termination of man’s sublunary existence, 
as the Greeks themselves used that letter 
to signify the end. Whether the Chinese 
borrowed the type from them, or wheth- 
er its adoption is merely a coincidence, 
we can now only conjecture. Among the 
Siamese, Burmese, Cambojians, Peguans, 
people of Laos and all the surrounding 
nations the dead are not buried, unless 
the survivors are too poor or too parsi- 
monious to pay the priests’ fees for burn- 
ing; and such cases very rarely occur. 
Hence arises the strange anomaly so of- 
ten noted by foreign tourists, that in lands 
teeming with a population more dense 
than any other portion of our globe so 
very few cemeteries are to be scen. But 
for the beautiful hillside burial-places of 
the Chinese, the small, unpretending en- 





closure that marks the last resting-place 
of a European traveler or missionary, 
and the occasional priestly pagoda or 
gorgeous mausoleum of some Mussel- 
man rajah, one might suppose that the 
tyrant Death had been exorcised from 
those sunny lands, instead of lurking 
unseen amid the perennial verdure and 
among the petals of every fragrant flower. 

Among the Chinese funeral rites are 
performed in a manner peculiarly their 
own. With the fondness for formal eti- 
quette that distinguishes the better class 
of Celestials, they always speak of a de- 
ceased friend as ‘“‘absent,” ‘“‘transferred,” 
“walking among his ancestors,” or hav- 
ing ‘“‘ changed worlds ”’—never as “dead.” 
Of an emperor or priest they say, ‘ He 
has become a guest of the upper regions ;”" 
and when so great a calamity as the 
death of a reigning monarch occurs, a 
proclamation is issued commanding all 
classes and ages, of both sexes, through- 
out the empire, to refrain for a hundred 
days from marrying, feasting, sacrificing 
to the gods, attending theatres, playing 
on instruments of music, shaving the 
hair or beard and wearing ornaments; 
while for the same length of time all are 
required to wear badges of mourning. 
When a parent or aged relative dies, the 
event is made public by hanging long, 
narrow strips of white cloth on each side 
of the front door, and a special courier 
announces the demise to the entire fam- 
ily connection, inviting them to the scene 
of mourning. All come, either attired 
in white garments or having a piece of 
white cloth tacked on the jacket just be- 
tween the shoulders, looking like an or- 
dinary patch—rather a capacious one, 
and not very neatly put on, as some sort 
of disfigurement is quite essential to the 
Oriental’s idea of mourning. 

During one of my visits to the beau- 
tiful island of Singapore the death of 
a wealthy Chinese merchant occurred, 
and I was one of the foreigners fortunate 
enough to receive an invitation to the 
funeral. It was said to be one of the 
grandest pageants ever seen in Singa- 
pore, and there were certainly ten or 
twelve thousand people present — as 
motley a concourse of nations and cos- 
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tumes as can be imagined. Pressing 
through the crowd, I made my way to 
the spacious apartment where the body 
was laid out, robed in garments of heavy, 
white figured crape, plenteously adorned 
with natural flowers, from among which 
peeped out the costly gold buttons that 
served as fastenings to the breast and 
sleeves of the jacket. The entire outfit 
had been made years before by the order 
of the owner, and in precisely the same 
fashion as those worn by him in life, as 
the Chinese use no shroud or special 
burial-suit for their dead. The coffin 
too had been in his best parlor for twen- 
ty years or more, and he had doubtless 
often lain down in it to ascertain wheth- 
er it would still fit him, as he had grown 
somewhat corpulent with his increasing 
years and luxurious living. So univer- 
sally do the Chinese recognize the pro- 
priety of this forethought that a hand- 
some coffin is considered a very appro- 
priate present from a dutiful son to an 
honored parent on any festal occasion ; 
and one often sees in well-furnished 
houses two or three handsomely - deco- 
rated coffins occupying conspicuous posi- 
tions in the reception-rooms of the family. 
The design is not to keep death always in 
view, but simply, as among us men make 
their wills, to be ready when needed. 
On inquiry, I learned that the body 
of the old merchant was, according to 
Chinese usage, laid in the coffin immedi- 
ately after being robed for burial, and 
the lid was at once fastened down; but 
through the large glass plate all the up- 
per part of the body was so distinctly 
visible that I believe I could have count- 
ed the buttons on his jacket. Below the 
glass plate was one of silver, containing 
the name and age of the deceased and the 
inscription designed for the tombstone. 
Over the coffin was spread a sheet of 
pure white silk, elaborately embroidered 
by his wife, and presented to him years 
before as a birthday gift. It was design- 
ed for this very purpose, and had been 
thoughtfully done in the days of youth, 
ere the loving eye should be dimmed or 
the deft fingers palsied by age. 
* But when the time of burial arrived 
the Eastern mania for display triumphed 
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over decorum and good taste. On start- 
ing for the cemetery the procession was 
headed by a band, whose performance 
on gong, tom-tom, cymbal and triangle 
produced a din more insufferable than 
the screech of a pair of infuriated cats 
or the hideous’ yells of the prowling 
jackal. After the musicians (if such ex- 
ecrable disturbers of the peace may lay 
claim to the designation) came a huge 
paper image about fifteen feet high; 
then the bearers of flags and pennons 
on which were inscribed in flaming red 
and black characters the virtues, real 
and imaginary, of the deceased, his po- 
sition, the offices he had held and some 
of the leading incidents of his life; next 
followed a Chinese pagoda, with two 
female images and mourning lanterns ; 
then another pagoda, with a train of 
small boys dressed in white silk bearing 
white and blue flags; and then a score 
or more of miniature altars curtained 
round with tinsel-paper and piled with 
all sorts of eatables— barbacued pigs, 
poultry fantastically dressed to repre- 
sent Booddhist priests, boiled rice, fruit, 
cakes and sweetmeats in endless variety ; 
and lastly, cigarettes, native and foreign, 
and betel™nut, tobacco, and serie for 
chewing. Next came the coffin, with 
priests at the head and in the rear, and 
immediately followed the wives, children 
and other relatives, all clothed in loose 
garments of white sackcloth, put on over 
the ordinary dress, and confined at the 
waist by hempen girdles, while their 
long, glossy hair, usually so daintily 
braided, now hung loose and disheveled 
almost to the knees. The wives were 
distinguished from the hired mourners 
by large veils of white cloth being thrown 
over their heads and nearly enveloping 
the entire person. At the place of inter- 
ment the body was placed under a shed 
near the grave, and the offerings brought 
for consecration in a similar one a little 
farther off. Joss-sticks were then lighted, 
waved over the corpse, and stuck in the 
ground all around the grave; full suits 
of paper clothes were burned, and the 
ashes thrown into the receptacle; then 
rice at the head and foot, water, betel- 
nut and cigars; then the coffin was low- 
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ered, sprinkled with lime and covered 
over completely with the beautiful silk 
sheet before described ; jars containing 
pork, rice and fruit were placed at the 
two ends of the casket ; gilt papers were 
lighted and thrown in, and, above all, 
innumerable bouquets of fragrant flow- 
ers. The ashes of the paper clothes were 
to furnish raiment for the dead man in 
the land of spirits, and those of the gilt 
paper to be converted into money to pay 
the ferryman’s fare over the Chinese Styx 
to the shady groves and flowery plains 
beyond. Prayers were next said by the 
priests, while the people prostrated them- 
selves to the earth, but sprang eagerly 
to their feet as the former threw about 
handfuls of the little coins called “cash,” 
endeavoring to secure one or more, not 
for their intrinsic value, but as talismans 
to keep off witches and ghosts. After 
this scrambling match the grave was 
filled up, a last deafening lamentation 
was wailed forth, and then the whole 
party adjourned to the other shed to wit- 
ness the consecration of the delicacies 
of which they were presently to partake 
at the former home of the deceased, a 
feast being always the conclusion of a 
Chinese funeral. The consecration was 
performed by the priests placing an idol 
surrounded by joss-sticks in the centre of 
the eatables, and chanting over all some 
slow dirges; and the ceremonies were 
concluded by one unanimous prostration 
and loud wail, and then the assembled 
company repaired to the house of the de- 
ceased, where eating, drinking and rev- 
elry of all sorts lasted till daybreak. 

Six weeks afterward I was invited to 
witness the winding up of this grand 
pageant. An elevated platform was 
erected in front of the house, upon which 
were arranged all sorts of eatables, and 
the whole, as well as the roof of the 
house, was lighted up with huge lanterns 
of oiled silk painted in grotesque cha- 
racters. On the essence of the delicacies 
the spirit of the deceased was supposed 
to feast, while the substantial elements 
were devoured by those of his friends 
who were still cumbered with this mortal 
coil. Just within the house was a wood- 
en image made to represent the dead 
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merchant, and before it stood three cups 
of tea, three of wine and three of rice; 
and in near proximity were a score or so 
of paper images, designed to symbolize 
the spirits who were waiting to conduct 
their brother to his future abode. Near 
by were also a Booddhist idol and his 
shrine, with several large baskets of gold 
and silver paper and piles of paper 
clothes. All these things, and a huge 
paper house, in which were paper repre- 
sentations of the merchant, his wives, 
children, servants, and even his favorite 
horses, were consumed by fire for his 
use in the spirit-land. A cask of sam- 
shu (Chinese arrack) was then opened, 
which was denominated “liberating the 
dead man from earth’s prison :” a priest 
informed the deceased that all the cere- 
monies required by the gods were now 
completed, and, his future wants having 
been provided for, he was exhorted to 
depart in peace. Nothing remained to 
be done but to dispose in the most ex- 
peditious manner possible of the cask of 
arrack, and I hastened to take my leave 
before the “liberated spirit’ should be- 
come disorderly. This funeral was said 
to have cost about ten thousand dollars, 
and was attended not only by natives, 
but by nearly all the Europeans of the 
settlement, for the old Chinaman was 
one of the “ merchant-princes” of the isl- 
and, universally respected by all classes ; 
and few who visited Singapore during 
the forty years that he resided there will 
fail to remember Chek Whampoa as he 
sat in his place of business with a digni- 
ty and courtliness of manner that Cau- 
casians would find it impossible to im- 
itate. Hecame to the island without ten 
dollars in the world, and died worth half 
a million or more. 

Among the Burmese there are certain 
religious prejudices opposed to the burn- 
ing of children who die in infancy and 
women dying soon after they become 
mothers. These are consequently buried, 
and I witnessed the burial-rites of one 
female while at Maulmain—a wife and 
the mother of an infant only two weeks 
old. The body, robed in the same gar- 
ments worn in life, but with the head 
and feet bare, was laid on a long, nar- 
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row bench and profusely strewn with 
flowers. Over it was a framework of 
bamboo hung with tinsel-paper and deco- 
rated with such fringed and floral adorn- 
ments as the limited means of the fam- 
ily enabled them to procure. The rel- 
atives sat around weeping, assisted, or 
rather led, by hired mourners ; but wheth- 
er the grief was real or only its semblance 
could not be told, for custom requires the 
dead to be loudly bemoaned, and from 
the decisions of Oriental etiquette there 
isno appeal. The hired mourners threw 
themselves, with torn garments and di- 
sheveled hair, on the bare ground, weep- 
ing, wailing and howling till utterly ex- 
hausted, then lay writhing and panting 
long enough for their depleted energies 
to be restored, only to repeat the same 
frantic cries and gesticulations as before. 
While the mourners were occupied with- 
in, others met in a shed outside the dwell- 
ing to construct the coffin, funeral-car 
and paper adornments, and prepare offer- 
ings for the officiating priests. While so 
engaged they sang ribald songs, gossiped 
and jested about the deceased, her cha- 
racter and future prospects, in the most 
disgusting manner. When their task 
was finished the body was carelessly 
placed in the rude coffin, laid upon the 
extemporized car, and amid singing, 
dancing and revelry of every description 
was borne away to the place of burial. 
Corpse and coffin were both covered 
with flowers, the car gayly decorated with 
tinsel, and sundry uncouth images of 
genii, ghosts and demons were placed 
as sentinels at each corner of the car to 
keep off the spirits still more uncanny 
than themselves, if indeed any such 
could be found. Several Booddhist priests 
headed the procession; then came the 
musicians with their clang of instruments ; 
then the various offerings for the clergy ; 
then a huge paper monster sufficiently 
hideous in form and feature to frighten 
off every possible and impossible spirit 
of air, earth and water; then a minia- 
ture pagoda with an idol ; then the corpse 
and mourners ; then a concourse of wo- 
men and girls carrying flowers, cups of 
water, rice and betel-nut for the dead; 
and the rear was brought up by a motley 





crowd —an incongruous mixture of all 
sorts, ages, and conditions—who from 
interest or curiosity had joined the pro- 
cession. At the grave intoxicating drinks 
were freely distributed, and the bearers, 
becoming exhilarated by the liquor, jump- 
ed and danced ‘with frantic violence, 
shaking and tumbling the corpse in a 
manner too shocking to be described. 
The musicians, under the influence of 
the same excitement, yelled, shrieked 
and breathed forth such appalling strains 
of diabolical discord as might startle the 
wine-god himself in the midst of his 
bacchanalian revels. During the tumult 
the coffin was lowered into the grave; 
each relative threw in a handful of soil; 
water, rice and betel were poured at the 
head and feet; and then, amid the din 
of drums and the wailing dirge of the 
entire company, the hole was filled up. 
As soon as this had been completed all 
bowed and worshiped; and then, while 
the band played a lively air, the people 
dispersed, many of them intoxicated, and 
all utterly careless and unconcerned. 
Young children are disposed of with 
even less solemnity, their little bodies be- 
ing thrown uncoffined, and almost nude, 
into a hole scarcely two feet deep. I 
have seen the earth thrown hastily in and 
stamped down with a levity and rudeness 
that thrilled my soul with horror. The 
one redeeming feature of these heartless 
scenes was that the tiny graves were lit- 
erally covered with fragrant flowers. But, 
like withered buds, these little graves are 
left untended and uncared for: no fond 
mother comes at eventide to weep for her 
lost darling or hang fresh garlands on its 
tomb, but the fierce hyenas soon scent 
their prey, and the frail form is scarce- 
ly cold eré it is dragged from its shallow 
grave and devoured by these monsters. 
During a residence of several years in 
Siam, I neither saw nor heard of a single 
burial in that country, nor did I meet 
with more than three Siamese tombs. 
They were the “ Tombs of Three Kings,” 
said to be centuries old, and all that I 
could learn of their history was that be- 
neath those gorgeous monuments of 
black granite, exquisitely chiseled and 
adorned with mosaics in gold, silver, 
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copper, ebony and ivory, reposed the 
ashes of three famous warrior-kings who 
had ordered their bodies to be buried 
instead of burned, in order that the sin- 
gularity of the circumstance might keep 
the memory of their virtues and bravery 
ever fresh in the hearts of their subjects. 
Burning is now, and has been for cen- 
turies, the universal custom in Siam— 
preferred, it is supposed, because of the 
facility it affords for removing the pre- 
cious dust of the loved and lost. In old, 
aristocratic houses I have seen arranged 
in the family receptacle massive golden 
urns containing the ashes of eight, ten 
or twelve generations of ancestors; and 
these are cherished as precious heir- 
looms to descend through the eldest 
male branch. Once, while at Bangkok, 
I had an opportunity of witnessing the 
burning of a deceased priest of Booddh. 
It was conducted like any other burning, 
except that the car on which the dead 
body was placed was furnished with 
wheels, to which ropes were attached 
both in the front and rear. Crowds of 
people dressed in holiday garb pulled at 
these ropes, dragging the car first one 
way and then the other, contending 
loudly for the honor of superintending 
the burning of so sacred a personage. 
There was an immense display of fire- 
works, rockets whizzed and whirled in 
every direction, drums beat, and the 
multitude danced wildly; and when at 
last the torch was applied, one loud, 
unanimous cry of “He has gone to Nig- 
ban!”’ filled the air. Then with shouts 
of triumph the people dispersed, while 
the officiating priests proceeded to rifle 
the funeral-car of its rich adornments for 
the benefit of the temple where their de- 
ceased brother had resided. 

The time, expense and character of a 
burning depend mainly on the rank and 
wealth of the parties, though the cere- 
mony is always performed by the priests 
and always within the precincts of a 
temple. The only exception is in sea- 
sons of epidemics or when the land is 
laid waste by famine. Among the very 
poor, where the expense of the obsequies 
falls on the local authorities, the flesh is 


cut away as soon as the body is cold, and 
Vor. XI1I.—38 





thrown to beasts or birds of prey, to be 
devoured on the spot, while the bones 
are reduced to ashes in the most expe- 
ditious manner possible, and scattered 
to the four winds of heaven. Among 
the better classes the dead body is laid 
unmutilated, save by the removal of the 
intestines, in a coffin, and it is more or 
less carefully embalmed, according to 
the time it is to be kept. If the deceased 
belonged to a private family of moderate 
means, the burning takes place from four 
to six days after death; if he was wealthy, 
but not high-born, the body may be kept 
a month, but never longer; while the re- 
mains of a noble lie in state from two to 
six months, according to his rank; and 
for members of the royal family a still 
longer period intervenes between the 
death and the burning. But, whatever 
the interval, the body must lie in state, 
and the relatives make daily prostrations, 
prayers and offerings during the whole 
time, beseeching the departed spirit to 
return to its disconsolate friends. When 
the time for the funeral has arrived the 
body is laid in a receptacle on the sum- 
mit of a stately pyramid, the form and 
material of which indicate the wealth 
and position of the deceased. _ It is thick- 
ly gilded, and ¢he receptacle lined with 
plates of solid gold when the body has 
belonged to one of royal lineage and 
well-filled coffers. The last is quite as 
essential as the first to a gorgeous Orien- 
tal funeral, since for rank without money 
an East Indian has ever the most pro- 
found contempt. Both requisites were 
fortunately united in the person of the 
queen-mother of King Pra-Nang-Klau, 
the old usurper who occupied the Siam- 
ese throne previous to the accession of 
the royal brothers who died in 1868. At 
the funeral of this aged queen there was 
such a display of Oriental magnificence 
as rarely falls to the lot of Western eyes 
to witness. The embalmed body lay in 
state under a golden canopy for the 
space of eight months: the myrrh, frank- 
incense and aromatic oils used ‘in its 
preparation cost upward of four thousand | 
dollars, and the golden pyre about eighty 
thousand. The hangings were of the 
richest silks and velvets, trimmed with ' 
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bullion fringe and costly lace, and the 
wrappings of the body of pure white silk 
embroidered with pearls and precious 
stones. Incredible quantities of massive 
jewelry decked the shrunken corpse, and 
a diadem of glittering gems cast its pris- 
matic radiance over the withered features. 
Tiny golden lamps, fed with perfumed 
oil, burned day and night around the 
pyre, while every portion of the vast sa- 
loon was decorated with rare and beau- 
tiful flowers, arranged in all the various 
forms of crowns, sceptres, temples, angels, 
birds, lanterns, wreaths and arches, till 
Flora herself might have wondered at 
the boundless resources of her domain. 
Day and night musical instruments were 
played, dirges wailed forth and prostra- 
tions perpetually performed ; while twice 
every day the king, attended by his whole 
court, made offerings to the departed 
spirit, beat his breast, tore his hair, and 
declared life “utterly unendurable with- 
out the beloved one.” All this was kept 
up for eight months, and then the scene 
changed to one of festivity. For thirty 
days, during most of which time I was 
present, there was a succession of levées, 
concerts and theatricals, with feats of jug- 
glery, operas and fireworks; and then 
the embalmed body, surrounded by per- 
fumes and tiny fagots of sandal-wood, 
was consumed by fire, and the ashes col- 
lected by the high priest or his deputy in 
a golden urn, and deposited, with other 
relics of royalty, in the king’s palace. 
The golden pyre, with many other costly 
gifts, was presented by the dutiful son to 
the temple where the queen’s obsequies 
had been celebrated—given, doubtless, 
as an expression of the gratitude he could 
not help feeling toward the petulant and 
tyrannical old termagant who had at last 
condescended to relieve him of her pres- 
ence. For, if common report was to be 
relied on, not only had the queen-moth- 
er constantly rifled her royal son’s well- 
filled coffers to supply her wants at the 
gaming-table, but her domineering tem- 
per had robbed his life of domestic com- 
fort. And now that she had generously 
consented to “exchange worlds”’ or “be 
transferred,” her remains must needs be 
disposed of with regal magnificence, 
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since doing so required the time of only 
a thousand persons for about a year, and 
cost the nation but the trifling sum of 
half a million of dollars. 

At all funerals choice flowers, espe- 
cially tuberoses, the golden blossoms of 
the clustering henna and the sweet- 
scented dauk-miéli, are profusely used; 
and there is constantly a crowd of well- 
dressed people, for Orientals are always 
at leisure and always in a mood to en- 
joy sight-seeing. When the pile is to be 
ignited, lighted tapers are plentifully dis- 
tributed by the priests, and applied by 
all who are near enough to reach the 
pyramid. During the burning mirth and 
music are at their height, the combined 
performances, in which each strives to 
raise his own voice above all the rest, 
producing an effect so ludicrous as would 
seem to dislodge every solemn thought. 

There is one other ceremony connect- 
ed with the incineration of the body at 
all Booddhistic funerals that I must not 
neglect to mention. While the flames 
are gleaming most fiercely, sending forth 
their forked tongues of glowing fire, the 
nearest relatives toss bundles of clothing 
across the flaming bier, uttering mean- 
while, in low, plaintive tones, solemn, 
earnest invocations, which can be heard 
only occasionally in the pauses of the 
wailing dirge and the fierce clang of in- 
struments. I had witnessed these strange 
proceedings, so like child’s play to us, 
at several different funerals before I was 
able to comprehend their significancy. 
To the imaginative Oriental they are no 
unmeaning ceremony, but a species of 
necromancy, by means of which he 
would peer into the unknown future to 
catch a glimpse of the fate of the loved 
and lost. All Booddhists believe in 
transmigration, and their sacred books 
tell them that six times‘at least the souls 
of even the best and purest must cross 
the fiery gulf that separates this state of 
being from the Nigban for which they 
pine—the Elysian fields, where in shady 
groves and amid fadeless flowers the 
faithful ever securely slumber in dream- 
less unconsciousness, insensible alike to 
pain and pleasure, and utterly incapable 
of volition, thought and action, yet not 
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dead. When guilt has been incurred by 
any breach of Booddhistic law the num- 
ber of probationary lives is increased in 
proportion to the magnitude of the of- 
fence — often, ay, generally, reaching to 
hundreds and even thousands of states 
of being—till “‘ by oft-repeated trials and 
sufferings the soul is purged from sin, 
and rendered meet for the companion- 
ship of the blessed.” But six times, at 
the very least, the soul must have inhab- 
ited an earthly body; and if, in tossing 
the bundles of clothing across the pyre, 
they fall not a single time, the survivors 
believe that the deceased has passed his 
last ordeal, and is thenceforward safely 
housed in Nigban. But if the bundles 
fall, they read in this casualty an omen 
of additional states of trial and discipline, 
just as many in number as the failures 


‘in catching the bundles. After eight or 


ten falls they give up in despair, think- 
ing it useless to peer further into the dis- 
mal future of one who has still so many 
lives of discipline before him. There is 
no childish trifling in this matter, as some 
travelers have supposed : it is an affair of 
the gravest moment and of heart-thrill- 
ing interest, while its results are watched 





with intense anxiety. In this ceremony 
is doubtless to be found the reason why 
a devout Booddhist never plays in any 
game that requires a ball or other object 
to be caught inthe hands. To him such 
pastime is a sacrilege, a profane trifling 
with things sacred—sure to be visited, in 
some future state, with a severe penalty. 
I have spoken of the lack of ceme- 
teries, yet I have read many Oriental 
epitaphs, engraved, not on pillars or 
tablets of marble, but on those precious 
gold and silver urns which to the imag- 
inative Oriental form the tangible links 
in the chain that binds him to the dear 
ones that have faded from his view; and, 
watering them daily with his tears, the 
very spots where they rest become to 
him hallowed ground. The epitaphs 
are characterized by touching simplicity. 
“ The flower that once lay in my bosom,” 
“The heart where I loved to nestle,” 
“‘ My withered bud,” “ Joy of the harem,” 
“Earth's fairest flower,” “Pure as a dew- 
drop,” “Sunlight of my home,” and 
“Sleep sweetly,” without the name and 
age of the deceased, are some of the in- 
scriptions I have read not without emo- 
tion. FANNIE ROPER FEUDGE. 





TASSO TO LEONORA D’ESTE. 


**To non cedo in amar.” 


I DEEM my love not less, O lady dear, 
Than theirs who dare their passion to disclose: 
Concealed within my inmost life it glows, 
And may not as its sweet spring-bloom appear. 
Others proclaim their fealty sincere 
By eloquent words and sighs, or in the flow 
Of lofty verse, or by their reverence low, 
When rapt they gaze on thy bright beauty clear: 
Let them pursue thee still, from early dawn, 
Summer and winter, to the close of day, 
As follow hounds the timid hunted fawn: 
I seek thee, dearest, where none other may 
Behold thee—in my heart! and boast alone 
The hidden love and lasting faith I own. 


Titus Munson COANn. 
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AX, meanwhile, strode rapidly out 

of the gate, and, taking the least 
frequented road, walked for half a mile 
till he came to a sequestered wood-path, 
down which he turned, knowing that 
he would be unlikely to meet any one 
for a mile and a half, when it ran into 
a more public and beaten track. He 
walked fast, with his head bent down, 
feeling as if rapid motion and exertion 
were a relief to him. He scarcely saw, 
and did not heed at all, the exquisite 
wood-flowers at the side of the path: he 
never lingered to look down one of the 
green tangled vistas of light and shade 
that opened upon him at every slight 
turn inthe path. He hardly paused to 
take breath till, as the path took a sud- 
den turn to the right, he came in sight 
at once of the road into which it merged 
and of a small house set back in the 
woods. His eyes fell upon a woman 
seated in a rocking-chair just outside 
the door, with a child in her arms, slowly 
rocking it to and fro, and singing softly 
the while. He remembered suddenly 
that this was the cottage of Mrs. Ralston, 
the poor woman of whose child's illness 
his aunt had spoken, and, moved by a 
kindly impulse, he stepped forward to 
the little gate, and leaning upon it said, 
with sympathy in his voice, “‘Good-after- 
noon, Mrs. Ralston. How is your sick 
child ?” 

‘He's much better to day, thank you, 
Mr. Floyd,” replied the woman. (She 
knew Maxwell well by sight as the young 
divinity student and the nephew of Mrs. 
Bradford, and his profession lent an ad- 
ditional respect to the tone of her reply.) 
“Poor little fellow! I sit here with him 
in the fresh air all my spare time: it 
seems to make him more alive-like,” she 
added. 

“So, that is the child in your arms?” 
said Max with some interest as he look- 
ed at the wan little face, and noticed 
the lustreless eyes and hollow cheeks 
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of the child as it’lay on its mother’s 
lap. 

“Yes, sir, this is the boy. I didn’t 
think four days ago he'd he here now. 
The Lord is very merciful.” 

“It must have been very hard for you 
all alone here,” said Max, with a pang 
of self-reproach going through him as he 
remembered that one of the most sacred 
duties of his future profession was to 
help the sick, and yet he had hardly 
given a second thought to this woman 
in her trial till this accident brought her 
before him. 

“You may well say that, sir. For the 
first day I was wellnigh desperate, what 
with the other children here, and no one 
to help me at home or take them away, 
for of course it’s a very dangerous dis- 
ease, and I couldn’t look to have folks 
running any risk for a poor body like 
me. But after that, when that blessed 
angel—I can’t call her no other—came 
and took the night-nursing right off my 
hands, and brought me food and drink, 
and tied that stuff about the children’s 
necks too, so that they were protected, 
why then I got along better; and now 
the danger is all past, the doctor says. 
Heaven bless her and her goodness to 
me!” 

““What do you mean ?” said Max in a 
bewildered way; and then, as a sudden 
dread and suspicion seized him, he ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘Good Heavens, woman! You 
don’t mean that May—that Miss Brad- 
ford—has been here and run the terrible 
risk ?” 

“No, indeed, I don’t, sir,” said Mrs. 
Ralston with a slight flush of resentment 
at his tone. ‘Miss Bradford’s a nice 
young lady, and I’m not for saying 
naught against her; but she’s not one 
of those to put their heads in a lion’s 
mouth. No, no: it was the strange lady 
from New York. I don’t rightly know 
her name: she lives in the little lodge 
on Mrs. Bradford's place.” 

“Tell me all about it, will you?” said 
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Max rather hoarsely, coming in the gate 
and leaning against the tree under which 
Mrs. Ralston was sitting, his face half 
turned away from her. 

“Well, sir, you see, I was sitting with 
the child in my arms that first evening, 
and the poor little creature was very ill. 
The doctor had just been here and shook 
his head over him, and gone away, and 
the other two were asleep in their beds: 
it was the night of the day I saw Mrs. 
Bradford and told her how the doctor 
said Willy had the diphtheria, and I felt 
more alone than ever before in my life. 
I knew no one would come to me for 
love or money with that disease in the 
house, and when I thought of the long 
night before me my heart grew sore. 
Just then a tap came at the door, and in 
came a lady all in white: she looked ’’most 
like a spirit, and I stood up and said, 
‘You'd better keep out of here, for there’s 
sickness here, and maybe death.’ You 
see, I spoke short-like, for I thought she’d 
go at once when she heard what was the 
matter. ‘That’s just what brought me,’ 
she said softly. ‘I heard you were in 
trouble, and as I am a neighbor I came 
over to see if I could help you.’ ‘ Per- 
haps if you knew it’s diphtheria that’s 
here, you wouldn’t be so obliging,’ said 
I, rather rudely I’m afraid. ‘I’ve seen 
it before,’ she said: ‘I’m not afraid;’ 
and then she threw off a kind of cloak 
she was wrapped in, and in about five 
minutes she had the boy in her lap. 
Somehow, she took the management 
right away, and when she had made me 
tell her what the doctor had ordered, 
brandy and beef-tea—things I hadn’t, nor 
couldn’t get—she went out and called a 
woman who was waiting outside and 
sent her for them. Then she said, ‘ Mrs. 
Ralston, I came to help you take care 
of this boy of yours, and I want to take 
the night-nursing, for I can’t well be here 
in the daytime. You must go to sleep, 
and I will call you at five o’clock, when 
I must go home.’ For all I could say, 
she had her way, for somehow she was 
like a queen over me; and you may 
think it strange, but, though my boy was 
so sick, I slept sound, for I was tired to 
my heart’s core, and the lady gave me 





a kind of feeling as if she knew what 
she was about. 

“Tt would be long to tell it all. She 
came the next night and the next, and 
then the doctor said Willy was going to 
get well; so yesterday she said, ‘I won't 
come to-night, Mrs. Ralston, but I'll see 
you soon.’ Ever since the sun seems to 
have gone out of the cottage. She did 
everything, and it’s all along of her that 
the boy got well and the children didn’t 
take it; for she tied some strong-smell- 
ing stuff about their necks and about 
mine and her own, and said it would 
keep away ‘the infection; and so it has, 
for we’ve none of us even a sore throat.” 

As Mrs. Ralston went on, amplifying 
and repeating in a stream of grateful en- 
thusiasm, Max stood and listened like one 
in atrance. He never moved or turned 
his head as she spoke, but at length, 
when she had for the hundredth time 
said that “she was sent by the Lord, and 
was an angel if ever there was one,” he 
said abruptly and suddenly, “Thank you, 
Mrs. Ralston, for telling me: I sha’n’t 
soon forget it. Good-night!"” and went 
with quick steps out of the little gate and 
down the road beyond. 

Mrs. Ralston looked after him rather 
astonished, and said to herself, after a 
long meditative pause, ‘I wonder if he 
was vexed at what I said about May 
Bradford? They do say she’s to marry 
him some day. Well, I can’t help it. 
I'll uphold it—for it’s true—the lady at 
the lodge is an angel on earth if ever 
there was one;” and so she turned in- 
doors with her boy in her arms. 

Max walked down the road till he 
came to a little wood-path which he well 
knew, and into which he turned. There 
was an old log lying by the side: he re- 
membered it, and thought he would sit 
there for a while. He mzs¢ sit still and 
think. Soon it was reached, and he sat 
down on it and put his head in his hands. 
His thoughts were chaotic at first, and 
his brain seemed whirling: it was all so 
incredible, so strange, yet it was true. 
Yes, while he had been judging and 
condemning Mrs. Penrhyn for her light 
words, but had never once thought of 
doing anything for the poor woman who 
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was in such a strait, Edith had minister- 
ed to her, and had been even as one of 
God’s own angels coming and going in 
secret and with power. How unjust he 
had been to her! and how she must 
despise him! Ah, no wonder she thought 
poorly of religious professions, she who 
was so much better a Christian than they 
all, and who made no professions. A 
cloud rolled from his eyes, a great light 
shone around about him, and all his 
hardness and prejudice and narrow- 
mindedness toward her seemed to leave 
him. The reaction was as ,intense as 
the bias had been extreme, and as his 
thoughts took shape they seemed to re- 
solve themselves into one idea: he must 
go to her, must fall at her feet, must ac- 
knowledge his evil, unjust thoughts, and 
ask her forgiveness. Like a convert of 
old, he burned to make his confession 
and hear words of absolution. As he 
sat there, with every barrier broken 
down, with his defences utterly destroy- 
ed, Love, who always finds out the way, 
entered his softened heart and found no 
rebel against his sovereignty. Max did 
not say to himself, “I love her,” but he 
felt it. And why should he not love 
her? His perversity and antagonism 
of the past weeks turned their weapons 
against him in her cause; and when at 
last he sprang to his feet he was pos- 
sessed with one purpose, filled with an 
intense, burning desire to seek Edith 
and tell her all. He did not look be- 
yond that moment, he was mastered 
by the first imaginative and passionate 
emotion of his life, and he was “trans- 
ported beyond this visible present.” He 
trembled as his exalted fancy pictured 
her scorn and indifference, and then his 
strong man’s courage rose to help him: 
he would convince her, in her own de- 
spite, of the sincerity and depth of his 
feelings. He looked at his watch and 
saw that the tea-hour was past: he would 
go back at once, and as soon as he had 
accounted for himself to his aunt he 
would seek Mrs. Penrhyn at her cottage. 
He could not speak to her alone at the 
house. 

So he set his face homeward. The 
ground flew under his long strides, and 





yet he could not compass the distance 
with sufficient rapidity to satisfy him. 
The avenue gate was fastened : he vault- 
ed over it, and ran the last few hundred 
yards, only checking his pace as he came 
in sight of the piazza, where he could 
dimly discern several figures. It was too 
dark to distinguish if Edith were there, 
and his heart gave a bound at the pos- 
sibility ; but in a moment more he had 
reached the steps, and saw that Mrs. 
Penrhyn was absent. May and Mrs. 
Bradford came forward to greet their 
runaway —the one with a playful re- 
monstrance, the other with an anxious 
inquiry if anything had happened. 

“Nothing, dear aunt. I forgot how 
far I was from home, and dreamed away 
an hour in the woods,” was his answer 
to the latter; and to May he replied by 
a deprecating “You know, May, how 
restless I was, and I thought I had better 
walk it off.” 

“Well, sir, come to your tea, but you 
must go up Stairs first.” 

“Indeed I must,” said Max, looking at 
his rather dusty boots and tumbled linen 
with a rueful glance: it would take him 
half an hour more to make a toilet in 
which he could approach his new-found 
goddess. He had forgotten his condi- 
tion. 

“TI only want a cup of tea, May,” he 
called out as he ran up stairs three steps 
at a time. When he came down he had 
decided what his excuse should be for 
going to the lodge, for excuse he must 
have: he would say that he had a hand- 
kerchief of Mrs. Penrhyn’s which he 
had found in the wood. This clumsy 
and transparent device he looked upon 
as a triumph of art, and came down 


with perfect composure prepared to make . 


his coup as soon as he had swallowed his 
tea and chatted for a few moments with 
his aunt and cousin. But Max’s finesse 
was doomed to be a failure. After a few 
minutes of elaborately easy talk, he said, 
with as much carelessness as he could 
command, but with a rising flush which 
the kind darkness hid, “By the way, 
where is Mrs. Penrhyn to-night ?” 

“She went home at once when tea was 
finished,” said May. 
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“Oh! I found a handkerchief of hers 
in the wood, and might as well walk 
down to the lodge with it: it’s early yet, 
and it won't take me five minutes.” 

‘You are very gallant, suddenly, Max,” 
said May, laughing: “I suppose you're 
beginning to be sorry for the way you've 
neglected Cousin Edith. But you must 
wait till to-morrow to make amends, for 
she said she had a headache and didn’t 
want any of us to-night.” 

Max felt almost sickened at this sud- 
den disappointment: he could scarcely 
command his voice to say in reply, 
“Very well, I’ll give it to her to-morrow.” 

He was conscious, in spite of his im- 
perious desire to break through all ob- 
stacles and go to her, that, considering 
his former terms with Mrs. Penrhyn, he 
could not insist on intruding on her 
without rousing some suspicion in May's 
mind as to his present state of feeling. 
For a few minutes he sat without speak- 
ing, and as he sat had formed his plan. 
He would wait till bedtime—they kept 
early hours, thank Heaven !—and then, 
when once safe in the solitude of his 
own room, he could let himself down 
by the boughs of the walnut tree outside 
and go to Edith: she would not be in 
bed, and he would see her, if only long 
enough for a word. He coud not wait 
till to-morrow. Then he set himself to 
the task of making conversation, and 
managed to amuse both the ladies most 
successfully. Never had an hour seem- 
ed so long to Max in his life as this one. 
His thoughts wandered perpetually to 
Edith, and it took all his new-born pow- 
er of dissimulation to conceal his pre- 
occupation. At last the clock struck ten, 
and jumping up briskly he said he had 
some writing to do, and had better be 
off. This was such a common remark 
for him to make at this hour that it in- 
duced no comment; and after a good- 
night kiss to both he found himself in a 
few moments in his own room, the door 
locked. 

At last he was free, and now to lose 
no time. He had soon swung himself 
on to the end of a bough, and a few 
minutes sufficed to land him on the grass 
at the foot of the tree. Stealthily he 
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crept along under the shadows of the 
avenue till he reached the little gate that 
gave entrance to the enclosure immedi- 
ately about the lodge. He had satisfied 
himself before he started, by a rapid re- 
connoissance from his window, that no 
light shone in Edith’s bed-room, and he 
felt sure of finding her in her little libra- 
ry. He crept to the window and saw 
that the room was lighted only by a 
cluster of wax candles onatable. Edith’s 
lounge was drawn under their light, an 

she lay upon it reading. 

As Max gazed on her and saw the 
dark lines of fatigue under her beautiful 
eyes and noted the paleness of her cheek, 
how his heart smote him as he thought 
how that look had come to her face! 
While his eyes were still riveted upon 
her she let her book fall in her lap and 
uttered a slight sigh of weariness. It 
broke the spell, and Max quickly turned 
back and opened the front door with a 
rather tremulous hand. As he found 
himself in front of the door of the libra- 
ry in which she was, his courage almost 
failed him: he hesitated, and felt as if 
even then he must turn back, when a 
slight noise made by his hand on the 
knob roused Edith from her reverie, 
and she called out in her silvery voice, 
“Who's there?” There was no alterna- 
tive now but immediate entrance or igno- 
minious flight, and Max opened the door 
and stood before her. 

“You, Mr. Floyd!” exclaimed Edith. 
“Is anything the matter? is any one ill 
at the house?’ And she half rose from 
her sofa. 

“No, no,” he stammered, “nothing is 
wrong ;”’ and then, as the blood rushed 
even to the roots of his hair, “I came to 
see you for myself, Mrs. Penrhyn.” 

She made no reply, but remained 
looking at him in mute astonishment. 

“T saw Mrs. Ralston this afternoon,” 
he went on hurriedly—all his meditated 
eloquence had deserted him, he felt 
almost choked—‘and she told me about 
you, and I came to beg your forgiveness 
for my injustice—to tell you how much 
I admire your conduct—to—to—.” He 
could get no farther. 

Edith was beginning to see how it 
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was, but her manner showed no sign of 
the fact. ‘Thank you very much for 
your good opinion,” she said calmly : ‘it 
must be worth having or you would not 
have insisted upon seeing me to-night. 
They told you at the house, no doubt, 
that I was invisible. What excuse did 
you make to get here ?” 

The suddenness of the question took 
Max so by surprise that he found but the 
truth wherewith to answer, and stammer- 
ed out, “I let myself down by the walnut 
tree outside my window and came across 
the avenue: they had all gone to bed.” 

Edith smiled: “And risked breaking 
your neck for a point of conscience? 
Really, Mr. Floyd, I could have waited 
till to-morrow morning to be told that 
you did me the honor not to think me a 
heartless brute any longer.” 

It was too much for Max: her mock- 
ing tone struck a nerve and it quivered 
through him. The tears would spring 
to his eyes, though he tried hard to choke 
them back as he said, “Oh, Mrs. Pen- 
rhyn, you misunderstand me cruelly.” 

“Do I?” she said quite gently, for his 
emotion was too evident not to be visible 
to her quick eyes. “Then sit down here 
and explain yourself;’’ and she motion- 
ed him to a stool at her feet. In a 
moment he had thrown himself on his 
knecs, and with a broken voice he cried, 
“Please take pityon me. I know I have 
been an intolerable fool, and that I de- 
serve nothing but contempt from you; 
but if you but knew how I have suffered 
since this afternoon, you would forgive 
me; and now that I see it all—all your 
goodness and loveliness, and what a fool 
I have been—I am punished enough by 
the thought of my own obstinate, stupid 
blindness, Mrs. Penrhyn. Only forgive 
me! Let me hear you say that some 
day—not now, but some day—you will 
like me a little. I will work for your 
favor as no man ever worked, and you 
will teach me to be what you like, now 
that the scales have fallen from my eyes. 
Only tell me that you do not quite despise 
me, and I will ask nothing more now.” 

Edith was moved, or at all events 
pleased, excited, interested. It was a 
sensation, and she had had none for so 
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long! She had almost forgotten how it 
sounded to hear a man’s heart in his 
voice. She put her hand lightly on 
Max’s bowed head and said, “Indeed, I 
forgive you, if I have anything to forgive. 
I think you will never again judge a fel- 
low-creature by appearances.” 

“Never, never, so long asI live. And 
you really forgive me ?” 

“Yes: there is my hand on it;” and 
she transferred her delicate fingers from 
his head—to his grasp, she intended, but 
he caught her hand and kissed it again 
and again, not quietly and softly, but 
with a young man’s first burning love- 
kisses. Edith felt that she must go no 
farther, and with her natural power of 
retreating from a leap she said, with a 
quick but not abrupt change of manner, 
“And now tell me about your evil 
thoughts of me, and how good Mrs, 
Ralston managed to disperse them.” 

Max, who was shy and simple as any 
lad, obeyed her, and, seated on the stool 
at her side, looking up into her face 
while she lay back on her pillows, he 
told her it had all come upon him; and 
then she told him about her device of 
the French novels being a pure fiction, 
and how she had trembled when he 
commented on her perfume, thinking he 
might recognize it as a well-known aro- 
matic drug used for such purposes; and 
they laughed like a couple of children over 
her quick fabrication of ‘the new per- 
fume just from Paris.’’ All was smooth 
between them now—smooth as the grassy 
side of a precipice. Edith was his queen 
and he her subject, and she had a keen 
pleasure in gazing into his mind and 
heart, always meeting her own reflection 
therein mirrored. 

Max was in Paradise: no doubts or 
fears assailed him now. He was sailing 
on a summer sea, and with all sails set, 
toward some “golden isle of Eden.” 
The time went by till a little French 
clock beside them rang out the hour of 
midnight. Max started: he had not yet 
forgotten his proprieties. ‘‘I must not 
keep you up,” he said. “I did not know 
it was so late.” 

Edith rose without a word, and went 
with him to the door. The moon was 
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shining brightly and cloudlessly. Edith 
looked at it for a moment, and then 
said, half to herself, ‘What a night for 
the water!” 

“Would you go? would it be too late ?” 
he exclaimed eagerly : his eyes said more 
than his words. 

“TI can’t resist it,’’ she said with an- 
other look at the moon: “wait till I get 
my wraps.” She ran back, and in a few 
seconds they had started for the boat. 
The water was still, the moon shone in 
full splendor, and as Max slowly but 
steadily pulled the boat out under her 
beams and looked at Edith lying on her 
shawls with the silver light upon her, he 
thought himself indeed in some enchant- 
ed land. It was a night to remember, 
and he never forgot it. They talked but 
little. He was silent from fullness of 
delight: for the moment his cravings 
were stilled, only to wake to fiercer life 
on the morrow. She was silent, partly 
from an instinct that told her she was on 
dangerous ground, and partly because 
her mood was dreamy. It was very 
sweet, she thought, to have some one 
with her who understood her well enough 
for her to be silent with him. What a gen- 
erous, impulsive creature he was! And 
she smiled a sweet grateful smile as she 
remembered his burst of the evening, 
and turning met his eyes fixed on her 
with his soul welling out of them. For 
the time Max was content: he only ask- 
ed to love her. We all know how much 
fuller the love we give fills the heart than 
that which is given to us, and his was 
full to overflowing. . 

“A dangerous amusement,” thought 
Edith as she laid her head down that 
night ; ‘“‘but what is pleasure without a 
spice of danger? I regard Mr. Floyd as 
mine par droit de conquéte.” 

“I know what heaven is like now,” 
murmured Max to himself as he fell 
asleep. “I did not think there could be 
anything so perfect on earth.” 


CHAPTER X. 


IF Max’s prejudice had been extreme, 
his dislike great, the reaction that took 





place in him was equally so. Heart, 
mind and spirit seemed to lay down their 
powers at her feet to whom he had at 
last yielded unconditionally. The mo- 
ment that his love for Edith laid him 
open to her influence his whole nature 
became sensible of the contact of a su- 
perior in mind and cultivation. There 
was something peculiarly delightful to 
Mrs. Penrhyn’s world-worn palate in 
the fresh, pure draught which Max held 
to her lips, and she enjoyed the rare 
pleasure of teaching and guiding his 
mind, as well as the more ordinary ex- 
citement of receiving his ardent homage. 
She was everything by turns to him ; and 
though it required no effort of the imag- 
ination for any man to make a goddess 
of Edith Penrhyn, yet to no man had 
she ever before seemed a saint. Max 
regarded her as the incarnation of all 
perfection, and sometimes Edith had a 
strange half pang of self-reproach when 
the boy would evidence his reverence 
and adoration for her by some extrava- 
gant burst of feeling. Had she loved 
him her feeling had been akin to that so 
eloquently described by Victor Hugo in 
his tragedy of Marion de Lorme. Di- 
dier, her lover, ignorant that his mistress 
and the celebrated courtesan are one 
and the same woman, cries out in horror 
at the sight of a book dedicated to Ma- 
rion on the table of the creature whom 
he loves, and whose purity in his eyes 
is also that of “the icicle that hangs on 
Dian’s temple.” But she did zo0¢ love 
him: she took his love as he gave it, 
freely and without thought of the future ; 
but while his was the abandonment of 
passion, hers was but the carelessness 
of selfishness. 

Max made no secret of his devotion 
to Edith. He was with her incessantly, 
and when not with her was reading her 
books, thinking her thoughts, doing her 
errands —in every sense of the words 
“living unto her.” He had come under 
her intellectual influence at a most un- 
fortunate time of his life, and one by 
one the convictions upon which his re- 
ligious faith rested sickened and died in 
the deadly atmosphere of doubt which 
Edith carried with her. Her mind was 
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rich in all those destructive intellectual 
missiles which, cast into any one’s field 
of thought, explode only to scatter dis- 
may and ruin about them. She planted 
the roots of a negative theology in Max’s 
mind, and started him on a voyage of 
discovery on a tempestuous sea, in an 
open boat without either oars or rudder. 
But while all this dreary work was going 
on, Max was filled so full with love and 
joy that he was unconscious of his losses. 
The wealth of happiness Edith bestowed 
upon him was so great that he had no 
consciousness of any other want. To be 
in her presence, to hear her voice, to 
see her face, were to him the perfection 
of happiness. He asked but little of 
Edith, so far as the usual encroachments 
of men go, and she appreciated, even 
while it amused her, the exalted charac- 
ter of the feeling that made him kiss her 
hand with a flush and tremor. “He will 
outgrow all that,’’ she said to herself: 
“meanwhile it is very sweet.” 

Day by day Max’s feeling for Mrs. 
Penrhyn struck deeper and deeper into 
his heart, while she plucked the blos- 
soms from the fair outgrowth only to 
wear them a day and then cast them care- 
lessly away. But that time had not yet 
come, and until it should come Max was 
on a pinnacle of bliss. Mrs. Bradford 
saw, as indeed she could not help seeing, 
that he had fallen in love with her cousin, 
and she was surprised and somewhat dis- 
pleased at Edith’s acceptance of his de- 
votion. It did not suit her notions, and, 
though Mrs. Penrhyn’s nonchalant self- 
possession afforded her no opportunity 
of expressing her disapprobation, she 
could not help showing it by a slight ac- 
cess of dignity in her manner to the of- 
fender. Mrs. Penrhyn took no notice of 
this beyond staying rather more at home 
and giving endless /éfe-a-tétes to Max 
both morning and evening, instead of 
persisting in her former custom of spend- 
ing her time with the family party. But, 
although Max awakened no strong feel- 
ing for himself in Mrs. Penrhyn’s heart, 
nothing indeed beyond a fleeting fancy, 
he roused what had lain dormant for 
weeks past —her native love of excite- 
ment. Refreshed by its slumber, it rose 





like a giant in its might within her, and 
Max had no power to lay it. Edith had 
fed too long on stronger food for the 
love of a boy to satisfy her, and what- 
ever emotion she gained from the pos- 
session of his heart and soul soon waned 
to a shadow when she had once fathom- 
ed the depths and scaled the heights of 
his nature. For a while, Max was really 
her object in life, so long as he was new 
toher. No two hearts are just alike, and 
while his individuality was unexhausted 
she was absorbed by the possession of it. 
But when she had once learned the les- 
son of his nature, when she knew before- 
hand what effect softness or coquetry or 
coldness would have upon him, her in- 
terest died out; but with it the thirst for 
excitement did not die, and she began 
to wonder when she might safely bring 
Dr. Wadsworth’s prescription to a close 
and begin her old life again. 

Poor Max! He did not dream of this, 
and while he was still swimming in a 
sea of glory, one beautiful morning the 
mail brought Edith a letter which gave 
the clench to her resolution of break- 
ing up the monotony of her present life. 
The letter was from Thornton Raymond. 
Many a time Edith had thought of him 
that summer, and wondered if he had 
gone for ever. She did not want to lose 
him. Since that fit of restlessness had 
come over her she had thought oftener 
of him, and once began a note to him, 
but changed her mind and tore it up 
when half finished. 

Edith’s eyes sparkled as they had not 
done for many a day as she ran over 
Raymond’s characteristic note. It was 
short and in these words: 


“T cannot help writing to you, though 
I've tried hard, Edith, but it’s of no use: 
everything and every one bores me with- 
out you. Are you not thirsty for the 
champagne you talked about? Perhaps 
you have taken to drinking spring-water? 
Don’t be silent any longer: silence kills 
me. Write and snub me if you like, but 
say something to give me an interest in 
life again. : You always have my address. 

“Yours always, T. R.” 


Edith, who always allowed herself the 
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dangerous luxury of letting her impulse 
run away with her, wrote an answer with- 
in five minutes after receiving this note. 
She only said: 


“The spring-water is very good here, 
Thornton — very pure, cool and fresh ; 
but if your champagne is very fine you 
may come and open one bottle for me. 
I will promise to taste it, if no more. 

SBP 


The letter was tossed into the mail- 
bag, and when Max met her at dinner 
he noticed that the languor which had 
brooded over her of late had been sup- 
planted by a sort of sparkle that played 
over her face and manner. His spirits 
rose with hers, and when they started for 
a row which he had urged her to take 
that afternoon they were both as radiant 
and joyous as two children. The after- 
noon was beautiful, Edith gracious and 
bewitching, and Max felt as if the boat 
were a fairy boat, and hardly knew that 
he was pulling her along. 

As they neared the shore again, Edith 
said, ‘I expect a friend of mine here 
soon.” 

“T should like to know any one who 
is a friend of yours,” said Max tenderly. 
“What is her name ?” 

“It’s not a she,” said Edith with a tinge 
of embarrassment: “it’s a he—Mr. Ray- 
mond of New York.” 

Max looked up quickly: ‘I did not 
know you had any men friends: I mean, 
any intimate ones.” 

“T have a great many,” she replied 
composedly, “or have had: unfortunate- 
ly, one has to speak of some friends as 
things of the past.” 

“Then they were not real friends,” 
cried Max. 

“T don’t know,” said Edith. ‘A feel- 
ing may be perfectly genuine and deep, 
and yet be ephemeral.” 

“TI don’t think so. But to go back 
to this friend of yours who is not yet, at 
least, a part of the past.” 

“He comes for a few days soon.” 

“How soon ?” 

“IT hardly know: as soon as he gets 
my letter he will start,” she said mus- 


ingly. 





“Did you send for him ?” said Max in 
a low voice. 

Edith looked at him before she an- 
swered. He was white to his lips: it 
was his first pang of jealousy. ‘This 
won't do,” she thought: “I can’t have 
my life made miserable by these two 
men quarreling over me. I'll snub Max 
now, poor fellow! I hate to do it, but 
he must learn that he can’t keep a wo- 
man who doesn’t love him to himself. 
I believe, in my soul, that all men are 
born Turks concerning women.” These 
thoughts passed through her mind with 
lightning-like rapidity, and she answered 
Max’s question with but a slight pause, 
looking at him still as she did so: “ You 
mustn’t make a grand inquisitor of your- 
self, Mr. Floyd. I hate being catechised, 
and never answer questions.” 

“I beg your pardon,” muttered Max: 
“T had no right.” 

“TI hope you will like Mr. Raymond,” 
Edith went on, not noticing his agita- 
tion: “he is rather a lion in his way, 
and a very accomplished man of the 
world.” 

Max tried to say something civil and 
commonplace, and then instinctively be- 
gan to pull in shore. As they walked 
toward the lodge, Edith talked about all 
imaginable subjects easily and lightly, 
but to no effect: the evil spirit would not 
be laid. At the door they paused, and 
Max was turning to go without a word 
when Edith detained him by a gesture, 
and looking into his eyes said softly, 
“Are you jealous of Mr. Raymond? You 
need not be. Don’t you ¢rus¢ me?” 

The words were simply chosen and 
vague in meaning: they contained no 
pledge, scarcely an assurance, but they 
brought back joy to Max’s heart, and 
the sun shone again for him as he an- 
swered with all the soul in his voice, “I 
trust you perfectly ;” and then stooping 
he kissed her dress and was gone. 

“That will not keep him from being 
very unhappy while Thornton is here,” 
murmured Edith to herself. ‘Well, I 
will not attempt to manage things be- 
forehand. Let me see: he will be here 
to-morrow night. I will have a late din- 
ner, and ask Max to meet him: that will 
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please him and the proprieties at once. 
Heigh-ho! Poor Max! he bores me a 
little now. I never was meant to teach, 
or to learn either, I fear.” 

Edith’s invitation was duly given the 
next morning, and accepted eagerly by 
Max, who, in the simplicity of his heart, 
thought, ‘She cannot care for Mr. Ray- 
mond or she would rather meet him 
alone than ask me to join the party.” 
He understood nothing of the contradic- 
tion of feeling that induces a woman to 
postpone the climax that she desires. 
But Pain, the great teacher, was soon to 
begin his education. 

Edith spent the day alone: it was her 
mood to be alone, and, like all her 
moods, when it came she indulged it. 
Max too longed for solitude, and spent 
his day in walking far and wide, only 
coming in to make a more elaborate 
toilet than usual for the dinner to which 
he was bidden. 

Edith had sent a carriage to the sta- 
tion for Raymond, and he was shown at 
once to a room on his arrival, with the 
announcement that dinner would be 
ready in half an hour. Edith was no 
lover of Arcadian simplicity, and hated 
to dispense with the lesser conventional- 
ities of life almost as much as she liked 
to trample upon the larger ones. On no 
account would she have received Thorn- 
ton dusty and wayworn from the train, 
and the artificial atmosphere of form was 
perfectly preserved, even in her simple 
little ménage at the lodge. “ Luxuries 
are never out of place when they are in- 
congruous with their surroundings: they 
are only intensified,” was one of Edith’s 
sayings, and she practically carried it 
out. 

When Mr. Raymond entered the par- 
lor he found Max and Edith already 
there. Not a sign of the annoyance he 
felt at not finding Mrs. Penrhyn alone 
was to be seen in his manner: he greet- 
ed her frankly and cordially, and bowed 
to Max courteously enough. So imper- 
turbable was his bearing that Max said 
to himself, “He zs only a friend, after 
all,” thinking that 4e could not have 
greeted her so quietly had all the world 
been standing by. So they went to din- 





ner, and for a while Edith and Thornton 
played at the battledore and shuttlecock 
of conversation lightly and gracefully 
enough, while Max listened and wonder- 
ed how they learned the game, for some- 
how he had a dim sense that they were 
playing a gamé. He had never seen 
the society side of Mrs. Penrhyn before, 
and though she was charming to him in 
this way as in all ways, he had that un- 
easy, half-frightened feeling that always 
comes when one we love shows us a 
side unknown to us before—the fear lest 
this new creature will not love with the 
old love, till some look or tone of the old 
self reassures our hearts. 

But while Max was half bewildered, 
half charmed, Raymond's self-control 
began to melt like wax under the fire of 
Edith’s looks and tones. Never had she 
been in a mood more responsive to his 
influence, and he grew momently more 
sensible of it, while with the conscious- 
ness came a rush of impatience and 
irritation at her waywardness in having 
brought that fellow here just to thwart 
him. He had not come for this, nor 
would he bear it. Thornton had no 
chivalry in his nature, and so none in 
his love, and there was an absolute want 
of idealism in it too. His flowers must 
always be plucked, and sometimes with 
very rude hands: he never could content 
himself with breathing in their fragrance, 
and pasture his soul on the mere con- 
templation of their beauty. So, as the 
dinner went on and the time went by, 
his manner gradually lost its cordial ease 
and grew abrupt and impatient; his eyes 
lost their inexpressiveness and sparkled 
on Edith; his mouth ceased to smile, 
and quivered with eager feeling while he 
strove to set it firm and hard. 

Edith felt the change, and tried to 
keep him, in racing parlance, “steady ;” 
but he had got the bit between his teeth, 
and the pace grew harder as he went on. 
As the wine went round, Max mechan- 
ically refused it after a glass or two, and 
when he saw Edith allow the servant to 
pour out glass after glass of champagne 
and drink it in long draughts, he looked 
at her with an involuntary expression of 
astonishment. She did not see it, but 
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Raymond did, and having reached a 
point of impatience when he was ready 
to say or do almost anything, he laughed 
aloud and said, “Mr. Floyd seems sur- 
prised at your powers as a wine-drinker, 
ma toute belle, but he does not know you 
as well as I, or he would think nothing 
of a few glasses of champagne.” 

Until that moment, although his tone 
and manner had verged on familiarity, 
he had studiously addressed her as Mrs. 
Penrhyn, and his words were like a thun- 
derbolt in the ears of Max, who flushed 
with anger and moved restlessly in his 
seat. 

Raymond was quick enough to inter- 
pret his expression of face, and had a 
secret sense of delight come over him as 
he thought, “So she has made this young 
sprig love her, and he has the insolence 
to be jealous of me! I shouldn’t won- 
der if he called me to account shortly. 
Let me see if I can’t make her choose 
between us.” 

Edith’s only reply to his comment was, 
“Mr. Floyd has learned already that I 
am not made quite in conformity to set 
rules, Thornton. I don’t think he is so 
easily astonished.” 

“T intended no criticism by my looks, 
believe me, on anything that you saw fit 
to do, Mrs. Penrhyn,” Max said, turning 
to her and speaking gravely; and then, 
looking across at Thornton, he said 
pointedly, “Pray do not interpret my 
face again, Mr. Raymond: we might 
differ as to its meaning.” 

“Very possibly,” replied Thornton 
coolly, “but in a multitude of counsel- 
ors, you know, lies wisdom.” 

Max opened his mouth for an angry 
rejoinder, but Edith spoke quickly: 
“Come, Mr. Raymond, confess that if a 


_man’s house is his castle, a man’s face 


is at least as much his own property.” 

“If you will let me look at your face 
and tell you what I see in it,” said Thorn- 
ton, with a glance that brought the color 
to her cheeks, “I will swear not even to 
see Mr. Floyd's. But, to go back to 
wine,” he went on, without waiting for 
the answer which she strove to make, 
“when will you try my champagne as 
you promised ?”” 





“Not to-night, I think,” said Edith 
coldly. 

“Oh, well, then, we must make the 
most of this ;”’ and he motioned his ser- 
vant to fill his glass. Raymond was 
growing reckless, and Edith longed for 
the dinner to come to an end: there was 
a storm in the air. 

“What is your profession, Mr. Floyd?” 
said Thornton suddenly. 

“TI am studying for the ministry,” re- 
plied Max, for the first time in his life 
wishing he had some other answer to 
make. 

“Indeed! I did not know it. I fear 
I have talked even as the ungodly. I 
never dreamed of finding Mrs. Penrhyn’s 
table graced by one of the cloth. Don’t 
look as if 1 were misrepresenting you, 
madam: we all know what you think 
of clergymen asarule. Let me tell you, 
Mr. Floyd, what she said once, so that 
you may fully appreciate the honor of 
being an exception to such a rule ;” and, 
spite of Edith’s imploring ‘“ Thornton, 
what ave you saying? he went on: 
“This is her definition of a clergyman: 
‘A creature who disdains masculine 
virtues only that he may feign feminine 
ones, and who is in reality the possesso1 
of neither.’ Good! wasn’t it? but severe.” 

“T hardly think Mr. Floyd can care 
for a compliment to himself at the ex- 
pense of his profession,” said Edith, hur- 
riedly stealing a look at Max, who sat 
petrified. 

“Oh, one can forgive a woman any 
error in doctrine if she but believes in 
one’s self. Isn’t itso, Mr. Floyd?” said 
Thornton. 

Max muttered something in reply, and 
Raymond went on: “But, ma delle, I 
haven't yet told you about the fancy ball 
at Newport: it was a success in every 
one’s eyes but mine. I thought of noth- 
ing but the one last year, when you went 
as a bacchante. Heavens! how superb 
you were! I vow one could believe in a 
religion of which such creatures were the 
priestesses.” 

“Then you think me one of a crowd, 
Mr. Raymond?” said Edith haughtily. 

“You know what I think of you very 
well, and that were I Bacchus I would 
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have but one altar, and you should serve 
it eternally ;” and his eyes glowed as 
they rested on her. She returned his 
gaze, and for one moment they both for- 
got that they were not alone. But for a 
moment: the next, Max was on his feet, 
his head whirling, his heart leaping with- 
in his breast, with just enough self-com- 
mand to say, “You will excuse me,” to 
Edith, “I must go;” and then he had 
left the room. For the first instant they 
were both silent, Thornton surprised and 
Edith startled —the next heard Thorn- 
ton’s exclamation of ‘‘ What luck! I nev- 
er hoped for such success. Fairly driven 
away! See what it is to be ungodly.” 

“Come away from here: it is stifling 
in this room,” said Edith, and led him 
to the library. 

Max had burst away with one thought, 
the desire to be alone while he grappled 
with the knowledge that had come to 
him. The veil had been torn from be- 
fore his idol, and lo! its feet were of 
clay. For an hour he wandered in the 
woods, all the images evoked by Ray- 
mond’s wild talk thronging about him. 
Edith was dethroned in his mind. His 
religion was shattered, for she had been 
its living centre, and she was gone. She 
had never lived: indeed, it had all been 
a dream. ‘What! the woman the hem 
of whose garment he felt honored to kiss 
could let that profane reveler speak to 
her as he might to—and Max ground his 
teeth at the thought—almost to his mis- 
tress! And she, had gone to a ball— 
where this man and others like him 
crowded round her—as a bacchante, the 
type of license and unbridled passion ! 
Great God! His head was on fire, his 
heart was bursting. He laughed aloud 
in bitterness. But he must drink the 
cup to the dregs: he would see her once 
more, and he would see her that night. 
This resolution once formed, he threw 
himself down under a tree and lay mo- 
tionless, his face buried in his hands, 
till the time should pass. At last he 
rose: it must be time now for that man 
to go, and yet he would not trust his own 
estimate. He looked at his watch: yes, 
it was late enough for him to go back, 
and he retraced his steps toward the 








lodge. As he did so the memory rush- 
ed over him of the night when he had 
stolen from his room, overflowing with 
eager penitence, to gain forgiveness from 
the woman who then seemed as if set 
on an eminence above the world in his 
eyes. How different now, when his heart 
was filled with naught but accusation and 
bitterness! He quickened his steps, and 
soon reached the cottage. As he stood 
without in the still night he could hear 
the low murmur of two voices within. 
He had not gone, then; but Max steeled 
himself to wait: it could not be long 
now. Half an hour went by, every mo- 
ment seeming winged with lead to his 
weary soul, and then the door opened 
and a man’s shadow fell upon the moon- 
lit step. 

“What a night for the water!” said 
Edith’s voice. 

“Will you go out on it?” asked Ray- 
mond. : 

“No, no, I’m too tired,” she said soft- 
ly; and then, “I’ve rowed a great deal 
this summer.” 

“What! with your sprig of divinity ?” 
laughed Raymond. 

“Come now, Thornton, you behaved 
very ill to him: confess it.” f 

“Perhaps so, but I was not responsible. 
You drive me mad sometimes, Edith.” 

“Don’t put your sins on my shoulders : 
I’ve enough of my own to carry. Now 

0.” 
“4 demain,” he said, kissing her 
hand. 

“If I don’t change my mind to-night,” 
she said with a smile. “Suppose we say 
au plaisir 2” 

“We won't quarrel about words,” was 
his answer. And so they parted. 

Edith had gained the library door, and 
her hand was on the handle, when a 
voice said behind her, ‘ May I speak to 
you ?” 

She turned and saw Max’s pale face 
like a Nemesis behind her. 

“It is rather late,” she said coldly, 
“but come in, if you will.” 

Her manner was like ice. He follow- 
ed her into the library, and she threw 
herself into an easy-chair and motioned 
him to a seat with the words, “Is it any- 
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thing particular, Mr. Floyd? I’m so 
sleepy.” 

Her cold insolence of manner galled 
him to the quick, as she meant it should, 
for Edith, though she had given no sign, 
felt that Max was shocked, and resented 
it as only a woman like her can resent 
such treason. Nothing but despotism sat- 
isfied her. But as she had never real- 
ized the heights upon which Max had 
placed her, nor the depth of his feeling 
for her, so she had no conception of what 
the revelation of that evening had been 
to him, nor what havoc it had wrought 
within his soul. He grew whiter than 
before as she spoke, and, refusing the 
chair by a gesture, leant against the 
wall for an instant while she sat calmly 
waiting, and then straightening his figure 
to its full height, said, ‘I could not wait 
till to-morrow to see you. I came to ask 
but one question : is it all true?” 

“Be more explicit,” she said coldly. 
“Is all what true?” 

“All that that man said—all that I 
thought I saw in your face? Oh, Edith 
—Mrs. Penrhyn!” he cried, all the self- 
control he had gained with so hard a 
struggle swept away by his agony, “tell 
me that it was a lie—that I dreamed it— 
that it was only to try my faith—any- 
thing but that it is true.”’ 

Breathless he awaited her answer; it 
came slowly and distinctly: “I do not 
recognize your right to ask me such a 
question, Mr. Floyd; but I will answer 
you, for you are very young and very 
unhappy. It was all true that Mr. Ray- 
mond said of me to-day. I am no saint, 
and I have never posed for one in your 
eyes. If you have mistaken me for one, 
tant pis pour vous. 1 am very sorry 
that so hard a lesson should come to you 
through me, but I cannot hold myself 
responsible for it. Sooner or later you 
would have learned that human beings 
are not made to be stretched on the Pro- 
crustean bed of a narrow theology, and 
why not learn it now?” Her voice rang 
clear and cold as she said these words. 

Max looked at her stupefied. Was 
this his Edith of the night before? A. 
flash of fury ran through his veins, and 
he exclaimed, “You cannot treat me in 





this way! My heart is worth something. 
I will not let you wreck my life, and then 
say, ‘I am not accountable to you.’ You 
have taught me to love you, you have 
accepted my love, and—” 

“Stop one moment,” said Edith rising, 
“and listen to me, Mr. Floyd. I made 
no effort to gain your love. I submitted 
to your injustice and dislike with a good 
grace: this you will confess. An acci- 
dent brought about a change, a reaction 
in your feeling toward me—an accident 
for which I was in no way responsible. 
Then you idealized me. I told you 
again and again that I was only a wo- 
man, and a very human one, but you 
would have it that I was a goddess. It 
made you very happy to have something 
to worship, and I consented to serve as 
your idol, for I too have been young, 
and know what a luxury it is to indulge 
in these delusions: Still, I did it under 
protest. Am I to be held responsible for 
not being what you chose to think me? 
Even if I had loved you”—and her 
voice took a sarcastic tone under which. 
he winced—“I should not let yo call 
me to account for my short-comings. 
Neither as a lover nor as a father con- 
fessor do I look for absolution from you, 
Mr. Floyd. But I am very sorry for you, 
and a little sorry for myself. Hereafter 
you will think of me as the embodiment 
of feminine wickedness, and make me 
the scapegoat of all your future sins. 
And why? Because I happened to be 
the first woman who turned out not to 
be what your fancy painted her. Well, 
I don’t complain: it was your fate and 
mine.” She paused for a moment, and 
then rising said, ‘“‘Good-night ;” and be- 
fore Max could recover himself she had 
glided from the room. 

Edith had hardened into marble under 
Max’s tone of mingled accusation and 
appeal, and no relenting softness had 
overcome her in their short interview. 
When she reached her room she threw 
herself on a lounge, and half closing her 
eyes ran over the events of the day. The 
retrospect was not pleasant, and made 
her moody. Why had she let this boy 
hang about her? Why had she sent for 
Thornton? As she asked herself these 
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questions, and grew impatient at her own 
answers to them, something slipped from 
about her throat and fell tinkling to the 
ground. She opened her eyes, and saw 
on the floor the locket she had worn that 
day, and which had become unclasped 
without her perceiving it. In a moment 
she remembered that it was the locket 
into which she had shut Marston's sleeve- 
button, and a cold shiver ran through her. 
The most reasonable of us feel the effect 
of coincidences in our own lives, and 
Edith could not resist the half-supersti- 
tious feeling that crept over her at this 
slight accidental occurrence. It struck 
“the electric chain wherewith we are 
darkly bound,” and with one of those 
singular transitions of feeling of which 
some women are capable she buried her 
face in the cushions of the lounge and 
burst into a fit of low but passionate 
weeping. Long she wept, and when a 
lull would come, still the tears would 
spring afresh at some new thought. The 
taste of the Dead Sea fruit on which she 
- had been feeding was bitter in her mouth, 
and her tears were bitter too. After a 
while they ceased, and when she could 
command herself she rose and opening 
a drawer in her writing-table drew from 
it Marston’s letter. She read it through. 
The tears did not come now, only a burn- 
ing flush spread over neck and brow. 
“He knew me better than I chose to 





know myself. Isittoolatenow?”’ Long 
she pondered with the letter in her hands, 
and when at last she rose to put it away 
the sky was red with the dawning day. 
But before she lay down to rest she had 
written the note that follows to Raymond, 
and placed it on her maid’s table with a 
line ordering its delivery the first thing 
in the morning. Then she slept heavily 
till long after midday. 


“My words to-night were prophetic, 
and their fulfillment is upon us. Do not 
come to-morrow. Ican never be to you 
again as I was this evening, and that 
being so we had better part without an- 
other meeting. There would be no use 
in my attempting an explanation—you 
could not understand me—but some day 
I will ask you to forgive me. Adieu! 

“ EDITH.” 


While she slept, Thornton Raymond 
was rushing fast away from the place in 
an express-train for New York, vowing 
never to see her again, and Maxwell 
Floyd was telling his aunt and cousins 
that he was going to spend the last 
weeks of his vacation with a friend in 
the West. ‘A long-promised visit,” he 
said, heeding nothing of May’s sad looks, 
wrapt in the blank egotism of his first 
keen sorrow. FRANCIS ASHETON. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE BRITISH CIVIL SERVICE. 


OME months ago the retirement was 

announced of the most distinguish- 
ed member of the permanent staff of the 
British civil service —the Right Hon. 
Edmund Hammond, Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, who has 
since been elevated to the peerage. Mr. 
Hammond was in many respects a typ- 
ical civil servant. He was “cradled in 
despatches,” and the “F. O.” was his 
nursing-mother. His father knew Phil- 
adelphia as well as he did London, for 





he was the first minister accredited to 
the United States from England, and 
the father of the present minister ai 
Washington, Sir Edward Thornton, was 
his attaché. Subsequently, Mr. Ham- 
mond, who married, whilst in this coun- 
try, an American lady, connected with 
the well-known De Lancy family of New 
York, was appointed to the same post 
so long filled by his son. 

Like all the other machinery of the 
British government, the civil service has 
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reached its present form and proportion 
through a gradual process of develop- 
ment, and has undergone many changes 
and modifications in recent years. The 
regular Secretaries of State date from the 
time of Henry VIII. About 1540 two 
secretaries were appointed, styled the 
King’s Principal Secretaries. A third 
was appointed by Edward VI. in 1553, 
but Elizabeth had only one; and it was 
not till 1574 that a second was again ap- 
pointed. The title “Secretary of State” 
does not occur until the end of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and the earliest instance 
found is in a document bearing date 
1601, in which Burleigh’s second son, 
Robert Cecil, the first earl of Salisbury, 
is styled “our Principal Secretary of 
State.” After this three were occasion- 
ally appointed, but the regular number 
continued to be two until the period of 
the union with Scotland, when a third 
was appointed to attend to the affairs of 
that country. This secretariat was, how- 
ever, dropped in 1746, and from that 
time there were again only two until 
1768, the eighth year of George III.’s 
reign, when a third was appointed as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. In 
1781 the office of Colonial (or third) Sec- 
retary was abolished, leaving again only 
two secretaries. These had long been 
known as Secretary for the Northern and 
Secretary for the Southern Department, 
the Northern comprehending Northern 
Europe, the Southern, Southern Europe ; 
to which were now added the colonies 
and plantations. But in 1782 a new ar- 
rangement was made: the Northern was 
styled the Foreign Department, and the 
Southern the Home Department. This 
continued till 1794, when a third secre- 
tary was appointed for the War Depart- 
ment. In 1801 this secretary was made 
secretary also for the colonies, and this 
arrangement continued until about 1856, 
when, in consequence of the Crimean 
war, the office of Secretary at War, the 
holder of which was not a Secretary of 
State, was abolished, and a new office of 
Secretary of State for War was created. 
The salary of the Secretaries of State, 
which was fixed at six thousand pounds 


in 1795, when that sum was fully equal 
Vor. XIII.—39 
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to ten thousand pounds now, was re- 
duced in 1831, the year of the first Re- 
form Bill, to five thousand pounds, at 
which it remains. 

The Foreign Office is regarded by its 
members as being “the crack office "— 
what the Guards are to the rest of the 
army—and the majority of its clerks are 
“highly connected,” being younger sons 
of good families, and apt to give them- 
selves airs which render them as un- 
popular with those above as with those 
below them. The patronage of this of- 
fice, as of the diplomatic and consular 
services, is in the hands of the Secretary 
of State, who, when a vacancy occurs, 
nominates such number of persons as 
he pleases, generally three, to compete 
for the vacant post. . The candidates are 
examined by examiners appointed by the 
Civil Service Commissioners. Usually, 
only the candidate who gets the most 
marks obtains a clerkship, but where a 
young man possesses great interest the 
second candidate also has sometimes 
been selected, if the Civil Service Com- 
missioners have professed themselves 
satisfied with his attainments. A com- 
petent knowledge of French is the point 
particularly insisted on, and some ac- 
quaintance with another foreign language 
is demanded. 

The salary commences at one hun- 
dred pounds a year, and rises very slow- 
ly, culminating eventually, when prob- 
ably the clerk is between fifty and sixty, 
in eight hundred to one thousand pounds 
a year. After some twenty-five years’ 
service he may retire with two-thirds of 
his salary, and after fifty years’ service 
—the period which Mr. Hammond had 
completed—with a pension equivalent to 
his full salary. This applies to the ser- 
vice generally. 

The Foreign Office hours are nominal- 
ly from eleven to five, but in fact they 
are very irregular, necessarily depending 
as they do upon the state of continental 
affairs. Sometimes the clerks have next 
to nothing to do, and at other times a 
heavy press of business. There are in 
the Foreign Office, besides the Secretary 
of State, two Under Secretaries and an 
Assistant Under Secretary. The parlia- 
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mentary Under Secretary receives fifteen 
hundred pounds, and the permanent 
Under Secretary two thousand, and Mr. 
Hammond had five hundred pounds a 
year extra as the manager and distributer 
of the Secret Service Fund. If the Sec- 
retary of State is a peer, the Under Sec- 
retary is a member of the House of Com- 
mons, and wice versa ; the object being 
to secure a representation of the depart- 
ment in each branch of the legislature. 

A very close union now exists between 
the diplomatic service and the Foreign 
Office. The Secretary of State is chief 
of both branches, and some time ago 
the Foreign Minister of the day conceived 
the happy idea of sending Foreign Office 
clerks to assist occasionally in the work 
of legations. This has had a very salu- 
tary effect, by familiarizing them with oth- 
er countries and enlarging their know- 
ledge of the manners and customs of 
foreign nations. Again, of late years 
‘great use has been made of the British 
attachés at foreign legations, by the Sec- 
retary of State requiring them to furnish 
reports relative to the trade and industries 
of the.countries they are resident in. 
These reports have proved most valuable, 
being prepared by those whose position 
gives them every possible opportunity of 
procuring the best information. 

The Home Secretary’s is a very busy 
and important office, whose appoint- 
ments have recently, we believe, been 
thrown open, with some slight restric- 
tions, to public competition. Its staff is 
on almost the same model as the For- 
eign Office. 

The Colonial Office also closely resem- 
bles the Foreign Office in its arrange- 
ments. The examinations for entrance 
are the hardest of all, but the salaries 
are somewhat higher, at least in the sub- 
ordinate clerkships, than those of the 
Home or Foreign Office. 

The Colonial Secretary appoints the 
governors of colonies, and in what are 
called “Crown colonies” he has the pa- 
tronage of some other offices. Crown 
colonies are those which are still gov- 
erned directly by the home government, 
instead of having, like Australia and 
Canada, what is called “‘ responsible gov- 





ernment ;” which means a government 
by their own legislatures, exactly on the 
English model. 

The War Office is an enormous de- 
partment, whose patronage is entirely 
vested in the Secretary of State for War. 
This department is, like the others we 
have mentioned, directly represented in 
both houses of the legislature. 

The remaining and most modern of 
the Secretaries of State’s offices is that 
for India, where there is a similar par- 
liamentary representation, but a larger 
and more elaborate machinery, the Sec- 
retary of State being assisted by a coun- 
cil composed of a number of gentlemen, 
who are paid a salary of fifteen hundred 
pounds a year, to assist him in his de- 
liberations. This council is composed 
of members who have had great expe- 
rience in Indian life, and of a few emi- 
nent commercial men, who act as ad- 
visers to the Secretary of State in finan- 
cial affairs. This arrangement came into 
force when some fifteen years ago the 
charter of the East India Company ex- 
pired, and the administration of the gov- 
ernment of that vast country was as- 
sumed by the Crown. The Secretary of 
State for India is an officer of enormous 
power. Hecan override the ukase even 
of the governor-general, and is practi- 
cally an almost absolute monarch; for 
Parliament knows little and cares little 
about the affairs of India, and is content, 
unless something very extraordinary 
arises, to leave the conduct of the affairs 
of that empire in his hands. 

Besides the Secretaries of State’s of- 
fices, there are two which are of equal 
importance—the Treasury and the Ad- 
miralty. In continental countries the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs is 
generally the prime minister, but, per- 
haps because England is so commercial, 
the monetary department is there that 
over which the head of the government 
presides. There have, however, been a 
few exceptions to this rule since the 
commencement of the reign of George 
III., when the government departments 
assumed their present form. Thus, in 
1761, while the duke of Newcastle was 
First Lord, the premier was Mr. Pitt (af- 
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terward Lord Chatham), who held the 
office of Secretary of State. Again in 
the same year Lord Bute became pre- 
mier while Secretary of State, the duke 
of Newcastle still remaining at the Trea- 
sury. From August, 1806, to January, 
1808, the duke of Grafton was First Lord, 
whilst Mr. Pitt as Lord Privy Seal was 
again premier, and from February, 1806, 
to September of the same year Lord 
Grenville was First Lord, and Mr. Fox 
premier as Secretary of State. 

The minister to whom the actual su- 
perintendence of the revenue belongs is 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Dur- 
ing the reign of George III. this office, 
when the premier was a commoner, was 
held conjointly with the office of First 
Lord of the Treasury, and Mr. Glad- 
stone reassumed it shortly before his fall, 
and drew five thousand: pounds a year 
as First Lord of the Treasury and twen- 
ty-five hundred pounds as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

One of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s duties is to preside, in the ab- 
sence of the Lord Chancellor, at the 
court for what is called the Trial of the 
Pyx. The pyx is the box in which the 
coins are contained that have been se- 
lected for trial or assay before the coin- 
age of which they make part is allowed 
to be issued from the mint. It is sealed 
with three seals, and secured with as 
many locks, the keys of which are kept 
by the Master of the Mint, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer and the Queen’s 
Assayer; and the trial is conducted in 
presence of such members of the Privy 
Council as may be summoned and of a 
jury of twenty-one freemen of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company, nominated by the 
wardens of the company. The coins 
are compared with the trial-plates which 
are kept in the ancient treasury in the 
chapel of Edward the Confessor in the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 

Many of the old customs connected 
with the Exchequer were, with true Eng- 
lish conservatism, retained until a very 
late date. Formerly, when money was 
paid in, the entry, after being made in a 
book, was transcribed upon a slip of 
parchment called “a bill,” and then a 
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stick or rod of hazel or some other wood 
was prepared, with certain notches cut 
upon it, indicating the sum in the bill. 
This was called “striking” or “levying a 
tally.” The tally was then cleft from 
the head to the shaft through the notches, 
and one of the two parts retained by the 
Chamberlains of the Exchequer, while 
the other, called the counter-tally, was 
given to the party paying in the money, 
and was his discharge in the Exchequer 
account. The tallies were not abolished 
and indented cheques substituted as re- 
ceipts until 1783, up to which time the 
accounts at the Exchequer were kept in 
Latin and in Roman numerals. 

Formerly, there was a mighty function- 
ary called the Lord High Treasurer, but 
for a long time his duties have been put 
into commission and executed by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury. 
The last Lord Treasurer was the duke 
of Shrewsbury, who was appointed un- 
der remarkable circumstances on Friday, 
July 30, 1714, two days before the death 
of Queen Anne. The dukes of Somerset 
and Argyll presented themselves in the 
council-chamber at Kensington, where 
Queen Anne lay on her deathbed in an 
adjoining room, and after they had taken 
their seats, Tindal relates that a member 
of the council represented how necessary 
it was that in case the queen died the 
post of Lord Treasurer (from which the 
famous Harley, earl of Oxford, had been 
suddenly removed three days before) 
should be filled; ‘to which,” he adds, 
“the whole board assenting, the duke of 
Shrewsbury was unanimously chosen.” 
The physicians attending the queen hav- 
ing been examined, and assured the 
council that she was sensible, several 
members were ordered to attend her and 
lay before her its unanimous opinion re- 
garding the treasurership; upon which 
she warmly endorsed their selection. 
The duke was subsequently confirmed 
in his office by George I., but soon after- 
ward, on October 13, 1714, a patent was 
issued for appointing Charles, earl of 
Halifax, and other commissioners, in his 
stead, and ever since the office has been 
in commission. 

This office commands all the fiscal ar- 
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rangements of the country, and no mon- 
ey can be got unless “ my lords” give per- 
mission to draw Britannia’s purse-strings. 
The first lord receives five thousand 
pounds a year, “the financial lord” two 
thousand a year, and the junior lords 
onethousand. The junior lords are usu- 
ally rising M. P.’s, and one is almost in- 
variably a Scotchman and another an 
Irishman. The Treasury employs a large 
staff of clerks, who rank as high socially 
as those in the offices of the Secretaries 
of State. 

The Admiralty, too, is managed by 
Lords Commissioners. The first lord re- 
ceives five thousand pounds a year, and, 
like the Secretary of State for War, is 
almost always a civilian. The junior 
lords are, like their colleagues of the 
Treasury, parliamentary supporters of 
the government, and one is always a 
naval officer of experience, who is com- 
monly called “the sea lord.” There is a 
political secretary with a seat in the 
House of Commons. 

The immense department of the Post- 
master-General is in ‘the city,” far away 
from the classic ground of Whitehall 
and Pall Mall, where the departments 
which we have been describing are sit- 
uated. It is not regarded as an aristo- 
cratic department, and except in its sec- 
retary’s office the majority of the em- 
ployés are of a different social grade 
from those at Whitehall. The patron- 
age is in the hands of the Postmaster- 
General and the Treasury, but many of 
the appointments are now thrown open 
to public competition under certain re- 
strictions as to age, etc. The winter of 
discontent is a perennial season in this 
office, and has been ever since the ad- 
vent of the famous Sir Rowland Hill. 
That gentleman’s penny-postage scheme 
proved at the outset a heavy loss to the 
revenue, and has never from a financial 
point of view been much of a sticcess. 
It is true that in the revenue returns it 
has made a decent figure, but this has 
often béen accomplished by placing con- 
tracts for the carriage of mails to the 
account of the Admiralty. Anxious to 
make his pet scheme appear not only 
incomparably convenient—as every one 
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readily admits it to be—but also lucra-. 


tive, Sir Rowland resorted to every pos- 
sible device with this end, and besides 
thus adroitly saddling the Admiralty with 
the expense of the Post-Office, he screw- 
ed and pinched,and cheese-pared in his 
office to the last degree. The result has 
been that the employés, very scantily 
paid and hardly worked, never cease 
from grumbling, and indeed are admit- 
ted to have very good reason for their 
murmurs. On the other hand, it is urged 
that were their places vacant, there would 
be ten thousand applicants for them the 
next day. 

During the Jast seven years the Post- 
Office staff has been greatly augmented 
in consequence of the Post-Office Sa- 
vings Bank Act and the transfer of the 
telegraphs to the department, and it is 
now on a colossal scale. The machi- 
nery and general efficiency of the office 
is admitted to be unsurpassed by any 
postal department in the world. 

The Customs is another immense de- 
partment of the same sort of standing as 
the Post-Office, and the majority of the 
employés are drawn from similar classes. 

A very large office which came into 
existence as a government department 
only in 1858 is the Registry of the Court 
of Probate. In that year, the old courts 
for proving wills, which had hitherto been 
attached to the archbishoprics and bish- 
oprics, were all abolished, and in their 
place was created the Court of Probate, 
with a principal registry in London, and 
various smaller registries attached to the 
London office inthe country. The Lon- 
don office at Doctors’ Commons had pre- 
viously been the registry of the Preroga- 
tive Court of Canterbury, and its former 
employés were brought into the new de- 
partment, and many were added, until 
now it is one of the largest offices under 
the Crown. The whole of its appoint- 
ments are vested in the judge of the 
court, and his office not being political, 
he is free to appoint just as he pleases, 
without the slightest pressure being put 
upon him, and thus has the most agree- 
able patronage of any man in England. 

Besides the offices we have mentioned, 
there are the Board of Trade, the Duchy 
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of Lancaster, the Woods and Forests 
Office, the Office of Works, the Privy 
Council Office—whose education depart- 
ment is very important, and filled only 
by University men who have graduated 
in high honors—and a host.of minor 
departments; the number of persons 
employed in the superior grades of the 
service being estimated altogether at 
about twenty thousand. 

A great change came over the govern- 
ment departments in England about forty 
years ago. Up to that time a govern- 
ment clerk was, except in two or three 
of the political departments, generally a 
man of the social stamp of a commercial 
clerk, but as the gentleman class in- 
creased and multiplied and craved em- 
ployment, and Army and Navy, Bar and 
Church, became overstocked, they began 
to turn a hungry eye toward the civil ser- 
vice. Until then ministers often used to 
give clerkships to the sons of their stew- 
ards and butlers, and it has been com- 
monly reported that the grandfather of a 
late clerk in the Foreign Office, who mar- 
ried an earl’s daughter, had served a no- 
bleman in one of these useful capacities. 
The civil service appointments continued 
from about 1825 to 1855 to be an excel- 
lent provision for unambitious, idle or 
stupid younger sons. Only get a nom- 
ination and the thing was done. But 
from the latter year dates another great 
change. Sir Charles Trevelyan, Lord 
Macaulay’s brother-in-law—who is gen- 
erally credited with being the prototype 
of Sir Gregory Hardlines, the austere of- 
ficial in Mr. Trollope’s Zhree Clerks— 
and a few other prominent people came 
to the conclusion that the civil service 
generally was sunk in the depths: of ig- 
norance, inertness and incompetency. 
A great deal of talking and writing on 
the subject ended in the appointment of 
what is known as the Civil Service Com- 
mission, created by an act containing a 
clause to the effect that all who aspire to 
receive a retiring pension must pass 
through its hands. At that time a great 
discussion took place as to the desire- 
ableness of competitive examination. In 
their first report the commissioners said 
that “it would be natural to expect that 





so important a profession would attract 
into its ranks the ablest and most ambi- 
tious.” Mr. Waddington, then Under 
Secretary for the Home Department, 
laughed this statement to scorn. “He 
believed it to be sheer absurdity to ex- 
pect, with the commissioners, that the 
ablest and most ambitious youths in the 
country could be tempted to enter it.” 
To show how slight was the inducement, 
Sir Stafford Northcote observed that “for 
the first five, ten or fifteen years noth- 
ing is required of the young clerk but to 
copy despatches and fold letters.” ‘*Con- 
sider,” said Sir Clinton Murdoch, now 
one of the Commissioners of Emigra- 
tion, “the prospects of a young man en- 
tering the Treasury, or one of the Sec- 
retaries of State’s offices, or any other 
office of the same class. His duty will 
be to copy papers, and he will seldom be 
called on to do anything more. He will 
continue at this work for not less, on an 
average, than fifteen years, when he will 
attain to a higher class, where he will 
receive a higher salary and a somewhat 
more important description of work, and 
he will probably remain in this second 
ten or fifteen years. After from twenty- 
five to thirty years’ service he will attain 
to the first class, where he will at last be 
called upon for the exercise of the high 
faculties which his original examination 
was intended to test.” “The qualifica- 
tions required for the adequate perform- 
ance of this daily drudgery are,” Mr. 
Murdoch truly enough observed, ‘not 
great intellectual attainments, but dili- 
gence, patience, accuracy, willingness.” 
“In many offices,” said Mr. Romilly, 
head of another department, “a clerk 
may be there eighteen or twenty years 
without its being possible for him to ad- 
vance himself by any effort of his own.” 
Experience has since proved that really 
able young men, unless they are very in- 
dolent and unambitious or entirely de- 
void of patrimony, seldom desire to enter 
government offices. Those who do are 
generally found to be out of place there, 
since they become thoroughly disgusted 
with the eternal drudgery of routine work 
and the hopelessness of their prospects 
of rising. Many of those high officials 
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who were so in love with the competitive- 
examination system have, after experi- 
ence, ceased to be so, though all are 
agreed on the desirability of an exam- 
ination which proves that a man can 
write clearly, spell correctly and has 
some knowledge of arithmetic. 

The class, however, to whom the sys- 
tem of nominating several candidates to 
compete has proved a real boon are the 
dispensers of patronage. Ministers and 
influential members of Parliament, whose 
lives were harassed by supporters and 
constituents begging for places, find 
themselves greatly relieved. The hon- 
orable member for Grampound is be- 
sought by a valuable constituent to get 
his boy nominated for the Red Tape 
Office. He buttonholes his friend, the 
Patronage Secretary of the Treasury, in 
the lobby of the House that evening. 
“Have you any vacancies in the Tape 
Office?’ he asks that bland and benig- 
nant official, so well versed in saying 
“No” in the most delightful manner. 
“The Tape Office? I'll see,” says he. 
“T think there’s going to be a competi- 
tion for a junior clerkship in a few days. 
I'll let you know.” Next day comes a 
letter to nominate young Mr. Jenkins 
from Grampound to compete for the 
office. There are twenty other candi- 
dates. Perhaps poor Jenkins doesn’t get 
it, but that is not his member’s fault: he 
has done his best. 

Although all candidates for the civil 
service must pass an examination in 
reading, writing and arithmetic, it rests 
with the head of each department to say 
whether the examination shall be com- 
petitive, and what further subjects than 
these shall be required. Some heads of 
departments, not believing in highly ac- 
complished clerks, have steadily declined 
to raise the standard of examination for 
their offices. 

The majority of the clerks in the best 
class of government offices are quiet, 
gentlemanlike, rather indolent men, who 
take life easily, grumble a good deal at 
their condition—which for the most part 
is that for which they are best suited— 
dance at balls and parties, and live in 
lodgings about St. James’s until they are 





thirty, when they usually marry, migrate 
to less fashionable quarters, and sink al- 
most entirely out of the fine society of 
their bachelor days; for although the 
great Lady Rubadub is very glad to see 
young Mr. Plantagenet Montressor of the 
Tape Office at her balls in Grosvenor 
Square, and to have him in readiness to 
call her carriage and take her down to 
supper, she “really cannot” keep up the 
acquaintance when he marries and goes 
to rear an impecunious brood in a poky 
house in the depths of Belgravia or the 
wilds of Tyburnia. 

The permanent Under Secretaries, al- 
most always very able men, are seldom 
bred in the civil service, but, like the late 
Mr. Herman Merivale, or Mr. R.'G. W. 
Herbert of the Colonial Office, are per- 
sons of very superior calibre taken into 
the service at a mature period of life for 
their special qualifications. 

The occupation which can best be car- 
ried on in conjunction with civil service 
appointments is literary work, and many 
are successful in this respect. Sir Henry 
Taylor, author of Prilip Van Artevelde, 
is a clerk in the Colonial Office ; Sir Ar- 
thur Helps is clerk of the Privy Council; 
Mr. Herman Merivale was Under Sec- 
retary for India; Mr. Henry Reeve, ed- 
itor of the Edinburgh, is register of the 
Privy Council; and to these may be 
added Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr. Gates and 
Mr. Anthony Trollope — who, now re- 
tired, were long in public departments— 
and a host of lesser lights. 

The great reason of the English civil 
service being, with all its drudgery and 
small emoluments, as highly valued as 
it is, lies in the certainty it affords of a 
moderately comfortable provision for life. 
Except for the gravest misconduct no 
employé is ever dismissed. The Act of 
1858, which created the Probate Court, 
whilst vesting its patronage in the judge, 
did not empower him to dismiss a clerk 
without the sanction of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. For a clerk in any department 
to lose his appointment in consequence 
of a change of administration is a thing 
absolutely unknown. 

REGINALD WYNFORD. 
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A VISIT TO PASTA. 


N the autumn of 1860 I was staying at 
Como with some friends, who inhab- 
ited an old palazzo overlooking the town 
and its picturesque port. The house, 
which had belonged in former days to 
the princely family of Odescalchi, was 
built in the Gothic style of the fourteenth 
century. On either side of the entrance 
was a queer-looking stone monster, sup- 
posed to represent a lion seated on his 
haunches. The doorway was arched, and 
faced with slips of red and white marble. 
The staircase was wide and handsome, 
and the apartments on the first floor were 
lofty and vaulted, and had been origin- 
ally covered with frescoes, which were 
now partially hidden under a coating of 
whitewash. The furniture was antique, 
and not remarkably comfortable, but 
there was a terrace overlooking the lake 
and shaded by a trellis of vines and 
Banksia roses, which formed the most 
lovely salon imaginable. Here we dined 
and spent the evening. The foliage was 
so thick above our heads that we were 
entirely screened from observation, and 
the views on all sides were of exceeding 
beauty. Below was a busy little piazza, 
surrounded on three sides with quaint, 
balconied houses supported on covered 
porticoes, and on the fourth side opening 
on the tiny port, which was always filled 
with pleasure- and fishing-boats, and vis- 
ited once or twice a day by a steamboat 
from Lecco and Bellaggio. Beyond lay 
the lake, bordered with innumerable vil- 
las and backed by a mountainous out- 
line of exquisite beauty. 

Ugo Foscolo used to say, ‘“‘ When I am 
at Como I cannot study, for I am per- 
petually tempted to rise from my books 
and run to the window to gaze at the 
magnificent prospect. It fascinates me, 
so that I lose all my time in studying its 
manifold loveliness.” In the early morn- 
ing the port was always crowded with 
boats, and the piazza alive with peasants, 
who brought hither their fish, fruit and 
vegetables to sell. This market scene, 


with its constant bustle and jabber and 
picturesque costumes, seemed the realiza- 
tion of a tableau in La Muette de Portici, 
and one almost expected to see Masaniello 
and Fenella threading their way through 
the chorus, and waiting to begin a melodi- 
ous duet. The women of Lombardy wear 
a much-pleated petticoat, a black velvet 
bodice with white gigot sleeves made of 
lawn, and a unique headdress formed 
by a number of long pins with silver 
knobs as big as walnuts stuck in a semi- 
circle round the chignon. Over these 
they sometimes hang a long black veil. 
Such a headgear wore the gentle Lucia 
when she first captivated Don Roderigo, 
and thereby occasioned much misery to 
the unfortunate Renzo, as narrated in 
that most charming of Italian novels, 7 
Promesst Spost. 

Our padrone di casa, Signor Locatelli, 
was a personage of note, who in days of 
yore had been chapel-master in the ca- 
thedral of Brescia, and intimate with the 
great composers of the latter half of the 
last and the beginning of the present 
century. Zingarelli, Cimarosa, Caraffa, 
Paesiello and Bellini had been among 
his best friends, and he worshiped their 
memories as well as their music. Into 
this galaxy of illustrious masters he ad- 
mitted Rossini, Donizetti and Merca- 
dante, but his hatred of Verdi was as 
intense as that of an Exeter Hall May- 
meeter for the name of the Scarlet Lady. 
He looked upon the composer of Ernant 
and // Zrovatore as little short of a mon- 
ster, and used to boast that Verdi's mu- 
sic had never polluted his piano. In 
person the Signor Maestro was not love- 
ly. He was long, lean and bald; his 





eyes were restless and keen; and Nature 
had given him the biggest nose I ever 
saw on a human face: it was of Roman 
architecture, and exceedingly roseate in 
hue. Although not in clerical orders, 
he dressed like a prior, and wore not 
only a black flowing soufane, but also a 
shovel hat as big as Don Basilio’s. But 
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if the maestro was not handsome, he was 
intelligent and a profound musician, es- 
pecially learned in all matters concerning 
vocal music and the art of singing. In 
his den at the top of the house, where 
stood his piano, an ancient but tuneful 
instrument made in the days when it 
was fashionable for pianos to possess a 
drum pedal and surprise bells, I have 
spent many a happy hour. The good 
old gentleman took a fancy to me and 
introduced me to gems of music now 
known to few. He first made me ac- 
quainted with Zingarelli’s /nez dz Castro 
and Gerusalemme, both noble works, full 
of charming melodies. He also played 
through the scores of Paesiello’s Bar- 
biere and Serva Padrona, Cimarosa’s 
Penelope, Il Matrimonio Segreto and 
Teodolinda ; Bach's Didone Abbando- 
nata, Storace’s Barbiere ; and Cheru- 
bini’s Medea. But there was one com- 
poser whom the maestro loved more 
than all the rest united—Vincenzo Bel- 
lini. He possessed several letters and 
some manuscript music of this divine 
melodist, and showed them to me fre- 
quently,treating them the while with the 
reverence of a priest handling sacred 
relics. 

Bellini passed several summers of his 
short existence at Como, and doubt- 
less the lovely scenery of the lake in- 
spired many of the unsurpassed mel- 
odies of Norma and the Sonnambula, 
both composed upon its shores. Maes- 
tro Locatelli placed Bellini infinitely 
above both his master Zingarelli and his 
fellow-pupil Paesiello. Zingarelli had a 
facile and graceful style, and once, in 
the sacred quartette for four voices with- 
out instrumental accompaniment, reach- 
ed the sublime; but he wanted original- 
ity. He boxed the ears of his scholar 
Mercadante for saying that one of his 
melodies was stolen from Mozart. Paesi- 
cello, on the other hand, wrote too much 
and too rapidly. It is scarcely credible, 
but nevertheless a fact, that before this 
composer was thirty-five years of age he 
had written fifty-five operas. When an 
old man he was apt to forget both the 
names and numbers of his compositions. 
Paesiello, although a pupil of Zingarelli, 





was a much older man than Bellini, who 
was probably the last of the Neapolitan 
maestro’s scholars. Paesiello. was the 
first purely Italian composer who used 
those intricate embellishments so notice- 
able in Cimarosa’s music, and in this he 
influenced Bellini greatly; so much so 
indeed that one may say Bellini con- 
tinued and improved Paesiello’s style. 
Rossini, a pupil of Cimarosa, on the 
other hand, imitated his master, and 
continued and improved upon his meth- 
od. Locatelli used to say that Italian 
operatic melody reached its acme of per- 
fection in Cimarosa, Cherubini, Bellini 
and Rossini: since their day it has gone 


on a gradual decrescendo until it has 


reached Verdi and the screaming school. 
The old maestro spoke lovingly of 
Bellini, telling how gentle and amiable 
he was, and how all who approached 
him felt the attraction of his sweet nature 
and strove for his good-will. Although 
born at Catania, at the very foot of burn- 
ing Etna, and of Sicilian parents, Bel- 
lini’s hair was golden, his eyes blue and 
his complexion as ruddy as that of a 
Northman. He was a very delicate 
creature, but neglected himself sadly, so 
that death took him off when only thirty- 
three years of age. Locatelli informed 
me that of all Bellini’s operas, orma 
was the one the composer loved best. 
“I care little if all the rest are burnt,” 
he would say, “if Vorma is saved.” 
The mention of Vorma led naturally 
to that of the great artiste who had first 
represented the character, and who was 
now living in the neighborhood of Como. 
Locatelli went frequently to see her, and 
had much to relate of her affability and 
genius. Twice he had asked me to go 
with him, but I had been obliged to re- 
fuse because otherwise engaged. I was 
about to give up the hope of seeing her 
when a young English lady of my ac- 
quaintance arrived from Milan, where 
she was studying for the lyric stage, to 
pay a visit to Pasta and consult her as 
to the merits of her voice. She brought 
with her a letter of introduction to the 
once famous Diva from Madame Gio- 
vannina Lucca, wife of the late Frances- 
co Lucca, the celebrated Milanese music- 
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publisher, and aunt of Madame Pauline 
Lucca of present popularity. As I hap- 
pened to be intimately acquainted with 
this clever and charming woman, I did 
not hesitate in accepting Miss Vaughan’s 
invitation to join her in her expedition. 
Accordingly, one lovely morning we 
embarked for the Villa Pasta, stopping 
for a short time on our way at the Villa 
Plineana—Pliny the Younger’s villa—the 
ruins of which are not extensive, having 
been built into the modern residence of 
the princess Belgiojoso of Milan. This is 
a superb mansion, with marble staircases 
and colonnades, fountains and terraced 
‘gardens. One saloon struck us as very 
extraordinary. It was immense, lofty 
and well proportioned, but all the fur- 
niture was covered with black velvet— 
chairs, canopies, tables, and even the 
walls. It was thus that the widowed lady 
of the line — not the famous Julia, Prin- 
cess Belgiojoso, the clever writer and 
friend of Beethoven, but her successor— 
thought fit to manifest her sorrow for the 
death of her lord. Close by this villa a 
fine cascade darts from the peak of a 


‘mountain and dashes headlong into the 


lake below. A little bridge spans it, which 
is said to have been constructed by Pliny 
in the year 69. 

It was nearly noon when we reached 
our destination. The villa, or, rather, 
villas of Pasta—for there are three of 
them — are agreeably situated on the 
right bank of the lake. They are sur- 
rounded by handsome gardens, neatly 
cultivated, and, as usual in the moun- 
tainous parts of Italy, constructed on 
artificial terraces. You enter by a gate 
opening on to the lake, and then pass 
into a little wood fragrant with the odor 
of the pretty white and pink cyclamen. 
The first villa used to be rented to 
strangers; the second was a kind of 
oratory, and I believe also the residence 
of a priest; the third house was that 
inhabited by the signora. As we met 
no one to inform us to which of the 
houses we were to direct our steps, we 
ventured to knock first at the oratory. 
At our summons a head was thrust out 
of an upper window, and we were in- 
formed that the padrona was in the gar- 





dens above. We started in the direction 
indicated, and soon reached a kind of 
plateau planted with nectarine trees heav- 
ily laden with fruit. Beneath them were 
gathered five peasant-women picking up 
the delicious products and piling them 
into big baskets. I asked one of these 
women in the Milanese dialect if the 
“sciora padrona”’ (the lady-mistress) was 
in. She I questioned was of a medium 
height, rather stout, and arrayed in an 
old checked cotton gown, a white jacket 
and a wide, coarse straw hat. She wore 
no stockings on her feet, which were 
thrust into those ancient heelless wooden 
shoes, called broccole in Italian, which 
were as common in the days of Pliny as 
they are now. She held a long pole in 
her hand, with which she was engaged in 
knocking down the nectarines. ‘‘Lason 
mi la padrona”’ (“I am the mistress”), 
answered she. At this unexpected an- 
swer Miss Vaughan and I were both 
dumfoundered. Could this common- 
looking old country-woman be Pasta, 
the famous Diva, the greatest lyric act- 
ress that ever lived? We produced our 
letters, the signora read them, and then 
wiping her fingers, wet with fruit-juice, 
stepped forward to greet us pleasantly. 
She apologized for her costume, said she 
was in the country and loved to live sas 
géne, and, to break the ice completely, 
offered us some of her nectarines, which 
seemed to me the finest I had ever tasted. 
Then she invited us to breakfast, and led 
us within. Having introduced us into 
the salon, she begged us to amuse our- 
selves as best we could whilst she went 
to change her dress, adding with a laugh, 
as she glanced at her broccole, “ And put 
on a pair of stockings. You English 
people,” she went on, “call this kind of 
costume ‘shocking.’ I remember when 
I was in London noticing how young 
ladies, and old ones too, used to bare 
their necks very low—so very low that 
I used to think it ‘shocking.’” It was 
amusing to notice how clearly she pro- 
nounced the word “shocking,” which is 
so popular amongst foreigners. Pasta 
spoke always in Italian, with a very pure 
accent and much grace, but in a voice 
unusually harsh and loud for a woman. 
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This is a peculiarity often found in sing- 
ers and in persons accustomed to speak 
in public. 

In half an hour she returned. Her 
appearance had undergone a complete 
transformation. She quitted us a peas- 
ant—she returned a duchess. ler cos- 
tume was, however, very simple, being 
of white muslin, and flowing around her 
in the fashion of a morning wrapper. 
On her head she wore a black lace veil, 
which entirely hid her hair, so that I can- 
not say whether it was at all gray. Her 
features were decidedly Jewish. She was 
born of Israelitish parents at Sarrano, 
near Milan, in 1798, and was consequent- 
ly sixty-two years of age at the time I saw 
her. Her maiden name was Negri, and 
she was educated in music by Maestro 
Bartolomeo Lotte, chapel-master of Co- 
mo Cathedral. She then passed under 
the instruction of Asiola, director of the 
Milan Conservatory of Music. In 1816 
she sang in London in the Catalani 
troupe. Of her début a leading London 
paper said: ““A Madame Pasta sang in 
the subordinate part of Arsinéde. Her 
performance deserves no comment.” 
Eight years later her salary at Her Maj- 
esty’s was fourteen thousand pounds for 
the season. On one occasion she re- 
fused to sing three times in Norwich for 
five hundred pounds: she wanted six 
hundred. Madame Caradori Allen went 
in her place for three hundred pounds. 
She made an immense fortune, but lost 
- the greater part of it by the failure of 
Gugmiiller’s bank at Vienna, and dur- 
ing many years after her withdrawal 
from the stage she gave singing lessons 
to support herself. Her best pupil was 
Madame Parodi. The villas she had 
purchased during the days of her for- 
tune were what saved her from utter 
ruin. She had by dint of hard study 
made herself what she was not naturally, 
a great singer. She was by nature a su- 
perb tragic actress—one who equaled in 
nobility of attitudes, depth of expression 
and dignity the illustrious Sarah Sid- 
dons. Talma said of her: “Pasta is a 
woman I can learn something from.” 
As‘I have said, her features were Jewish, 
the nose aquiline, the head beautifully 
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shaped, and the eyes extremely brilliant 
and capable of infinite variety of expres- 
sion. . She was below the middle stature, 
but her arms and hands were very fine, 
and she was fond of displaying them. 
She was not only a woman of extraordi- 
nary genius, but of blameless life, of 
great charity and nobleness of heart—an 
ornament alike to her profession and to 
humanity. 

The breakfast was served in a pretty 
little room leading into the garden. It 
was a plain and well-cooked meal. First 
we had risotto, a Milanese dish of rice 
and cheese; then came roast or stewed 
beef, and finally preserves and coffee. 
I must not forget the wine, which was 
excellent. During the repast the signora 
spoke a great deal about singing and 
music in general. Like most Italian 
artists of the old school, she did not en- 
tertain a very favorable opinion of the 
modern teachers and composers. “There 
are very few good singers now, and still 
fewer masters,” said she. ‘* People now-a- 
days sing in their throats, in their heads, 
through their noses—anywhere, in short, 
but in the proper place, their chests. 
Singing when properly managed is an 
excellent exercise. It opens the lungs 
and strengthens the chest. Then, again, 
people no longer pay any attention to 
the recitative. They gabble through it 
as fast as they can, or they recite it in 
a monotone. My recitative made my 
reputation. I declaimed it, I acted it, I 
gave every phrase its full meaning. I 
studied it thoroughly, and when I once 
passed on to the stage I became for the 
time being the character I represented. 
I ceased to be Giuditta Pasta: I was 
Medea, Desdemona or Norma. Then 
there is another thing. Not only do you 
young people eat (#angiate) the recita- 
tives, but you actually presume’’—here 
the signora became much excited—" you 
actually presume to alter the maestro’s 
music. You, Miss G——, and you, Mr. 
H , have the courage to introduce 
your own vocal embroideries into the 
compositions of a Bellini or a Donizetti! 
E troppo. People do not pay to hear 
your compositions: they pay to hear 
you sing. A true artist has too much 
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respect for the composer to alter his 
notes excepting in such places as he has 
left 2 Aéacere for the purpose.” 

Whilst we were sipping our coffee the 
signora told us this anecdote: “The 
voice,” said she, “is secondary to the 
way in which it is used. I had not a 
good voice at all. It was one of great 
compass, but thick (ve/afa) and not at 
all flexible, and I had great difficulty to 
keep it in tune. I was not successful 
for many years. I overcame all my dif- 
ficulties by hard study. Perseverance 
did wonders for me: it will for any one 
who determines to battle -all obstacles 
and conquer them. I had no natural 
shake or trill, and as the music of forty 
years ago was very elaborate and full 
of shakes, this was a great drawback 
tome. For five years I struggled to ob- 
tain the much-desired power of trilling. 
One day it came to me as by inspiration. 
I could shake perfectly. I did not say a 
word about my victory to any one, being 
determined to exhibit it for the first time 
before the public. I was then at Berga- 
mo, and acting in /Véode, an opera con- 
taining an aria* which suited my voice 
perfectly in every respect, but which I 
had been hitherto obliged to omit in part, 
as a long trill obligato opens the quick 
movement or cabaletta. I did not ven- 
ture even to admit the orchestra to the 
knowledge of my secret. I simply told 
the conductor to suspend the instruments 
at the passage in question, as I was going 
to introduce a long cadenza. That even- 
ing when I came to the passage in ques- 
tion I stood in the middle of the stage 
and commenced a shake in a low key, 
gradually increasing it in power, and 
finally diminishing and ending it in a 
cadenza which linked it to the aria with 


. perfect ease. The orchestra and the 


public were so surprised that for a sec- 
ond or two there was a dead silence in 
the theatre, and then the musicians laid 
down their instruments and applauded 
me totheecho. It was one of the proud- 
est nights of my life.” + 


* Madame Pasta alluded, I think, to the splendid 
bravura “‘ Del suave bel contento’”’ in Pacini’s Niobe. 
She made a great sensation whenever she sang it. It 
was composed, however, for Rubini the tenor. 

tI was afterward told that Madame Pasta con- 





By this time we had finished our re- 
past, and Signora Pasta led us to the 
saloon, a large and cheerfully furnished 
apartment. The conversation turned on 
the subject of Morma and the Sonnam- 
bula, two operas with which Pasta’s name 
is for ever linked. ‘Vorma," said she, 
“was not a success on the first night.” (It 
was produced at the Scala at Milan.) “I 
was the Norma, and Giulia Grisi, then 
quite a girl, the Adalgisa. We all acted 
and sang as well as we could, but there 
was some cabal or other amongst the 
Milanese to put the opera down, and it 
was little applauded. The next night 
was better, and within the week half the 
town was singing ‘Casta Diva.’ The 
Sonnambula pleased at once, although 
the part of Amina was scarcely suited 
to me; still I did it well, and liked it. 
Of all my characters, the one I preferred 
was Desdemona. I used to act the last 
scene famously. You know Othello gets 
Desdemona out of her bed, and has a 
struggle with her, and a duet too, before 
he kills her.” ¢ 

Madame Pasta remarked that most 
people, when they study a song, never 
pause to read and study the words, but 
set to work at once upon the air. This, 
she observed, was very absurd, and she 
advised Miss Vaughan, before beginning 
to learn an aria, to master the full mean- 
ing of its words, so as to give them their 
right expression. ‘A song,” she said, 
“is a dramatic recitation; only, instead 
of speaking, you sing it. If it is cheer- 
ful, you must contrive, without exagge- 
ration, however, to phrase it mirthfully ; 
if it be sad, sorrowfully; and if tragic, 
with as much dignity as you can com- 
mand.” She then imitated, to our great 
amusement, the ordinary young lady’s 
style of singing a sentimental ballad, in 
a monotone about as expressive as a fish- 
woman crying “ Herrings.” 

When we were quite at our ease, Ma- 
dame Pasta invited Miss Vaughan to 
sing. The young lady sang the con- 
tralto cavatina from Semiramide, “A 
quel giorno!” The great artist was 
tinued this shake during the prodigiously long period 
of five full bars. 


t Evidently Salvini obtained his idea of the last act 
of Othello trom the libretto of Rossini’s opera. 
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pleased: with her voice, and kindly un- 
dertook to sing passages from the same 
air, in order to show her how she sang 
it. The voice was gone, but the meth- 
od, the artistic taste and marvelous art 
of declamation, still existed as fine as 
ever. I shall not easily forget her grand 
and expressive manner of singing the 
recitative ‘ Eccomi alfine in Babilonia.” 
One felt indeed that the Assyrian prince 
Arsace would thus have pronounced 
these words when after a long exile he 
finds himself once more before the au- 
gust temple of Belus: ‘Si ecco di Belo il 
tempio! Insolito terrore, sacro rispetto, 
mi comuove il cuore.” (“Behold the 
temple of Belus! At its sight my heart 
is filled with terror and sacred awe.”’) 
So great was the expression she threw 
into the words “‘sacro rispetto’”’ that I 
should not have been surprised, nor 
should I have smiled, had I seen her 
prostrate upon the earth in an attitude 
of Oriental devotion. But she stood by 
the piano motionless as a statue, her 
face calm and dignified. She was act- 
ing only with the voice, and not with her 
person. ‘This was very great art. To 
convey to the hearer the full meaning 
of a dramatic scene without any of the 
ordinary contortions of face or body, to 
be expressive to the utmost degree, and 
yet remain in an attitude of perfect re- 
pose, is what very few of our modern 
artists can do. 

It was late in the afternoon when we 
rose to take our leave. With graceful 
politeness Pasta accompanied us through 
the gardens, gathering as she did so 
some beautiful roses, which she present- 
ed tous. As we were passing under a 
vine-trellis some dead leaves, bright with 
the scarlet dye of autumn, fell to the 
ground, The sigr_ra stooped and pick- 
ed them up, saying gravely, ‘“‘ The leaves 





are already falling. I do not like au- 
tumn: it reminds me of death.” 

“But after winter comes spring,” said 
Miss Vaughan—“ after death, eternity.” 

“Thank God for that, my child! I am 
an old woman. Addio!” 

We were at the gate. A last hand- 
shake, another ‘ Farewell,” and our boat 
quitted the shore. When we were some 
way out on the lake we could see the 
white figure of the Diva passing through 
the alleys of her garden and finally stand- 
ing still by her door. She saw our boat 
and waved a kerchief: we waved ours in 
return, Presently we glided round the 
corner of a small cape and the villa was 
hidden from our sight. The sun was 
sinking fast behind the mountains, a 
cool and pleasant breeze was abroad, 
and overhead the firmament was plenti- 
fully sprinkled with stars ere we reached 
home. 

I never saw Pasta again. The follow- 
ing year (1861) Maestro Locatelli went 
to join Zingarelli, Paesiello and Bellini. 
On April 1, 1865, Giuditta Pasta passed 
away quietly, closing her honorable life 
by an edifying death. The funeral ser- 
vices in her honor were extremely mag- 
nificent. After a low mass in the chapel 
of her villa the body was placed in a state 
barge and conveyed by water to Como, 
where it was received by the bishops and 
clergy, and borne in procession to the 
cathedral. Here high mass or requiem 
was sung in the presence of all the mil- 
itary and civil authorities, the governor 
of Milan and innumerable deputations 
from the various Italian musical societies. 
The society of Saint Cecilia in Rome or 
dered a high mass to be sung for the re- 
pose of her soul in the basilica of their 
patron, and all over. Italy her death was 
mourned. R. DAVEY. 
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FOREVER. 


HOSE we love truly never die, 
Though year by year the sad memorial wreath, 
A ring and flowers, types of life and death, 
Are laid upon their graves. 


For death the pure life saves, 
And life all pure is love; and love can reach 
From heaven to earth, and nobler lessons teach 
Than those by mortals read. 


Well blest is he who has a dear one dead: 
A friend he has whose face will never change— 
A dear communion that will not grow strange: 
The anchor of a love is death. 


’ The blessed sweetness of a loving breath 
Will reach our cheek all fresh through weary years. 
For her who died long since, ah! waste not tears: 

She’s thine unto the end. 


Thank God for one dead friend, 
With face still radiant with the light of truth, 
Who loves the graybeard as he loved the youth, 
Through twenty years of death. 


Joun Boye O’REILLY. 





FLIRTS AND THEIR WAYS. 


HE dictionary defines a flirt as “a 
young girl who acts with giddiness.” 
Observe the incapacity of those who sit 
in high places! The dictionary mani- 
festly knows nothing about it. A flirt is 
not of necessity a young girl, and can- 
not in the nature of things be the least 
giddy. Au contraire justement, she acts 
with well-considered and deliberate pur- 
pose ; she possesses great steadiness and 
force of character; her patience and per- 
severance are indomitable ; and for years 
she keeps in view an object of compara- 
tively trifling interest until it is uw fact 
accompli. She assumes such moods and 
characteristics as she deems most ef- 





ficient in pursuance of her designs, and 
plays a part with a verisimilitude which 
often deceives the most acute. She is 
a social Modoc, delighting in her criel 
achievements, and rating her prowess 
by the extent of the wounds inflicted and 
the number of scalps taken. 

As with early potatoes, there are sev- 
eral varieties of flirts, and it is difficult to 
decide which variety is preferable. 

The dashing flirt does very heavy ex- 
ecution. She dances, rides and talks 
with so keen an enjoyment in each that 
it imparts itself to others: her interest 
never flags, her tongue exemplifies per- 
petual motion, and her overflowing ani- 
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mal spirits are as exhilarating as a sea- 
breeze. She is exceedingly imperious 
and haughty, and rules everybody con- 
nected with her, from her mamma to her 
maid, and from Captain Jones, whom 
she delights to honor, to little Johnny 
Wilkins, who hangs about her and de- 
votedly performs her behests for weeks 
and weeks without receiving a kind word. 
But then, when she does condescend, her 
kindness is so delightful that all her re- 
tainers, from mamma and Aunt Lucy 
and Captain Jones down, bask joyfully 
in the “sun of sweet content.” Loyal 
Johnny Wilkins’s fidelity and deft execu- 
tion of sundry commands are rewarded 
by a charming little speech of recogni- 
tion, and he is most grateful and happy. 
She is a person of great determination, 
does as she likes best, and possesses an 
insight into characters and motives which 
enables her “to play upon them, seem 
to know their stops, and sound them 
from their lowest note to the top of their 
compass ;” and is gentle or stern, coaxing 
or bullying, affectionate or cold, as her 
quick discrimination suggests. 

She has great partiality and aptitude 
for physical and out-door amusements ; 
she waltzes with Captain Jones long after 
that gallant officer is ready to faint from 
heat and exhaustion, and mamma and 
Aunt Lucy are almost in spasms of ter- 
ror lest she should break a blood-vessel ; 
and she plays croquet until it is so dark 
that the gentlemen are compelled to tie 
white handkerchiefs on the wickets in 
order to see them, and her devoted slave 
Johnny Wilkins holds a lamp for her, and 
consequently has to bear the blame of 
all her misfortunes in that exciting pas- 
time for not throwing the light farther 
than it can shine. When she joins 
aquatic excursions she always takes an 
oar and pulls most doughtily ; she makes 
herself very merry at the expense of 
those timid young ladies who, one would 
imagine, had the hydrophobia, so great 
is their terror of water; she jumps about 
to tilt the boat from side to side, and at 
their unaffected uneasiness laughs aloud 
so liquid, so merry, so musical a laugh, 
and withal looks so saucily beautiful, 
that the attendant cavaliers, instead of 
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reprobating such heartless conduct, flock 
in numbers to her standard, and by and 
by receive the reward they merit. They 
do anything and everything she wishes ; 
steer in the direction she pleases; row 
rapidly or slowly as she is fresh or tired ; 
and their indulgence of her whims is 
received as a matter of course. She ex- 
presses a desire for some lovely water- 
lilies. Captain Jones hastens to gratify 
her, and as he exerts all his strength to 
break them from their tough stems, she, 
holding the rudder-lines, deftly turns the 
boat a little to one side, and over goes 
the adventurous Jones into the water. 
The other gentlemen think this most 
bewitching playfulness, and the ladies— 
Oh, never mind them: who cares what 
they think? In for a penny, in for a 
pound. Jones, wet through, swims about 
and gathers all the lilies he can find, re- 
turns to the boat and presents them to 
his 6ze2 aimée, who smiles prettily, thanks 
him in the kindest manner, and tells him 
he is like a great water-dog. 

She has set her heart upon riding 
Captain Jones’s beautiful and spirited 
steed Black Auster, which he once in an 
unguarded moment offered to lend her, 
although her own pretty bay Donum is a 
charming palfrey, and much more suit- 
able for a lady’s use. She is bent upon 
this because mammaand Aunt Lucy have 
positively refused their consent, combined 
their forces and held out manfully against 
a hot siege, and the miscreant Jones, de- 
serting the cause of his liege lady, actu- 
ally, from some hidden recess of his inner 
nature, plucks up sufficient courage to 
decline to lend her his wild and danger- 
ous horse; not because he doubts her 
ability to ride Black Auster, but he can- 
not think himself justifiable in doing so 
in opposition to her mother’s and aunt's 
express commands. To this speech she 
replies, dropping her cheery voice to a 
plaintive key with a disappointment quite 
touching, ‘I thought you would be pleased 
to do me a favor: I beg your pardon.” 

“So I would! so I would!” excitedly 
declares Jones; “only your mother op- 
poses it so strongly.” 

She turns her back upon him as if she 
intends to join the rest of the equestrian 
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party, who are standing about in little 
groups, all engaged in cheerful and con- 
fused discussions concerning the horses 
and equipments. “My mother opposes 
it, indeed!” she says, looking back over 
her shoulder at him with scorn and in- 
dignation flashing from her eyes, “and of 
course you care more for mamma's op- 
position than for my wishes. Hereafter, 
I hope I may know better who are my 
real friends. Do you suppose if I had 
asked Mr. Lester to lend me his horse in 
place of mine, he would not have gladly 
gone on his head to that gate there and 
exchanged the saddles in one moment? 
- That he would, poor dear fellow !” 

Ah, Jones, weak but not wicked! With 
a fierce desire burning within him to break 
that Lester’s head on which the young 
lady represented him as joyfully peram- 
bulating, he comes up close to her and 
swears for the millionth time a variety 
of sentimental vows, the burden of which 
is that he will do anything for her, even 
to cutting his own throat or Lester’s or 
any other man’s. 

“Ah!” scornfully cries the young lady, 
“to promise so much, how little you per- 
form! Such devotion, such affection, such 
a sacrificing spirit! And when I ask you 
to change a saddle you flatly refuse !” 

“T do not refuse: I only hesitated on 
account of your mother’s apprehensions 
and violent opposition ; but I will go and 
change the saddles this instant. Come 
and mount before your mother finds us 
out.” 

Mamma, a thought suspicious from 
long experience, is on the scene of action 
before the saddle is quite fastened on 
Black Auster, and she and Aunt Lucy 
remonstrate vehemently in strophe and 
antistrophe, in true tragic style, both with 
the offending damsel and Captain Jones. 
The latter is for giving up the point and 
changing the saddles back again, but the 
heroic young lady makes vigorous resist- 
ance: “Let that saddle stay where it is, 
Captain Jones. No,mamma! No, Aunt 
Lucy! I w¢//ride Captain Jones's beauti- 
fulhorse. Cannotmanagehim? Pshaw! 
Icould ride a wild buffalo. Take Donum, 
indeed! I would as soon ride a sheep. 
Don’t mind Aunt Lucy, captain : come, 
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put me up. You ought to know by this 
time that when I say a thing, I stand to it. 
Just listen to mamma and Aunt Lucy— 
where’s the stirrup ?—to hear them talk, 
one would think I had never been inthe 
saddle before. My whip, if you please: 
thank you. Come, captain: there is no 
use in mooning round mamma and Aunt 
‘Lucy: they will never forgive you if you 
live until your life is a burden to you. 
You are not to blame, indeed! You of- 
fered me your horse, changed the saddles 
with your own hands, and assisted me to 
mount. Oh, you had nothing at all to do 
with it, poor innocent! Why, you are 
the head and front of the offending, for 
you first suggested the ideato me. But 
don’t look so downcast: get on your 
horse and let us go. Why don’t you all 
make haste ?—the sun is blistering, and 
Black Auster and I are dying to be off. 
‘Then mount, then mount, brave gallants 
all!’ Now, Auster, your best devoir. 
Mamma, Aunt Lucy, I am very sorry 
mourning is becoming to neither of you, 
but it is all Captain Jones’s fault. ‘Adieu, 
for evermore, my dears—adieu for ever- 
more.’”” 

The demure flirt catches many hearts 
in the rebound from the above-described 
variety. Indeed, most men who have 
been “put through the mill”’ by the latter 
undergo a total revolution of feeling, and 
in future attach themselves to maidens 
of gentle demeanor and timid nature. 
The demure flirt is in many respects the 
exact opposite of the dashing flirt. The 
latter looks you straight and steadily in 
the face with clear, unfaltering eyes: the 
former has downcast orbs, sometimes lift- 
ed suddenly with great effect, and as sud- 
denly the white lids, with their long dark 
lashes, fall. The demure flirt blushes a 
great deal, and is quite simple and mod- 
est in manner. She is also of a lachry- 
mose tendency, and her eyes fill with be- 
coming tears on any suitable occasion. 
Shd affectionate and docile to a credit- 
ablé~atreme, and deports herself on all 
occasions in model style. She does the 
“poor oppressed” in a telling manner, 
and a man is a brute indeed if, after re- 
ceiving her soft confidence, he is not in- 





clined to do battle in her behalf against 
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the whole world, and does not so ex- 
press himself to the extent of a dona 
fide proposal “for better, for worse.”” It 
is a most favorable circumstance for the 
demure flirt if she is obliged for some 
reason to reside with an aunt. This rel- 
ative is represented, under the strictest 
vows of secresy, by the dutiful niece, to 
be such a monster of iniquity and oppres- 
sion, and hersufferings under hersad trials 
of so terrible a nature, that the confidant 
tears his hair and groans aloud that age 
and sex prevent him from challenging 
the indulgent and worthy old lady and 
inflicting upon her condign chastisement. 
While he fairly weeps at the piteous re- 
cital, she beseeches him to calm himself, 
and says she. must bear with what forti- 
tude she may the burden laid upon her. 
Thereupon the afflicted youth madly 
commences a speech with “my poor 
angel” of which the result is obvious. 

The demure flirt is essentially femi- 
nine. She shudders at the mention of 
“woman’s rights;” she is accomplished 
to a very moderate extent; she does not 
ride at all; she is afraid of the water; 
she screams and clutches the nearest 
eligible young man if she sees a spider ; 
she objects to a course of improving 
reading on the principle of not unsex- 
ing herself; and, in short, is seemingly 
so innocent, so unassuming, so retiring, 
that many unsuspecting youths are de- 
ceived thereby and come to grief. 

The musical flirt of the first quality is 
a very excellent variety. The class of 
persons over which she reigns is more 
choice than extensive, but so rare is the 
cultivation to a very high extent of the 
art among amateurs that she has but few 
rivals, and is usually prima donna asso- 
duta. And yet she has other subjects 
than the men versed in the mysteries 
of cantabile and fiortture, sostenuto and 
staccato, who raise their eyes to heaven 
in ecstasy when hearing “In questo sem- 
plice,” and delightedly beat time and 
wag their heads approvingly to “Come 
per me” and its following al/egro brit- 
lante. Men who do not know do from 
re or mi from sol lean on the piano or 
sit by the harp, their chains riveted by 
every molten, golden note that falls from 
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the enchantress’s lips, because the wo- 
man is an orator and her singing is a 
declamation, in the sweetest Voice in the 
world, of the finest verses in the language. 
Why, did not little Tommy Tadpole sit 
beside her and shiver and weep aloud at 
her pathetic rendering of “ Mary, go and 
call the cattle home’’? and does he not 
entertain his friends in season and out 
of season by warbling that less preten- 
tious ballad, “Star of the e-e-vening, 
be-you-ti-ful sta-ar!’ in humble imita- 
tion of her style? Tadpole was wholly 
overcome and offered her his euphoni- 
ous name, himself, and his five hundred 
thousand dollars, when she sang that 
song. He thought, no doubt, life with 
her would be a harmonious duet through 
limitless eternity. 

The literary flirt is, in her circle, a per- 
sonage of great distinction; not that 
she has ever written anything, but her 
supposed capabilities are great indeed. 
Her friends frequently ask her, as re- 
spectfully as if addressing a being of a 
superior order, “Why don’t you write a 
book ?” to which she modestly replies, 
“Tam not capable of that sort of thing.” 
Yet she thinks she is capable of writing 
such a production as Bacon’s Essays if 
she chose to give herself to the task. 
Her flirting material is somewhat scant, 
owing to the fact that numbers of young 
men are afraid of her. But those who 
bend at her shrine are of rather a higher 
type than the general class of beaux, 
with better acquirements, professions, 
ambitions, and withal more constant. 
She flatters them by her preference, for it 
is well understood she tolerates none but 
intellectual men; she delights with her 
ready appreciation of a don mot, pleases 
with her sprightly and intelligent con- 
versation, amuses with her charming 
little originalities, and has always read 
the newest books and criticisms; her so- 
ciety never fatigues, for her mind com- 
bines something of the strength of a 
man’s with the alertness and vivacity 
of a woman’s. Altogether, the stool at 
Minerva’s feet is a most agreeable piece 
of upholstery. She is always eager to 
learn something new, to enter upon fields 
of knowledge hitherto untrodden, but 
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unfortunately for acquirements of perma- 
nent value she is subject, like the rest 
of her sex, to whims, and constantly 
abandons one enterprise for another. 
Sometimes a votary undertakes to teach 
her German, and after months of patient 
labor, @pring which she makes consider- 
able progress, he is thrown over in favor 
of a divinity student, who instructs her 
in the Hebrew language. She has been 
seen sitting on the lawn, a table before 
her, large and formidable folios scattered 
about, a broad hat on her head, a blue 
veil tied round her throat, her most se- 
rious expression on her pretty face, un- 
der the direction of a youthful neophyte 
of the law, pitching into Blackstone with 
enthusiastic ardor. The poor young gen- 
tleman, taking no precautions for the 
protection of his complexion, looked 
more like a ploughboy than a genteel 
young lawyer before the finale of his 
arduous labors. Alas for Judge Miner- 
va’s future eminence! she and her coun- 
sel learned in the law disagreed in a 
debate on the point of marrying and 
giving in marriage, he taking the af- 
firmative and she the negative, and the 
juvenile Solon was dismissed before the 
completion of the first volume of the 
entertaining series. 

She is often accused of writing and 
committing to memory her brilliant say- 
ings previous to their delivery before a 
full audience. I can neither confirm nor 
contradict this statement, but certainly 
among the most stupid of her friends she 
practices deceptions which she does not 
attempt in the presence of the literati. 
How Softhead’s dull eyes opened as she 
appropriated and glibly recited whole 
pages of that delectable text-book, Aber- 
crombie’s /ntellectual Philosophy ! The 
guileless youth afterward asserted to his 
friends, in the slang peculiar to his class, 


that she was a “stunner on the talk, any- 


way, and as pretty as a peach.” 

She looks down with great scorn from 
her elevation of Latin and logic upon the 
limited mental capacity and trifling pur- 
suits of other young ladies, and induces 
a similar feeling in the breasts of her ad- 
herents, who desert all other damsels and 


walk with them no more. She is sup- 
Vor. XIII.—40 
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posed to be very ambitious in the matter 
of her future husband. She aspires to 
a philosopher or savant of world-wide 
repute, and regards a United States Sen- 
ator or general with much the same feel- 
ings as the dancing youth around her. 
Not that she scorns the giddy pleasures 
of galop or waltz. Au contraire. Listen! 
The band is playing the “ Beautiful Blue 
Danube” waltzes: she breaks off in the 
most learned disquisition, with which she 
is entertaining an appreciative professor, 
on the subject of Aryan migrations and 
civilization, taps her little satin - booted 
foot in her eager anticipation, and de- 
lightedly whirls away with the most fea- 
ther-pated popinjay in the room, leaving 
the professor to chew the cud of bitter 
meditation upon. the fickle and unstable 
nature of woman in her best estate. 

The pious flirt—ah, formidable she in- 
deed! What man living can resist those 
soft eyes, that gentle voice which ex- 
presses so kind an interest in his spiritual 
welfare? How sweetly she urges young 
Brown to forsake this wicked world, its 
pomps and vanities! How she implores 
him to attend regularly the house of wor- 
ship to hear that eloquent, that dear man, 
Rev. Mr. Yawn-your-head-off, hold forth, 
while presenting him with those lively and 
entertaining works, “Steps to the Altar” 
and “Why am I a Churchman?” and 
marking the effective passages! How 
eagerly he promises to read a psalm at 
the same hour she reads the same psalm ! 
and how he astonishes his gay young 
friends by breaking from them as the. 
clock strikes ten, leaving them to imagine 
he is fleeing from his creditors, madly 
rushes to his room, locks himself in, and 
gallops through the psalm before she 
can possibly have read a single verse! 
How delicious it is to spend an evening 
at her papa’s mansion, to hear her soft 
voice utter the most delightful encour- 
agements, to see her as she sits, an em- 
bodiment of youthful beauty and piety, 
her soft jeweled fingers knitting a smok- 
ing-cap for a Dorcas society! How he 
patronizes that Dorcas society, her sweet 
blue eyes looking at him—well, certainly 
very kindly! 





The first symptom of his overthrow is. 
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his regular appearance at Saint Swithin’s 
every Sunday, rain or shine. He sits 
near her, and watches her lovely Paris 
bonnet and gracefully devotional atti- 
tudes during the service. As the sermon 
proceeds his attention wanders from it, 
and is concentrated upon her downcast 
eyes and sweetly pensive face. He sits 
quite still, behaving more decorously in 
church than he ever did in his former life, 
when he was often a fit subject to be led 
out by the ear, and is apparently very 
attentive, in hopes her thoughts are not 
too high to notice this sacrifice, until the 
preacher has completed his eighteenthly 
and a few words by way of application. 
He waits on the steps, and as she comes 
out meets her and escorts her home, 
listens to her eulogies upon the sermon, 
and does his best to pretend to have 
heard it. 

He goes on step by step. He joinsa 
charitable society for the purpose of 
sending tracts to the Modocs; he gives 
liberally to the pious beggars who set 
upon him; he reads quantities of books 
on serious subjects, in order to be able 
to interchange noble thoughts with his 
beloved; he takes a class in the Sun- 
day-school; he gives up dancing, bil- 
liards, theatre- and opera-going, and all 
sorts of pleasant things, because she 
thinks they do not tend to edification. 
And the end of that man is — peace? 
Not a bit of it! She is very sorry he has 
deceived himself: she will always love 
him as a brother, etc. etc.; and the end 
of that man is that he consoles himself 
after his own fashion, secedes from the 
society for sending tracts to the Modocs, 
buttons his pockets against the vampire 
beggars, resumes his dancing, billiards 
and other devices of Satan, surrenders 
his class in the Sabbath-school without a 
pang, declares openly that he will never 
forgive her for having induced him to 
read such an unconscionable quantity of 
psalms under false pretences, and pub- 
licly denounces the Rev. Mr. Yawn-your- 
head-off as a “‘Jong-winded old repro- 
bate” with an ardor that makes her say 
she is afraid he is‘a very wild young 
man, and that she had hoped better 
things of him. And the end of that wo- 
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man? Why, we all know she married 
old Croesus Ever-so-much for his money, 
after the approved manner of her sister- 
hood. 

The sympathetic flirt is one of the 
most popular varieties. She is the con- 
Jjidante par excellence of all the opposite 
sex: to her the heart of man unbur- 
dens itself. She beguiles from the lover 
his recital of unrequited attachment, and 
her sympathy tacitly intimates to him 
that perhaps there may yet be balm in 
Gilead. In her appreciative presence 
the aspiring poet declaims his glowing 
verse ; to her the youthful politician con- 
fides his wild dreams of future greatness ; 
others freely recount their projects, their 
disappointments, their ambitions, their se- 
cret feuds; and for each she has com- 


fort or encouragement. She has a ca-. 


pacity of putting herself in one’s place, 
and comprehending one’s feelings, in- 
expressibly grateful to a wounded heart. 
If a youth be plucked at the university, 
how she abuses the faculty! If an army 
officer cannot obtain a furlough, she is 
incensed against the obdurate “ powers 
that be.” If one’s bill fails to pass either 
House, how her once high opinion of 
the dignity and rectitude of legislative 
bodies is lowered! She retains her re- 
cruits perhaps longer than any other va- 
riety. They dare not desert her colors, 
for she knows entirely too much of the 


secret workings of their hearts and minds’ 


to be openly braved, and those who once 
enlist in her ranks surrender freedom of 
speech and action. 

‘The sentimental flirt is the kind of 
young lady with whom gentlemen are 
always promenading on shady lawns and 
vineclad porches, or rowing in the moon- 
light on the river, or sitting on the beach 
téte-a-téte in the full glare of a summer 
sun while all other Christians are enjoy- 
ing an afternoon szesfa. She is not at 
all choice with regard to the mental ca- 
pacity, eligibility, or social status of the 
gentlemen whom she admits to the priv- 
ileges of her friendship. The fact is, 
she is so very susceptible that she dis- 
covers some extraordinarily meritorious 
quality in every beau that comes near 
her, and if she were not equally incon- 
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stant, adoring Jenkins to-day and Thomp- 
son to-morrow, her heart could not sus- 
tain such a multiplicity of tender emo- 
tions. Her chosen adherents are very 
frequently of that class of young men 
which is so insignificant in all respects 
as to be almost ignored by other young 


. ladies in society. In conversing with 


one of them the demure flirt does not 
mention her aunt’s name even once; 
the dashing flirt notices them not at all; 
the musical flirt excuses herself and says 
she is hoarse; the pious flirt takes no in- 
terest whatever in their souls; the sym- 
pathetic flirt understands perfectly that 
they are foemen utterly unworthy of her 
steel, and, unlike Bulwer’s ideal woman, 
neither exalts nor consoles. The literary 
flirt is accustomed to sit on a mountain 
and bob for whale, and of course scorns 
the entrapping of minnows to fortune 
and to fame unknown. But all is fish 
that comes to the net of the sentimental 
flirt, and her hook is as warily baited for 
the stickleback as for a magnificent sal- 
mon or trout. 

She is, On account of the universal 
fascination-system upon which she forms 
her line-of battle, a great belle. Some- 
times young ladies of unusual beauty and 
splendid attire, with all their war-paint 
on, may lack the almost indispensable 
partner at ball or so¢vée simply because, 
by some singular fatality, their sworn 
admirers, Captain Jones, Mr. Tadpole, 
etc., are not present. The superior mode 
of warfare of the sentimental flirt is de- 
monstrated by the fact that she never 
experiences so vexatious a contretemps - 
she finds her devotees in every class, 
and encourages them all, from young 
Thousand-acres, whom she finally mar- 
ries, to the French dancing-master, who 
declares her mse a ravir, or the Italian 
vocal teacher, who lays his hand upon his 
heart, turns his eyes wrong side out and 
sighs, “ Com’ é bella!” 

In vain the rampant rage of her broth- 
er, a haughty young collegian, who lifts 
up his voice in vociferous objections to 
dry-goods clerks, and her father, who 
seconds him, and represents that it is 
admissible to dance vés-@-vis to such 
persons in the Lancers and bow distantly 
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to them in the streets, but that receiving 
them in more familiar intercourse is sim- 
ply out of the question. The sentimen- 
tal flirt acquiesces with apparent meek- 
ness, the domestic storm blows over, the 
horizon is again clear, and she resolves 
to pursue her designs in the manner that 
best pleases her, ma/lgré paternal advice 
and fraternal commands. 

She is not given to saying sentimental 
things herself, but the amount of raving 
nonsense and incoherent folly she in- 
duces young men to perpetrate would 
secure them a place in the State lunatic 
asylum if a disinterested listener could 
overhear them. No man can truly know 
himself (after the advice of the exacting 
old Greek, who wanted other people to 
do what he could not do himself), and 
truly wish the acquaintance less extensive, 
until he discovers how silly, how languish- 
ing, how like the hero’s rhapsodies of a 
third-rate novel, his hitherto sensible con- 
versation can be in a vineclad porch, 
with a sentimental young lady on his 
arm, promenading to and fro. Her white 
hand gleams on his coat-sleeve ; her dark 
eyes look softly into his ; the moonbeams 
glint upon her golden hair, hardly so 
bright themselves; he quotes, “I would 
that little isle had wings ;” she sighs and 
murmurs something almost inaudibly, 
after which he plunges still deeper into 
the slough of nonsense. 

Although wise in my generation, it is 
utterly beyond me to give an opinion 
upon the relative merits of the foregoing 
varieties. Like the almanac that chron- 
icles the transcendent virtues of each 
variety of early potatoes, my trumpet 
gives forth an uncertain sound, and like 
the almanac I shake my head and sage- 
ly opine all are good and none are best. 
Yet something of moment can I impart. 
Not long since I heard a retired flirt of 
great brilliancy say that she had during 
a long and successful career adopted 
each vé/e in turn, and if she could recall 
the years of misdirected zeal and energy, 
she would reduce her former elaborate 
modus operand: to the following simple 
régime: Buy a hogshead of prayer-books 
and do the pious flirt. 

R. EMMET DEMBRY. 
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A CHILDREN’S BALL AT ROME. 


HE Carnival is admitted on all hands 

to have been a great failure this 
year; and the accounts which have 
reached us from the other cities of Italy 
seem to agree in declaring that it has 
been no better with them than at Rome. 
Not that the social gayeties, the balls and 
the pleasant gatherings of all sorts have 
been at all less in number or in agreeable- 
ness than in other years, but these are 
not now specially a note of Carnival time, 
as they used to be in the days when the 
smallest attempt at the most quiet carpet 
dance in Lent was sure to be stopped by 
the intervention of the police. People 
may dance now as much as they like, 
and when they like; so that, as far as 
“society "’ is concerned, there is no dif- 
ference to be discerned between Lent and 
Carnival. And among all classes this 
necessarily takes from Carnival the sense 
that was in it when it was really an adieu 
for forty long days not only to the flesh- 
pots, but to cakes and ale of every kind. 
Other causes are, however, at work to 
produce the same effect ; and it may be 
safely prophesied that within another 
generation Carnival will have become a 
thing of the past. The nation, in fact, is 
outgrowing it. And it is a curious and 
suggestive fact in the social history of the 
world that in the case of other nations 
similar causes have produced similar ef- 
fects. All readers of English history will 
remember how markedly that freedom 
which dates from the English Revolution 
was contemporaneous with the dying out 
of popular sports and pastimes. The two 
phenomena were so curiously linked to- 
gether, and were so entirely recognized 
as connected in the relation of cause and 
effect, that Charles I. and Archbishop 
Laud endeavored to keep the old sports 
forcibly alive by law—to compel the peo- 
ple to put up May-poles and dance round 
them by authority. Of course the attempt 
resulted in utter failure. It was found 
that the stream could not be made to run 





back toward the hills. At the time of the 
French Revolution the same phenome- 
non occurred. The French peasants of 
the old régime were slaves and were half 
starved. Butthey danced and sang, and 
village-greens were festive with saints’- 
day revelry. They rose and guillotined 
their tyrants and became free, but they 
ceased to dance and sing. And now the 
same thing is happening in Italy. The 
same causes are producing the same ef- 
fects. The old song tells us that ‘it is 
good to be merry and wise,” but it seems 
as if nations could accomplish only one 
of these good things at a time. Italy is 
following her elder sisters into (let us 
hope) the wise stage of her existence. 
She is certainly “ putting away her child- 
ish things,” and Carnival revelry with 
the rest of them. Ina certain formal way 
the thing is still kept up, for it is found to 
pay. The spirit of the thing is gone, 
and a very great number of the Romans 
consider the last days of Carnival (for it 
must be understood that according to the 
almanac Carnival lasts from the first day 
of the year to Shrove Tuesday—z. ¢., to 
forty days before Easter) an unmitigated 
nuisance. But English, American and 
Russian gold is as much valued as ever 
it was, and shoals of visitors of those 
nations, especially the first two, are still 
attracted to Rome to witness the satur- 
nalia of the last ten days of Carnival. 
The running of the “ Barberi” or rider- 
less horses has been abolished this year 
for the first time since, some three hun- 
dred years ago, they were, as a measure 
of humanity, substituted for the same 
number of helpless Jews, who were be- 
fore that period compelled to amuse the 
Romans by a race in a similarly zsac- 
coutred condition. Humanity toward the 
wretched screws of horses which used to 
rush in an agony of terror from one end 
of the Corso to the other along a narrow 
lane formed by the surging crowd has 
not been the only motive for putting an 
end to the exhibition. A year never 
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passed without one or more accidents 
to life or limb among the crowd. This 
year, to console the populace for the loss 
of the old spectacle, it came into the 
crochety head of somebody in authority 
to substitute a race of velocipedes! A 
more absurd idea was never conceived. 
The space available for their running 
was hardly more than ten or fifteen feet 
wide, for the crowd which filled the Cor- 
so would, and indeed could, allow no 
more. A race was therefore out of the 
question, and the wretched performers 
made their stumbling way down the street 
one after the other at considerable dis- 
tances, amid the hisses and derisive 
hootings of the crowd. 

In spite of all such failures out of 
doors, “Society,” as it calls itself ar ex- 
cellence, was no less busy than usual in 
amusing itself indoors; and there was 
specially one féte among all the gala 
doings which was so pre-eminent a suc- 
cess and excited so much interest that it 
merits a special chronicle. It had been 
settled that the Duchess Sforza was to 
give a children’s fancy-dress ball in honor 
of the little prince of Naples, the four- 
year-old son of Prince Humbert and 
Princess Marguerite, and the future heir 
therefore to the throne of Italy. But, 
unfortunately, only three or four days 
before that fixed for the féte the old 
Duchess Torlonia, the aunt of the Duch- 
ess Sforza, died, and it thus became im- 
possible for the latter lady to open her 
house for a ball. Think of the conster- 
nation, the wail that went up from all 
the nurseries of the upper ten thousand 
of the Roman patrician world! Think 
of the lamentation of mammas over silks 
and satins and brocades and velvets cut 
into miniature “ Marquise,” “ Brigand,” 
“Pompadour,” ‘ Medizval,” “ Pierrot” 
and “ Watteau” costumes in vain! But 
there was a good fairy, well known for 
her kindly sympathy with mortal sorrows, 
whether the tears they cause trickle over 
laced frills or tattered rags, and to this 
powerful and benevolent being the Prin- 
cess Marguerite made gracious applica- 
tion. In other words, the princess asked 
Lady Paget, the wife of the English 
minister, to give the ball instead of the 





Duchess Sforza. The time was short— 
three or four days only to make all the 
requisite preparations—but the good fairy 
waved her wand in the most energetic 
style. The day so anxiously looked for- 
ward to by all the curled darlings, from 
four years old to fourteen or thereabouts, 
came: the ball took place at the Villa 
Torlonia, at the Porta Pia, the residence 
of Sir Augustus Paget, the English min- 
ister; and it was a success of the most 
brilliant kind. The féte was wisely given 
from two to six, instead of at night; so 
that the little ones were not deprived of 
their due natural rest, and went away, 
when the delight was. over, as bright and 
fresh as when it began. There is noth- 
ing in its way so pretty as a children's 
fancy-dress ball. The crowd of little 
flower-like faces, dressed with sunny 
smiles, the agile little limbs, the brilliant 
butterfly colors of the dresses, and the 
sweet, fresh yinging sound of their prat- 
tle and laughter, are all pleasant sights 
and sounds to world-worn eyes and ears. 

Of course on the present occasion eti- 
quette demanded that the féte should not 
begin, though the little ones were in their 
places all ready, and as eager as dogs in 
leash for the dance, and the fiddlers had’ 
bow in hand, till the hero of the day, the 
little four-year-old prince, should arrive. 
I wondered how many of the little patri- 
cian elves before me comprehended why, 
when all was so evidently ready, there 
should be still an awful pause. But the 
Princess Marguerite did not keep them 
long waiting. She entered the ball-room 
accompanied by Lady Paget and her 
ladies-in-waiting, looking, as she always 
does, frail as a lily of the valley, but ex- 
tremely pretty and superlatively gracious 
and graceful in bearing and manner. 
She was dressed in black velvet trimmed 
with lilac, being still in slight mourning 
for the countess of Syracuse, the king’s 
aunt, and wore a bonnet of the same 
material. But all eyes were on this oc- 
casion turned on the little hero of the 
féte. He is a bluff, bold-faced, florid, 
wide-eyed, thoroughly healthy - looking 
child, and wonderfully like his grand- 
father, the king—far more than he is like 
his own father, Prince Humbert. He was 
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dressed as a “chasseur”’ of the time of 
Louis Quatorze, in white gold-laced coat, 
mauve satin waistcoat, white breechesand 
jackboots. Jackboots on those four-year- 
old legs! Surely Puck must have been 
the shoemaker who supplied them. He 
had a little white wig in due style and 
form, a couteau de chasse and horn, all 
en regle. He did not enter the ball-room 
. with his mother, having been already 
consigned to the care of his destined 
partner, the daughter of Sir Augustus 
Paget, an extremely pretty and graceful 
child ten years old, dressed as an “ Un- 
dine”’ in white and silver bedecked with 
lilies. If utter absence of shyness and 
an air of entire fearlessness of any per- 
son or thing be a sign of innate royalty 
of nature, the little prince of Naples is 
“every inch a king.” He marched in 
in those wonderful jackboots, casting a 
glance of somewhat surprised admira- 
tion at them occasionally, and now and 
then a little embarrassed by his cox- 
teau de chasse, but never in the least 
losing his perfect calmness and presence 
of mind. To see the grace, care, tact 
and total-forgetfulness of self with which 
his fairy-like little partner performed her 
not very easy task of protecting, guiding, 
steering a four-year-old royal highness 
through the mazes of the dance and the 
crowd of the ball-room was as pretty 
and pleasant a sight as anybody could 
wish to see. Hardly less so was it to see 
the youthful hostess attending to her 
royal baby-guest at the supper which 
concluded the entertainment, a portion 
of the day’s pleasures which he seemed 
very entirely to appreciate. ‘This is 


very nice!” he was heard saying to his’ 


partner as she sat by him at table, for 
he talks English perfectly—even more 
so than any other language, it is said; 
which may well be the case, for he has 
had an English nurse. It was said that 
he added, ‘Who is your cook?” But 
this, I suspect, would have been an effort 
too precocious for even royalty. 

There have not been many balls dur- 
ing Carnival from which every one came 
away so entirely.pleased and contented 
as they did from Lady Paget’s children’s 
bal costume. 





Pius 1X. may almost say, inthe words 
of the poet, slightly altered, ‘‘ Bishops may 
fade and cardinals may die, but I run on 
for ever.” The wonderful old man re- 
mains in excellent health, while the car- 
dinals he has created are dying around 
him. Tarquini, the new Jesuit cardinal, 
died of a sudden illness a few weeks ago, 


and two or three days ago another, His . 


Eminence Cardinal Bernabo, died of 
gout inthe stomach. But while younger 
men die, the Pope jokes. An English- 
man went the other day, with a party of 
others, to be presented to him, and with 
very questionable taste chose to go ar- 
rayed in the showy uniform of a dep- 
uty lord lieutenant. The splendor of 
the dress, all scarlet and gold and vel- 
vet, is in any case somewhat ridiculously 
in contrast with the meaninglessness of 
the office which gives the right to wear it ; 
for the lord lieutenant of a county may 
nominate as many deputy lieutenants 
as he pleases: the office carries with it 
neither duties nor emoluments. Any 
gentleman can, for the most part, get 
named by asking for it, and the position 
is very generally sought by persons going 
abroad, who, not being entitled to use 
any other uniform, think that the deputy 
lieutenant’s smart dress may be conve- 
nient for wearing at foreign courts. Well, 
the Pope’s attention was attracted by the 
splendor of the appearance of the gentle- 
man in question, and he looked atten- 
tively at it, saying, after he had done so 
for a minute, “Very superb! The dress 
of the marines, I suppose.” It might 
hardly have been supposed, perhaps, that 
His Holiness knew enough of English 
ways and things to admit of his poking 
fun at his visitor in such a fashion. 
T.A. T. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI. 

WHEN, at the close of the Revolution- 
ary War in 1783, the American army 
was disbanded on the banks of the Hud- 
son, many of the officers united them- 
selves into a society, the object of which, 
in their own words, was “to perpetuate 
as well the remembrance of this vast 
event [the establishment of independ- 
ence] as the mutual friendships whick 
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have been formed under the pressure 
of common danger.” The origin of 
the society has been ascribed to Gene- 
ral Knox, Baron Steuben and Captain 
Shaw, but Knox is now known to have 
been its founder. Among his papers, now 
in the possession of his grandson, Admi- 
ral Henry Knox Thatcher, is one in the 
handwriting of Knox, endorsed ‘“ Rough 
draft of a society to be formed by the 
American officers, and to be called The 
Cincinnati. West Point, 15 April, 1783.” 
Moreover, Jefferson writes in his diary, 
March 16, 1788, ‘‘ Baron Steuben has been 
generally suspected of having first sug- 
gested the idea of the self-styled Order 
of Cincinnati; but Mr. Adams tells me 
that in the year 1776 he had called at a 
tavern in New York to dine just at the 


_ moment when the British army was land- 


ing at Frog’s Neck. Washington, Lee, 
Knox and Parsons came to the same 
tavern. He got into conversation with 
Knox. They talked of ancient history, 
of Fabius, who used to raise the Romans 
from the dust, of the present contest, 
etc.; and Knox, in the course of conver- 
sation, said he should wish for some rib- 
bon to wear in his hat or in his button- 
hole, to be transmitted to his descend- 
ants as a badge and a proof that he had 
fought in defence of their liberties. He 
spoke of it in such precise terms as show- 
ed he had revolved it in his mind be- 
fore.” This was previous to Steuben’s 
arrival in America. 

The plan included separate State so- 
cieties, or branches, and a general or na- 
tional society. All officers of the army 
who had served through the war, or who 
had been honorably discharged after 
three years’ service, to be members of 
the society upon payment to its funds of 
a month’s pay: the right of membership 
to descend to their eldest male branches, 
and also to the male heirs of all officers 
who died in the service. The society 
was formed at a meeting of officers held 
at West Point on May Io, 1783, Baron 
Steuben presiding, and a committee, of 
which Knox was chairman, was appoint- 
ed to draw up a report, which still exists 
in the handwriting of the secretary, Cap- 
tain Shaw. The third paragraph is as 





follows: ‘The officers of the American 
army, having generally been taken from 
the citizens of America, possess high 
veneration for the character of that illus- 
trious Roman, Lucius Quintus Cincin- 
natus, and being resolved to follow his 
example by returning to their citizenship, 
they think they may with propriety de- 
nominate themselves The Society of the 
Cincinnati.” A gold medal, as the badge 
of the Order, was procured from Paris, 
from a design by Major l’Enfant. It is 
in the form of an eagle, with a shield of 
white enamel, on which is the figure of 
Cincinnatus being presented with a sword 
by senators, and the motto, ‘‘ Omnia re- 
linquit servare rempublicam,” which was 
no doubt z#z¢ended to signify, ““ He leaves 
all to save the republic.” This was sus- 
pended by a deep-blue ribbon edged 
with white, denoting the union of France 
and America. Memberships and badges 
were sent to the generals and colonels 
in the French army who had served in 
America, and an auxiliary society of 
seventy -nine members was formed in 
France, most of them belonging to the 
nobility. The society was approved by 
the king of France, who permitted the 
members to appear at court with the 
new decoration; the only foreign order 
previously suffered to be worn in his 
service being the Golden Fleece. The 
Revolution in France put an end to the 
existence of this branch of the society, 
and many of its members perished by 
the guillotine. It was, however, about be- 
ing revived just before the coup d'état 
of Louis Napoleon. Gustavus III. of 
Sweden forbade his subjects who had 
served in America to wear the insignia 
of the order, “as it had a republican 
tendency not suited to his government.” 
It will be seen that objections of a very 
different character were made to it here 
and in France. 

Branch societies were formed in the 
thirteen States, only six of which—Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and South Carolina— 
are still represented at the general meet- _ 
ings. The other seven societies have 
dissolved themselves or have died out. 
The Massachusetts branch, always the - 
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largest, and originally consisting of three 
hundred and forty-three members, now 
numbers about eighty. 

The association at once excited the 
hostility of the civilians who could have 
no place in its ranks, and of theorists 
who feared it might endanger social and 
political equality. A strong feeling was 
aroused against it both in Europe and 
America, and some of the officers them- 
selves refused to join the society. Judge 
Burke of South Carolina published in Oc- 
tober, 1783, an able pamphlet, in which 
he depicted the dangers to liberty lurk- 
ing in this brotherly association : the gov- 
ernor also of that aristocratic State, ina 
speech to the Assembly, pointed out the 
perils which hung over them from this 
privileged order. The legislature of 
Massachusetts denounced it, and Rhode 
Island threatened its members with dis- 
franchisement. John Adams thought 
that “the formation of this society was 
the first step taken to deface the beauty 
of our Temple of Liberty.” Jay, Gerry 
and Jefferson were opposed to it—the 
last, whom some modern historians in- 
vest with superhuman wisdom, in a letter 
of remonstrance to Washington in 1786, 
ventures upon this prophecy: “Though 
the day may be at some distance, yet it 
will certainly come, when a simple fibre 
left of this institution will produce an 
hereditary aristocracy, which will change 
the form of our government from the best 
to the worst in the world.” Even the 
clear-sighted Franklin saw these spectres 
in the distance, and in his humorous way 
attacked the society, using his well-known 
allusion to the predatory habits of the 
bald eagle, which had been adopted as 
its badge. 

In France, Mirabeau and other revolu- 
tionists assailed the new “order of no- 
bility.” Mirabeau writes: ‘The institu- 
tion of the Order of Cincinnatus is the 
creation of an actual patriciate and a 
military nobility: itisan institution which 
must shortly undermine the public weal, 
their liberty and their country, strip the 
middle and lower ranks of life of all in- 
fluence and of all importance, consign 
them to the most palpable contempt, and 
reduce them to the completest nullity. 
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In less than a century this institution, 
which draws a line of separation between 
the descendants of the Cincinnati and 
their fellow-citizens, will have caused 
so great an inequality that the country, 
which now contains none but citizens 
perfectly equal in the eye of the constitu- 
tion and of the law, will consist altogether 
of two classes of men, Patricians and 
Plebeians.”” This work, at Franklin’s 
request, Mirabeau translated and pub- 
lished in London, and wrote of it, ‘‘It is, 
of all I ever wrote, that with which I am 
least dissatisfied.” 

Concerning the outcry against the order, 
and the pamphlet of Judge Burke, who 
signed himself “Cassius,” with the epi- 
graph, “Blow yethe trumpet in Zion,” 
Baron Steuben thus writes to Knox in 


1783: “A ca, Monsieur le Cincinnatus! _ 


Your pernicious designs are then unveil- 
ed! You wish to introduce dukes and 
peers into our republic? No, my lord— 
no, Your Grace—that will not do: there 
is a Cassius more farsighted than this 
German baron, of whom you have made 
a catspaw to draw the chestnuts out of 
the fire. Cassius knows only a part of 
the secret. He makes me author and 
grand-master, thus whipping you over 
my shoulders. But listen! I will prove 
to Cassius that this dangerous plan had 
its birth in the brain of two Yankees— 
z. e., Knox and Huntington; therefore, 
Blow ye the trumpet in Zion. We know 
very well these Bostonians and the peo- 
ple of the Holy Land, who beneath a 
Presbyterian and modest air conceal the 
most ambitious designs. Cassius does not 
know all the danger. When I shall tell 
him that the young marquis Henry Knox 
is already promised in marriage to a 
princess of Hyder Ali, and that the young 
countess of Huntington is to marry the 
hereditary prince of Sweden, that the 
king of Spain wishes to accept the place 
of treasurer of the order, then ‘ Blow ye 
the trumpet in Zion!” 

The first general meeting of the so- 
ciety was held in Philadelphia, in May, 
1784. Washington was unanimously 
chosen president, General Gates vice- 
president, and General Knox secretary. 
Washington earnestly expressed himself 
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opposed to the hereditary part of the in- 
stitution, interference with politics, hon- 
orary membership, and increase of funds 
from donations, and declared his deter- 
mination to vacate his place in the so- 
ciety if it could not be accommodated 
to the feeling and pleasure of the seve- 
ral States. There is little doubt that he 
would have been willing to sacrifice the 
society to the public clamor but for its 
charitable provisions and its relations to 
the foreign officers, who had already had 
a meeting abroad. The general senti- 
ment was in favor of concession, and the 
constitution, so amended as to abolish 
the hereditary principle and the power 
of admitting honorary members, was 
adopted, thirteen States concurring, ex- 
cept New York, which was divided. A 
circular letter to the State societies, urging 
their concurrence in the proposed alter- 
ations, was prepared ; also the form of a 
diploma. By this politic action, entire- 
ly omitting any provision for the con- 
tinuance of the society beyond the lives 
of its founders, the storm was hushed; 
and after the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution warfare against it ceased. 
Washington continued its president until 
his death, and at the second general meet- 
ing, held in 1787, it was resolved that the 
alterations he had demanded could not 
be made until they had been agreed to by 
all the State societies. This sanction not 
having been obtained, it was declared at 
the general meeting in 1800 that the in- 
stitution continued to rest on its original 
foundation. 

A memorial volume of the Massa- 
chusetts branch, by the well-known an- 
tiquary and historian, Francis S. Drake, 
has been recently printed for distribution 
among the members. The first meeting 
of this branch took place July 4, 1784, 
at the “Bunch of Grapes” tavern in 
State street. Mrs. Lobdell, the landlady, 
agreed to furnish the best dinner the 
market would afford for four shillings 
per head, lawful money. The society 
provided its own wine, which cost them, 
for the best Madeira, fourteen shillings 
lawful per gallon, and two shillings the 
bottle for claret: they, however, allowed 
the hostess one shilling a bottle for draw- 








ing the corks, and three shillings for a 
double bowl of punch. Although the 
society at present does not meet at the 
“Bunch of Grapes,” it is believed that 
the juice of that pleasant fruit is not 
altogether unknown at their annual din- 
ners. After 1789, Concert Hall and the 
Exchange Coffee-house were the places 
of meeting until 1846. From that time 
till 1860 the society met at the United 
States Hotel, and since at the Parker 
House in School street, where less than 
forty members usually collect. At the 
meeting in 1789 relief was for the first 
time granted to a distressed member, and 
the standing committee was empowered 
to use one-quarter of the interest of the 
funds for this purpose. The number of 
beneficiaries, which fifty years ago was 
ninety, is now reduced to about twenty- 
five, who receive annually over eighty 
dollars each. The present president of 
the Massachusetts society is Admiral 
Henry Knox Thatcher. The only hon- 
orary members ever admitted to this 
branch were William H. Prescott, Dr. 
John C. Warren and Daniel Webster, 
all of them descendants or representa- 
tives of Revolutionary officers. 

Such is the modest history of this as- 
sociation, so much feared by the found- 
ers of the republic. It was well said by 
Alexander Johnston, in a sketch of the 
society published in the memoirs of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, vol. 
vi.: ““When General St. Clair and Col- 
onel Sargent, in 1789, gave the name of 
their society to the three log-houses at 
the confluence of the Licking and the 
Ohio, then called Losantiville, they did 
not imagine that they were enthroning 
a Queen of the West, and erecting a 
monument in honor of the Cincinnati 
which will probably last longer than the 
memory of all its members.” S.C. C. 


SALT HILL. 


Up to 1845 one of the features of the 
London season, every third year—as at- 
tractive, to ladies at all events, as Ascot 
or Goodwood —was “Eton Montem.” 
This was a curious ceremony, apparently 
coeval with the foundation of Eton Col- 
lege in 1440, consisting of a procession 
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of the scholars to a small tumulus close 
to the famous old postroadto Bath. On 
the way “tribute,’’ termed “salt,’’ was 
exacted from every one along the route 
and from the wealthier classes for miles 
around, and hence the tumulus gained 
the name of “Salt Hill.’ The proces- 
sion of scholars partook of a military 
character. The boys of the lower forms 
walked two and two with white staves 
in their hands, whilst the fifth and sixth 
form boys, attired in every sort of uni- 
form, acted as their officers, a lower boy 
smartly dfessed attending each as aide- 
de-camp. The second boy of the school 
led the procession, attired in a military 
dress with a truncheon in his hand, and 
bore for the day the title of “marshal.” 
Then followed the captain, supported by 
his chaplain, the head scholar of the 
fifth form, dressed in a suit of black, with 
a large bushy wig, the fashion of the 
higher clergy of a day gone by. A col- 
leger—z. ¢., boy on the foundation—and 
oppidan—z, e., town-boy, or boy not on 
the foundation—were the two chief salt- 
bearers. The latter was usually a noble- 
man whose prestige and connections were 
likely to induce a liberal tribute of “‘ salt.” 
They were dressed like the old-fashioned 
“running footmen” of Queen Anne’s 
day, and each carried a silk bag, in which 
was a small quantity of actual salt, to re- 
ceive the contributions. The money thus 
collected, sometimes as much as eight 
hundred pounds, was given to the head 
boy on the foundation to assist in defray- 
ing his college expenses. 

Research into the origin of this custom 
has not been successful in exactly discov- 
ering its origin, but it is supposed to have 


been derived from the custom prevalent: 


at Salisbury and other places of electing 
a boy-bishop from the choristers attach- 
ed to the cathedral. It was remembered, 
by persons not long dead, that it was a 
part of the ceremony at Montem for a 
boy in clerical garb, with a wig, to read 
prayers. 

This time-honored and picturesque 
custom was brought to an end by Dr. 
*Hawtrey, and on Whit-Tuesday, just 
thirty years ago, Salt Hill was for the 
last time the scene of these festivities, 





which are fondly remembered by old 
Etonians. 

The last Montem is further memorable 
from the fact that it is believed to have 
been the very first occasion of the ap- 
plication of the telegraph to police pur- 
poses. The following extracts from the 
telegraph-book kept at the Great West- 
ern Railway terminus, Paddington, Lon- 
don, are of interest as indicating the first 
intimation that thieves got of the electric 
constable being on duty: “ETON Mon- 
TEM Day, 28 June, 1844. The Commis- 
sioners of Police have issued orders that 
several officers of the detective force 
shall be stationed at Paddington to watch 
the movements of suspicious persons 
going by the down train, and give no- 
tice by the electric telegraph to the Slough 
station of the number of such suspected 
persons and dress, their names if known, 
also the carriages in which they are.” 
Then come the following: ‘ PADDING- 
TON, 10.20 A. M. Mail train just started. 
It contains three thieves, in first-class car- 
riage.” ‘“SLouGH, 10.48. Mail train. ar- 
rived. Officers have cautioned thieves.” 
“PADDINGTON, 10.50. Special left. Two 
thieves— Oliver Martin, Fiddler Dick.” 
“SLOUGH, 11.16. Special arrived. Two 
thieves in custody. Lady lost bag with 
sovereigns. One, sworn to by lady, in 
Fiddler Dick’s watch-fob.” On the ar- 
rival of the train a policeman opened 
the door of the carriage which had been 
indicated by wire, and asked the pas- 
sengers if they had missed anything. 
A search ensued, and a lady found her 
purse gone. “Fiddler Dick, you’re want- 
ed,” was the immediate demand of the 
officer. The culprit at once surrendered, 
thunderstruck. Later in the day came 
the following: ‘SLOUGH, 11.51. Several 
of the suspected persons who came by 
the various down-trains are lurking about 
Slough, uttering bitter invectives against 
the telegraph. Not one of those caution- 
ed has ventured to proceed to Montem.” 
Thenceforward the light-fingered gentry 
found themselves compelled to abandon 
the railway for the old-fashioned high- 
road on all great public occasions. 

Within six months this same telegraph 
from Slough did an even greater service. 
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On the 3d of January, 1845, a clergy- 
man residing at Salt Hill, having heard 
that a murder had been committed there, 
and that the last person seen to leave 
the house was attired in the garb of a 


Quaker, proceeded to the Slough station, 


two miles distant, to advise the station- 
master. As he entered, the Quaker took 
his seat in a first-class carriage for Lon- 
don. The station-master, acting on the 
suggestion of the clergyman, put the 
wire in motion, and a detective was in 
waiting at Paddington station, London. 
The Quaker took his seat in an omnibus, 
into which the detective also mounted : 
every movement of the murderer was 
watched, and the following day, when 
evidence sufficient to warrant an arrest 
was secured, he was apprehended, and 
eventually tried and executed. The tel- 
egraph up to this period was very little 
appreciated by the general public in Eng- 
land, being regarded more as a curiosity 
than.anything else ; but this event placed 
it before the world as a prominent in- 
strument for the repression and punish- 
ment of crime, and at once drew univer- 
sal attention to its vast capabifities. 


A WARNING TO HUSBANDS. 


Mrs. MEEKINS was very ill, and in 
danger of death any day. 

Mr. Peter Meekins, a nervous little 
man, knowing this full well, trembled 
visibly when the doctor made him head- 
nurse and said, as he took his leave for 
the night, ‘‘ Mrs. Meekins’s mother is un- 
able to sit up to-night. She needs rest, 
and must have it. I must therefore trust 
everything to you, and I shall rely on 
your discretion and implicit obedience 
to my directions. Now listen well. Mrs. 
Meekins must sleep: it is a matter of 
life and death. She mzs¢ sleep, mark 
that! Continue the powders every hour 
until they are exhausted, which will be 
at eleven or twelve o’clock. If at that 
time—vremember /—she is not asleep, or 
if she is not perfectly comfortable, ad- 
minister the opium freely. Don’t be 
afraid of it. Give her thirty or forty 
drops—fifty won’t hurt her: give her fifty, 
or even sixty drops. I don’t care if you 
give her seventy: perhaps you had bet- 
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ter give her seventy, to make a sure thing 
of it. It will do her no harm if you give 
eighty drops. She must sleep. But of 
course if she is easy after the powders 
are exhausted, and seems in a fair way 
of going to sleep, you will withhold the 
opium. I shall rely on you, Meekins. 
You can carry in your mind precisely 
what I told you, can’t you ?” 

“Ye-ye-yes, I think I can.” 

“ Think, man! There’s no thinking 
about it. It is a matter of life and death, 
I tell you, and everything depends on 
you. Once more: if she is not perfectly 
comfortable after the powders, give her 
the opium. Don’t be afraid of it: she 
must sleep. But if she can get along 
without the opium, why so much the bet- 
ter: don’t give it. If, however, you are 
forced to give it, don’t be timid: let her 
have eighty drops if necessary. Good- 
night.” 

Away went the doctor, leaving poor 
Meekins to the darkened chamber, the 
powders, the opium, Mrs. Meekins, and 
“his own discretion.” In his inmost 
soul Meekins wished that all the world 
knew what he knew—that he had no 
discretion, never had had any, and 
never expected tohaveany. “She must 
sleep,” said Meekins: ‘I remember that; 
and I must not be afraid about the opium. 
I intend to do exactly what the doctor 
told me, and, if things don’t go right, 7 
shall not be to blame, at any rate.” 

He gave the powders until they were 
exhausted. Mrs. Meekins was not asleep, 
but she was comfortable: at least, she 
said she was. “Never mind,” thought 
Meekins, “she'll go off presently.” But 
she didn’t go off: on the contrary, she 
turned toward him and began to talk— 
quite cheerfully, too. 

This alarmed Meekins. ‘My dear,” 
said he, “the doctor said you mus¢ sleep.” 

“T know he did, but I can’t sleep, and 
I don’t want to sleep.” 

This alarmed him still more. “My 
love,”’ said he, “your precious life is at 
stake: the doctor said so. Now do, like 
a sweet, good girl, try once more.” 

Thus adjured, Mrs. Meekins made the 
effort faithfully, but to no purpose. The 
more she tried, the less she wanted to 
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sleep. At last, unable to repress her 
restlessness, she wheeled over suddenly 
and said, “‘ Peter, I want to tell you some- 
thing.” 

Peter, answering never a word, rose 
like a man and poured out what he 
counted tremblingly as eighty drops. 
She took it without a murmur. 

“Compose yourself, my love, or the 
result will be fatal: the doctor told me 
so.” 

She composed herself: Peter petted 
her, rubbed her, and, becoming quite 
delighted at her long-continued silence 
and stillness, said to himself, ‘“‘In a few 
minutes, now, she'll begin to breathe 
heavily, then still more heavily—what 
the doctors call ‘stertorously.’ But I’m 
not going to be alarmed—I know the 
effects of opium—and when once she is 
fairly asleep she will knock it off stead- 
ily till to-morrow evening, and then she 
will wake up well. Opium is a great 
thing—a great blessing.” 

His mental praise of the great soother 
was hardly ended before Mrs. Meekins 
turned violently over: with her face to 
him, arid said, or attempted to say, some- 
thing in a halting, strangely altered 
voice: “ I—I—I—I—a-a-a—” 

Mr. Meekins’s hands became cold as 
ice with fear, but, feigning tranquillity, he 
said, “ Be calm, my love: you will soon 
sleep.” 

On the contrary, Mrs. Meekins’s face 
assumed an expression of horror mingled 
with indignation utterly unlike anything 
her husband had ever seen before. 

Again and again and again she at- 
tempted to say something: “IJ—I—I— 
a-a-a—” 

It ended in that, and at each repetition 
poor Peter became more and more fright- 
ened. Finally she managed to articulate, 
“‘T—I—I—ca-ca— ;" and the expression 
of horror on her face increased visibly. 

Crazy with fright, which he fancied 
he concealed, Peter said in his sweetest, 
soothingest, baby -talkingest tones, “I 
know you can’t talk, my own dearest 
dear, but just you keep quiet and you 
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will soon slumber sweetly and refresh- 
ingly ;” and he began once more to pet 
her and pat her. 

She motioned him indignantly away, 
and as he drew off began to make rapid 
signs on her fingers. At this his: hair 
fairly rose up. Then she began to make 
very slow and very emphatic signs. 
Aghast and idiotic with fear, Peter could 
only stare at her and mumble over his 
soothing admonitions about sleep. This 
was too much for Mrs. Meekins. Her 
rage at Peter overcoming her anxiety 
about herself, she burst out, “/—ca-ca- 
can't lalk! Leave the room! f’ point- 
ing up stairs, where her mother slept. 

Peter, bounding up like an antelope, 
awoke the good old lady with, “ Madam, 
your daughter is dying. She is in con- 
vulsions now. I shall send at once for 
the doctor.” 


The doctor soon came. ‘“ Well?” he © 


asked, as Meekins opened the front door 
for him. 

“Convulsions have set in: all will soon 
be over,” said Peter with medical confi- 
dence. 

““Convutsions! What symptom of 
convulsions has she ?” . 

“She can't talk.” If Mrs. Meekins 
couldn't talk, Peter knew her end was 
nigh. 

“How do you know she can’t talk ?” 

“She told me so with her own lips.” 

“*Told you so’! echoed the doctor. 
A brief struggle with his sense of polite- 
ness ended in thunder: ‘You infernal 
fool! to wake me up at this hour of the 
night to come and see a woman you have 
overdosed with opium! I’ve a good mind 
to take you straight to a lunatic asylum. 
* Told you she couldn’t talk’! Bah!” 

Mr. Peter Meekins took it like a lamb, 
glad to be abused if only his wife’s life 
was saved. When he was called upon 
to give her opium again, he got some- 
body else to drop it, and discovered that, 
in place of ‘“stertorous breathing,”’ in- 
cessant talking was one of the effects of 
the beneficent but perplexing drug. 

R. 
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LITERATURE 


Essays in Military Biography. By Charles 
Cornwallis Chesney, Colonel in the British 
Army and Lieutenant-Colonel in the Royal 
Engineers. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


There is a curious difference between the 
description of a battle or a campaign which 
fascinates the ordinary reader and that bare 
skeleton of facts which suffices for the pro- 
fessional critic or student. In the latter most 
of the incidents that stir the imagination and 
excite the emotions are altogether excluded, 
while others take the form of mere factors in 
a calculation. The essential features in such 
a view are neither the pomp and circumstance 
of war, nor even, except in rare cases, indi- 
vidual heroism or suffering, but simply the 
purpose and conduct of the movements on 
which the issue is considered as dependent. 
The examination of these is not, however, 
necessarily either abstruse or unimpressive. 
The leading principles of war, difficult in 
practice, are simple enough in theory, and an 
account of military operations may generally 
be made intelligible without the use of tech- 
nical terms ora demand for special knowledge. 
What renders the application difficult, and 
makes success a less decisive test of know- 
ledge and skill than in any other art, is the 
uncertainty in regard to important elements 
in which a plan must often be formed, the 
liability of well-concerted combinations to 
fail through the negligence of subordinates 
or through the merest accidents, the necessity 
for instant decision in conjunctures where de- 
liberation seems almost equally imperative, 
and the weighty responsibility that attaches 
alike to action and inaction. The greatest 
commander may commit errors which the tyro 
will afterward detect: the one stumbles in 
the dark over obstacles which the other sur- 
veys in the daylight. It is not sufficient 
therefore, in criticising any operation of war, 
to point out errors or hold up failures: it 
must be shown that these were not inevitable, 
and that in a compulsory choice between 
different courses the one adopted did not 
offer the best chances of success. This is a 
question which it is sometimes impossible to 
decide, and which still oftener demands, in 
addition to a comprehensive knowledge, a 
practical familiarity with details. Hence it is 
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natural that soldiers should be impatient of 
lay criticism, which yet the nature of war, 
and its connection with the policy of states 
and the safety of nations, so often invite and 
in some degree justify. This is, of course, 
especially the case during the progress of the 
contest. After it is over, and when the pas- 
sions awakened by it have subsided, the task 
of criticism is willingly surrendered to those 
whose interest in disputed points, being purely 
or mainly scientific, remains as keen as ever. 

Colonel Chesney writes for intelligent read- 
ers of every class, and without aiming at pic- 
torial effects gives a graphic force to his de- 
scriptions by the:lucidity of his statements and 
of his style. His reputation as an authority 
is firmly established, and as several of these 
Essays relate to the American Civil War, the 
book ought to attract as much attention on this 
side of the Atlantic as on the other. The ob- 
ject, however, of this particular portion of it 
is to correct certain prejudices and misconcep- 
tions still prevalent among the author’s coun- 
trymen. ‘The conditions of war ona grand 
scale,” he remarks, “ were illustrated to the 
full as much in the contest in America as in 
those more recently waged on the Continent. 
... The actual fighting was in fact more stub- 
born, for no European forces have experienced 
the amount of resistance in combat which 
North and South opposed to each other. 
Neither was the frequently indecisive result 
of the great battles fought in America any 
proof that they formed exceptions to the ordi- 
nary rules of military science. These actions 
were so inconclusive, first from deficiency in 
cavalry, and next because the beaten side would 
not break up. ... In order to pursue there 
must be some one to run away, and, to the 
credit of the Americans, the ordinary condi- 
tions of European warfare in this respect were 
usually absent from the great battles fought 
across the Atlantic.” 

In the first two Essays, on Zhe Military 
Life of General Grantand A Memoir of Gen- 
eral Lee, the author gives ungrudging praise 
and deals out perhaps equal justice to both 
these commanders, though the faultless strat- 
egy of Lee elicits naturally the warmer admi- 
ration. No direct comparison between them 
is, however, instituted, nor, in view of the dif- 
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ference in their positions and in the nature 
of their respective tasks, would it be easy or 
profitable to attempt one. The review of the 
two most memorable campaigns against Rich- 
mond seems, on the other hand, at least to 
suggest a comparison between the two Union 
generals, one of whom failed while the other 
succeeded. The mere fact that McClellan 
failed does not, for reasons we have already 
noticed, demonstrate his inferiority in the eyes 
of a professional critic, who is, indeed, likely 
to take a lenient view of the mishaps of a com- 
mander who was undoubtedly thwarted and 
overruled by his government, whose faults 
were not direct breaches of military rules, and 
whose ability both in organizing an army and 
in handling troops secured him even in defeat 
the confidence of his soldiers. ‘“ There is no 
military reputation in the world,” says Colonel 
Chesney, “ which would not, be increased by 
the manner in which that retreat to the James 
was conducted from the moment it began.” 
On the other hand, every instinct of the sci- 
entific soldier rises in condemnation of those 
bloody and vain assaults at Spottsylvania and 
Cold Harbor —the latter “made along the 
whole line and without any reserve’? — in 
which the rules of tactics seemed to be not 
merely violated, but set at defiance. 

It does not, however, follow that the pop- 
ular judgment on this matter is a mistaken 
one. Adherence to rules affords no sufficient 
criterion of a genius for war, nor is a tend- 
ency to underrate the enemy’s strength or to 
make too light of obstacles the defect that 
augurs worst for the success of an offensive 
movement. Napoleon, as Colonel Chesney 
reminds us, was guilty on one occasion, at 
least, of the same fault as Grant, under cir- 
cumstances that furnished still less palliation. 
Lack of audacity, on the other hand, has nev- 
er been a characteristic of any really great 
commander. Boldness is, indeed, the very 
essence of offensive warfare, and the general 
who doubts his own ability to clutch the prize, 
or who fails to see it when within his grasp, 
will assuredly never gain the laurels of a con- 
queror. Colonel Chesney’s comment on the 
battle of the Chickahominy, that “ McClellan 
deserves sharp censure for not having sooner 
made up his mind, and still more for his fail- 
ure to discover and use the absence of the 
Confederates in his front, where his advance 
in mass, according to General Magruder’s 
officially expressed opinion, ‘ would have en- 
sured his success and the occupation of the 
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works about Richmond, and consequently the - 
city,’ is certainly not too strong a condem- 
nation of that fatal lack of promptitude and 
vigor by which the most brilliant opportunity 
of the war was lost, and an invading army 
allowed to be outflanked and driven back by 
a far inferior force, without the least attempt 
being made against the adversary’s weakened 
front. The tactics by which Lee intimidated 
arid foiled McClellan, Pope and Hooker were 
never even tried against Grant, for the simple 
reason that his persistent aggressive movements 
neither left time for the attempt nor allowed 
the least hope that he would fall into the snare 
After the single vain attempt in the Wilder- 
ness to arrest the onward march of the last 
Union general he was destined to encounter, 
Lee abandoned all thought of offensive ope- 
rations, and “ for the rest of the campaign we 
shall. find him,” says our author, “ steadily 
pursuing that defensive warfare which the 
great German writer Clausewitz points out 
for the natural course of the weaker party, 
and which here became especially necessary 
to him, as he discovered that his new antag- 
onist was unsparing to a marked degree of 
the lives of his men.” In a word, the spell 
was broken: the weaker party was at last 
brought to bay, and superiority of numbers 
and resources was no longer to be rendered 
null by a turning moveifent or a demon- 
stration against the line of communications. 
Henceforth, as Colonel Chesney remarks, 
“the result could never be doubtful.” 

Of the remaining Essays, those on Fezen- 
sac’s Recollections of the Grand Army and 
Henry von Brandt, a German Soldier of the 
First Empire, are the most entertaining; but 
being little more than judicious and lively ré- 
sumés of the memoirs from which they are 
entitled, they do not call for detailed notice. 
The greater number, if not all, of the papers 
in the volume appeared originally in the £a- 
inburgh Review ; but their republication can- 
not but be satisfactory to the many readers 
who take an interest in the great events of 
which they treat, and who will find in Colonel 
Chesney a trustworthy guide, sagacious in his 
judgments and candid in tone. 


Holland House. By Princess Marie. Licht- 
enstein. London: Macmillan & Co. 

The name and fame of Holland House are 
pait of the literary and social history of the 
last century, and for at least half of that time 
it was the acknowledged centre of liberal poli- 
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- tics. A great deal of interest was therefore 
naturally enough felt in the long-continued 
announcement of a history of Holland House 
by Miss Fox, and the marriage of that lady 
with the Prince Lichtenstein in the summer 
of 1871 gave rise to a renewed anxiety to see 
her record of all that had made her house and 
home noteworthy. Her book, in two volumes, 
at last made its appearance late in 1873, with 
the date of 1874, in two editions. The cheaper 
one is rich enough in illustrations to make it 
very attractive; the dearer form is an édition 
de luxe, such as is hardly to be found on our 
bookshelves. There are over one hundred 
engravings, a few on steel, a few lithographic 
fac-similes of manuscripts, and the bulk of 
them wood-cuts of more or less merit, giving 
views of the house and its contents, portraits, 
furniture, bric-a-brac, and all sorts of head- 
and tail-pieces. Unfortunately, these adorn- 
ments only show more conspicuously the utter 
want of literary skill of the author, and the 
small amount of service that can be rendered 
to an incompetent writer by even the most 
willing helpers. It is a curious subject for 
reflection that while so much has been so 
-well said and written about Holland House by 
those who were its guests, the noble owners 
have failed entirely to gain any name or place 
in the roll of literary honor. The history of 
the house itself is of no great antiquity, and it 
hardly deserves to be called one of the his- 
torical houses of England. The accident of 
Addison’s marriage with one of its owners 
gave it a sort of place in the literary history 
of Queen Anne’s time, but his connection with 
the house and the families of its successive 
occupants was of the briefest and most unim- 
portant kind. The connection of Charles 
James Fox was one of blood rather than of 
residence, though his name served to attract 
friends of his fame and visitors who sympa- 
thized with the school of politicians living 
upon his reputation. 

The story of Holland House, as it is told 
by the Princess Lichtenstein, shows that its 
glory is, even for her, only something reflect- 
ed and transmitted. Even the jests told about 
Holland House and its visitors are better re- 
peated in a score of other books, and those 
that are given in these volumes are almost 
without exception taken at second hand from 
such compilations as Lord Russell’s Life of 
Moore, Jesse’s George Selwyn and Sydney 
Smith’s Memoirs ; and most of them are spoil- 
ed in the telling. The description of the 
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dining-room, which had for years been the 
scene of contests of wit on the part of all 
the clever men and women of London so- 
ciety, is a mere dry catalogue of its furniture 
and ornaments, not enlivened by even the 
rude things the noble hostess said to her guests 
or their only too modest rejoinders. The 
clever people that went to Holland House 
seem to have kept their bright speeches for 
their own use in print, leaving nothing to be 
said of them unless it was duly copyrighted. 

The gift of writing well is clearly not part 
of the dowry which Miss Fox took with her 
from Holland House, and her book is little 
more than the tribute of a very grateful daugh- 
ter to the home of her affection. There are 
a dozen houses in London where better things 
are said in a single evening than are reported 
in these two volumes with their history of 
two centuries, and yet lovers of letters will 
look through them longingly, but in vain, for 
the traditions of Holland House. 


Chapters on Animals. By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
In the preface to this volume Mr. Hamer- 

ton says, “I wrote these chapters, describing 

what I had seen, rather than what other 
writers had recorded.” This originality ap- 
pears on every page, and is-the charm of the 
book, which should be read by every lover of 
the horse and the dog, as well as those who 
take a general interest in the brute creation. 
The author thinks that almost all affection, ex- 
cept that of the dog for his master, is more or 
less calculating and imperfect: of this he re- 
marks, “* Heaven has accorded this affection 
in the uncritical canine attachment, to which 
there is but one exception—a good sporting 
dog has always an intense contempt for a bad 
sportsman,” a trait of canine sagacity which 
has been often remarked. He adds some 
good words about the proper treatment of 
dogs, and protests strongly against the stupid 
mutilation of them by cutting their ears and 
tails; and says that this is best attacked by 
ridicule. Another kind of cruelty he men- 
tions is giving dogs too much food and too 
little exercise, and this we think is very com- 
mon, particularly in cities, where sporting 
dogs, such as pointers and setters—creatures 
whose organization demands constant activity 

—are often chained up in stables from one 

week’s end to another. Then the dog is 

taken to the field fat and scant of breath, and 
with no more nose than his master, who prob- 
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ably blames the shortcomings of poor Don, 
for which he is himself responsible._ As to 
cats, our author believes that their affections 
refer wholly to themselves, but their delicacy, 
refinement and tact make them the least dis- 
turbing of animals, and their presence is posi- 
tively soothing to the student. 

Mr. Hamerton thinks that the common idea 
of the affection of the horse for man isa mis- 
take: he is not affectionate to mankind, but 
reserves his love for his own kind. The in- 
tercourse between man and horse is too small 
to allow the growth of a mutual attachment. 
“ Their two lives are so entirely separated that 
there can hardly be any warm affection: if the 
horse loves any one, it is more likely to be the 
groom than the master, but the groom has 
often disagreeable manners, to which horses 
are extremely sensitive.” He thinks, how- 
ever, that if horses were, for generations, ad- 
mitted to the society of their masters, as dogs 
are, an affection might spring up; and he 
adduces the oft-reported love between the 
Arab steed and his owner as confirming this 
view. It is also confirmed, we think, by the 
love often existing between the cavalry horse 
and his rider in war-time, when the two live 
and sleep and die together. Mr. Hamerton 
has so much. to say about the vices of horses 
that one is reminded of the statements of 
Henry W. Herbert as to the superior docility 
and good temper of the American over the 
English horse. 

There are chapters on cattle, pigs, asses, 
goats, wild-boars, wolves, foxes and birds, and 
a wonderful one describing the performances 
of certain learned dogs which seem almost 
incredible. The etchings are excellent. That 
of the wild-cat is an admirable bit of work, as 
are also those of the dead and dying horses 
on the battle-field, the lone wolf stealing 
through the snowy fields toward the quiet 
farm-house, and the ducks reposing by the 
water-side. 
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